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COLUMBIAN 


Keep constantly on hand Peruvian, Mexican, Patazonian, Sombrero, and other Guanos, of the best quality, which 
they are prepared to furnish on as favorable terms as any other responsible house in the a ‘ 
ey would c:ll especial attention to their Super-phosphate of Lime, the success of which during the past three 
seasolis, enables them to recommend it asthe cheapest and most reliable manure forall crops. It hes been tried in 
comparison with Peruvian Guano, 0: wheat, corn, buckwheat, potatoes and oats, aiid the result has been largely in i's 
favor.’ It contaiges all the valuable properties of this famed fertilizer, in a more seluble form and quantities, 
and enriches the soil, while producing large crops. They claim this to be superior to any other preparotion made in the 
United States. and request the farmer to apply the most rigid tests toits value. 
‘i It i yee up in bags, containing 150 lbs. each, and is sold at $40 per ton, being $5 per ton less than any other prepa- f 
ration in the market, : , > 
Pamphlets containing letters from “those who have applied it, alongside of Peruvian Guano, with full directions’ ~ 
for its use, may be had on application at the counting room. jei-te 5 
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REMOVAL — a. 
THOMAS NORRIS, a 


Respectfully informs his friends and the pdblic, that he has changed his place of OR to ~ 4 * 
commodious warehouse, $4 | 


No. 141 Pratt-st., oné door West of Light-st. ||” 


Where, by his increased facilities and more perfect arrangements, he is enabled to offer a large stock of 


IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


FRESH FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, &c. t 


At as low rates, and on as accommodating terms, as any establishment in the city. 


|  €HOMAS NORRIS, | 


No. 141 Pratt street, opposite “‘ Maltby House.” 
Agent for MANNY’S COMBINED REAPING AND MOWING MACHINE, BICKFORD & 
HUFFMAN’S GRAIN DRILL, ard the celebrated VAN WICKLE GRAIN FAN. 
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Office of the Maryland State erintdterel Society, orm 
“American Farmer” office,) 


128 BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Ma. 
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subscriber, w been for 25 years identified with the ine SRkanaRe im. having ¢ 
his nant that bees be ill continue on hie individ account, to act as AGENT; for the . 






























FARMERS AND PLANT OF THE UNITED * 
In the purchase and shi t of all arficles required by them, and will also opena AGENCY, 
chase and sale of Land in the Middle and Southern States. . He. will Ca to buying 
MANURES, AGRIGULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, LIVES’ 
» TREES, PLANTS; SEEDS, &Cc. 
ne and intimate Pier fo servi with this business'whilst in connection with the Amgnican Farman 
hip he he thinks, to render good service, as he hopes he has fore done, in his former position, to the 


Planting Interest, particu of the Middle and Southern States, and — to obtain for his Agency ¢ 
which has heretofore been ~, iberally ex'ended to him by those for whom he has labored for a quarter 
He interds to pay personal attention to the purchase of % 


PERUVIAN, MEXICAN, COLO , NEVASSA AND 
GU A QEHS, 
BONE DUST GROUND PLASTER, SUPER-PHOSPHATES One 


OF EVERY RELIABLE KIND. 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, GRAIN DRILLS, HORSE POWERS, TH 
FANS, PLOWS, HARROWS, SAW AND GRIST MILLS, and every other descr 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
AND LIVE 8TOCK OF EVERY KIND. 

He will also receive Subscriptions and Advertisements for the various AGRICULTURAL JOUR 
States. “ R er a SHS for sale in any State in the Unfon, and use his eflértsto effect sales, c 
for the Reg nd acommission on saks made. {G-fte contemplates building up an establij 
by which all k ndsof information and aid can be rend to agriculturists who may desire it 

‘transactions connected with his Agency wil! include congiderabie liabilities, he will (by thei 

‘the following gentlemen, those who may not be acquainte@ with his responsibilities, viz: 

CHARLES B. CALVERT, Esq., JAMES T. EARLE, Eaq., RAMSAY M’HENRY, Esgq.. 
Maryland State Agricultural Séciety—and JOH IN MERRYMAN. Esq , present P 
To the many thousands with whom he has been t ing business for so many years, ha 
for his prompt and judicious discharge of al] the duties committed to him, and he appes! 0.4 
their su and influence in his present undertaking. Address, 
(Late of the firm of S. ini 5. 
Office Md. State Agricultural Society, (formerly 
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JUNE. 


“From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 


As to the mode of working, the rule is to work 
deep before planting and shallow after; a mere stir 
ring of the surface is whattis wanted now. For t! a 


pT rendbegt mee any my + ies on hee ee purpose, the ordinary corn cultivator is sufficic aig 
And ever fanning breezes, on his way.” With the best management, however, and espec’ snt. 
The merry, joyful Summer months are upon us.| upon tobacco farms, the crop will sometim: ially 
The beautiful promise of the Spring time, its buds] ‘‘in the grass;’’ and to get it out, the ploug’ 28 get 
and blossoms, its springing grass and grain are| sential. Every one must judge for himse] 4 is es- 
taking more substantial forms. The Sun asserts|emergency. Work with the mould-boar f of thig 
his power and office, and the bounteous earth is| corn, throwing the earth well up, withou d to the 
teeming with fruitfulness. The peaceful waters send| the corn. A good ploughing in June t breaking 


up their mists, which distil in the dew drop, or fall 
from the Summer cloud. The gentle breezes gather 
treasures from afar; and all are ministers of Him 
who ‘‘maketh the grass to grow upon the mountain, 
and herb for the use of man.’’ It is the high pri- 
vilege of the husbandman to direct these ministries 
into all the various channels of use and profit, and 
innocent enjoyment, which pertain to his calling. 
Let him go forth to his labour with diligent band 
and thoughtful mind, and beassured that He whose 
bounty has set these wondrous agencies in motion, 


subdues the grass, and if done wh’ 
small, and well done, it does not mr 


closely, but taxe 


’ thoroughly 
ale the corn ig 


ToBacco. teri: lly injure it, 


This is an impertant mont! 
Well planted it is half made; 
ment of this work in thecor 
gives a reasonable prom 
housed in due time. 


4 with this crop.— 

and a due Accomplish- 

.rse of the month of June, 
aise of a crop ripened and 


Pianrs. 
-ngs do not draw your beds too 


In the first plant‘ 


will not withhold His hand till their work be ac-|*2: Nothing —_out only such plants as are of full 
complished. a well growr , 18 gained by undue haste to plant; 
ground at «4, Well rooted plant, takes hold of the 

very sm? once, and will go to the house before a 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. |joverv One, set out ten days earlier. It is more- 
The great corn crop is truly the staff of life of the they Pod injurious to the beds to draw them closely; 
on re and give way early, and cannot be relied 


country. Now, during the present month, it re- 
quires the especial care of the Cultivator. 
Let it be thinned early, as soon as itis out of 

danger from birds and worms. Start the cultiv 
tors in at an early day, to clean out the rows in« 
direction; and go over quickly with the hoes tr 
away the grass that may be starting about th: 
plants. It is desirable to have the corn le 
harvest; it should never be worked aft 
any sign of tasselling. Every root ° 
wanted then for the production of gr’. 
in plough or cultivator to cut them 
up, is simply murderous. If yor 
grass to dispute possession wit 
“fight it out.”’ The chaner 
the corn; but if you lose t! 
grass; and that is about - 
deserves; otherwise you 
The great rule in cor 
and work quickly; 
and without too ~ 
ings. Corn tl 
worked from 
rises above 





a- 
ach 

s Clear 
¢ young 

«id by, by 
r it shows 
and rootlet is 
ain, and to put 
. Off, or tear them 
4 have allowed the 
- the corn, let them 
4 will be in favour of 
4at, you make a crop of 
48 much as such cultivation 
- make neither corn nor grass. 
4 cultivation is to work early, 
that is, before the corn gets large, 
‘ong intervals between the work- 
at has been thoroughly and quickly 
the start, need not be touched after it 


for the late plantings and re-plantings, 
; Manurgs. 

We made suggestions last month on this subject 
Let the manures be on the ground and mixed with 
the surface earth as early as possible. Have the 
ground in readiness for striking up the hills and 
prepare these only as the plantscomeon. The fresh- 
er the hills when planted, the better. 

‘ PLANTING. 

Have the plants drawn by the most careful hands 
using a fork or a piece of hard wood sharpened to 
lift them out of the ground. Do not throw quanti- 
ties into a cart to be bruised and broken but have 
baskets enough to take them to the planting ground 
Watch strictly that only good plants are dropped 
upon the hills, and that the planter opens the earth 
well, puts in the plants without doubling up the roots 
and presses the earth up to the full depth of the 
root. At every planting season the previous plant- 
ing must be planted over; and some of the largest 
plants should be used for this purpose, for the 
sake of keeping up the regularity of the crop. If 
this be not borne in mind, the beds will be drawn 
over for planting, and only the smaller ones left for 





the hips of an ordinary man, 


this after work of re-planting. 
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Weepine. 

The ‘‘weeding’’ of thecrop is the first working 
with the hoe, and a very important one. It should 
be done as early as possible after the plants take root, 
and consists in scraping away, the hill on all sides 
from about the plant, and with it every particle of 
grass. The least sprig of crab grass or purslain es- 
caping this operation will throttle the young plant 
before the next hoeing, and make its removal an un- 
safe operation. This hoeing must be done with 
great care, especially if the weather be dry; the 
least rough usage may destroy the young plants. 
Ifthe ground becomes very dry and hot, it is safer 
to postpone weeding for a shower of rain. 

The working of the rows, should be done with 
the admirable tobacco cultitators, sold by the im- 
plement makers. 

Hay Maxine. 

Croj's of clover and orchard grass, will be ready 
for harvest early inthe month. The fit time for cut- 
ting clover is when about one half of the blossoms 
have turned brown. It isespecially important, how- 
ever, with th.'s crop, to take time by the forelock, 
and if opportuivity and weather permit, it is well to 
begin earlier. 

The succulency of clover makes it hard to cure 
well, and from bad c.1ring, clover hay has got an ill- 
repute, which it by no Means deserves. Itis needless 
to say that the hay-man ing requires the utmost care 
and diligence to bring i* to a speedy conclusion. 
Cure in good swarths thrown lightly up, that the 
air may penetrate, and wit as little exposure as 
may be tothescorching sun. Should rainthreaten, 
even that which is least cured, may be safely put 
into small cocks laid lightly up. Some persons pre- 
fer curing altogether in such cocks. Theleavesand 
finer portions of the plants are better reserved, the 
stems go through a gentle fermentation, and the 
necessary handling and exposure on an airy day 
in taking it to the stack or house, cures it s uflicient- 
ly. The principal objection to this method, 1s that 
it takes too long time, and prevents that desj:atch 
in getting important jobs off-hand, which is very 
desirable. 

* Wueat Harvest. 


The great work of wheat harvest will be upon us 
this season, at an unusually early day, and all the oth- 
er work of the farm must be pressed forward with 
unusual energy in preparation forit. It is wretched 
management to have a foul field of corn or tobacco, 
when the whole force of the farm is necessarily di- 
rected to saving a crop already made. 

Time or Cortina. 


The most important direction on this point is, 
to be ready for the work, whenever the work is 
ready for you; and then be watchful and ascertain 
by your personal examination in the field, the very 
earliest period at which you may begin. It is hard 
to estimate the worth of a day, should the weather 
become unpropitious; but under favourable weather, 
there is loss both in quantity and quality of the 
grain, by allowing it to be over-ripe. When the 
grain gets into the dough-state it is safe to cut it. 

On the other hand, do not be tempted by undue 
haste to cut so green, as to cause the grain to shri- 
vel. There is a right time for every thing, and 
with these hints for your guide, tax your own care 
and watchfulness to find out just when that timeis. 


HARVEST FORCE AND IMPLEMENTS. 


at harvest, and letit be abundant. It is much safer 
to have your grain down in two days, than to keep 
it on hand a week; and it is better to secure at once 
double the force necessary than to have one hand 
less than you require. Have the tools and imple- 
ments all in the best condition for work. 

PotaTors. 

Potatoes not yet planted should be put in early 
this month. Many persons, however, choose to de- 
lay planting as late as the last of June. Our friend 
Judge Brewer, near Annapolis, plants this crop af- 
ter gutting off a crop of clover from the ground.— 
His method is to plant in every third row as the 
land is ploughed. This necessarily delays the 
planting till late in June. The general experience, 
however, isin favour of earlier planting, and we 
are always disposed to get the crop in by the last 
week of May. 

Curtinc Seep. 


Gerald Howatt, an experienced potatoe grower in 
N. Jersey, recommends very strongly, to cut the po- 
tatoes in pieces having but asingleeye. It requires 
much less seed, and the potatoes grow larger and 
are more productive in his opinion. He cuts the 
potatoes a month before planting, and spreads ther 
on a floor in the light, where the cut heals sua 
the potatoe withers. At planting time the eye wiii 
have started so plainly, he says, that you will have 
assurance of the set growing off immediately, when 
put in the ground. We prefer medium sized whole 
potatoes. 

CULTIVATION. 

Keep the ground thoroughly worked and clear of 
grass until the blossoms appear and then stop work. 
The tubers will now be forming and should not be 
disturbed. 

Fietp Psa. 
It is not too late at any time this month to sow 
broad cast, or plant for seed the field pea. If plant- 
ed only for the use of the servants, plant between 
the corn-hills immediately after the last working of 
corn, if that be in this month; otherwise plant else- 
where. A bushel or two to each hand on the farm, 
will make a very useful and agreeable addition to 





the winter stores. 
Pumpkins AND CYMBLINS. 
These may still be planted as late as the mid- 
dle of the month. 
MILLer. 

Millet may be sown during the month. 

Broap Cast Corn anp SuGar MILLET. 
These may still be sown for feeding green. 

ManGcoLtp WoRTZEL. 


Mangold Wartzel may be planted now, though 
&@ month earlier would have been better. 


Ruta Baga. 


This is, on the whole, the root best suited to 
our Middle States and Southern agriculture. It 
is excellent for stock feeding; the time ofsowing and 
working is at a more convenient period than that 
of others, and the necessary cultivation much less. 
It may be sown the last week of June or not until 
first week of August. Have the ground so far in 
readiness as to be able to take advantage of a rain 
and sow the seed at any time after the first of July. 
The 15th of that month is perhaps the best time. 

Should it happen that the ground on which you 
would grow the ruta baga, is occupied with anoth- 





Look out immediately for the aid you may want 





er crop, or for any other reason the ground cannot 
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be gotin readiness in proper time to raise a crop 
from the seed, sow them in beds and transplant 
when the ground is ready and the plants large 
enough. They thrive better than cabbage plants 
on being set out. It is less labour to transplant, 
than to thin a crop from the seed, and the plants 
are set at more regular distances than they have or- 
dinarily. 

The crop is better raised in drills than broadcast, 
it can be manured more economically, worked more 
conveniently, and will yield a heavier crop. 


MANURES. 

Open drills three feet apart, and strew the manure 
in the furrow. Throw furrows over this from each 
side, making a ridge. Strike this ridge down with 
the hoe, soas to leave a good surface on which to sow 
the seed. Good composts of any farm manures are 
suitable to this crop. They should have been well 
prepared, and not too strawy. As regards bought 
manures, according to English experience, the su- 
per-phosphates should be the most economical.— 
Three to four hundred pounds of mixed Peruvian 
and Mexican Guanos we think more reliable. 


PREPARATION OF SEED AND SowIna. 


Wet the seed, (but do not soak) in very thin tar or 
glue water, and dry in plaister. This preparation 
will help the young plants at starting, and the plais- 
ter in sowing will show whether the seed be distri- 
buted overthe ground. A pound ofseed is sufficient 
for the acre. We prefer a careful hand, to the seed 
drill, for sowing. 





WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


JUNE. 


The work of the garden must be diligently prose- 
cuted during this month. The season of seed-sow- 
ing has passed, and the work of transplanting, of 
keeping down the grass, of watering and tending, 
of destroying insects, &c., must all be actively prose- 
cuted. Nearly all garden crops are now at a tender 
age, and require watching, nursing, training, and 
the absolute non-intervention of weeds. 

Water.—Do not overlook the importance of hav- 
ing an abundant supply of water, to be used freely 
in dry weather. The very watery month of May 
just passed, may give you an idea that the ground 
will not be easily dried. It is well, however, to be 
certain to have enough in any emergency, of so im- 
portant an element. 

Insects.—Plant beds liable to be injured by insects, 
and young plants should be forced forward by in- 
fusions which stimulate their growth, and are ob- 
noxious to their enemies. Tobacco stems og-stalks, 
horse manure, elder leaves, soot, &c., may be thrown 
into a hogshead and water poured on, sufficient to 
make an infusion not so strong as to destroy the 
plants. Let them be watered with this frequently 
till they grow out of the power of the insect. 

Porators.—The early crop should be kept clean 
till blossoms appear. They should then be weeded 
very carefully, if at all, for fear of disturbing the 
young tubers. A late crop may be planted now 
between the rows of early peas. 

CiearinG orr Earty Crops.—Early crops of Spin- 
ach, Radish, Lettuce, &c., may be cleared off this 
month, and the ground occupied with late beets, 
— &c., or with cabbage or celery at a later pe- 
riod. 





CABBAGE Broccott, CavuLiFLoweR.—Be careful to 
ensure a sufficiency of plants for the late crops or 
these vegetables. Re-sow the beds immediately if 
they appear to have failed, and force the plants by 
frequent manurings with the liquid mentioned. 

Peas anp Beans.—Late crops of these may be 
planted for a succession of crops. 

Roasting Ears.—Corn may still be planted for 
late use. 

Tomators.—-Be sure to secure a crop of this very 
valuable vegetable, by transplanting an extra num- 
ber of plants. 

Liwa Beans,—Lima beans may be still planted 
this month if the earlier planting has failed. 

‘Cucumpers.—Cucumbers may still be planted for 
table use. ‘For pickles postpone till July. 


TRANSPLANTING.—If the season be very dry, it is. 


advisable to dip the roots of the plants to be planted 
out in a soft mud prepared for the purpose. Take 
up the plants with care, using a garden trowel for 
the purpose, after transplanting, water for several 
days. - 

CzLery.—Celery may be planted for early use.— 


The plants require much moisture, and if the weath- . 


er be hot and dry, boards or leafy brush should be 
laid over the trenches until they be rooted. 


Rep Perrer.—Plant out these when the plants 
are fit. 


Ece Puants.—If not already done, plant egg 
plants as soon as possible. 


Cymatins.—Cymblins may be still planted. 


Oxions.—If the tops of onions grow very luxuri- 
antly, and the bulbs do not form, press the tops 
gently to one side, bending them down to check 
the flow of sap. Weed very carefully to avoid dis- 
turbing the bulb; and in working draw no earth to 
them. 

Herss.—As the herbs come into flower, they 
should be cut on adry day, and spread in a shady 
place to cure for use. 

Plant out plants of the several sorts as they may 
be fit. Be sure of a large supply of sage, especially, 
as well as the various other sorts. 

Fruit DerartMent.—Newly planted trees should 
be watered during hot and dry weather, or a mulch 
of coarse litter put about their roots. 

Apricot, NECTARINE, Pium AND Peacu Trees 
should be well thinned of their extra fruit. There 
is a great tendency to over-bearing, and the quality 
of the fruit is wonderfully improved by diminishing 
the quantity judiciously. When the fruit is punc- 
tured by the insect and falls off, it should be gath- 
ered from under the tree, and thrown to the hogs. 
A gentle shaking occasionally to get rid of such, 
will not be amiss. 

Grapes.—Stop the shoots before the bunches of 


grapes, and train up wood for next years bearing, 
pinching it off at proper length. . 


Cuartes County AcricutturaL Society.—At 
a recent meeting of the society, the present offi- 
cers were unanimously re-elected for the present 
year. At the same meeting, William Matthews, 


F. B. F. Burgess and Samuel Cox, Esqs. were ap- ° 
pointed a committee to draft resolutions commem- 
orative of the death and services of the late Gen. 
John G. Chapman, as a late member and Presi- 
dent of this Society. 
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For the American Favmer. 
WINE CULTURE IN EAST TENNESSEE. 
by R. H. AND M. M. ARMSTRONG, 
(Crescent Bend, near Knoaville, Tenn., Feb. 12th. 1858.) 


The inquiry contemptously made by Sydney 
Smith, ‘‘Who reads an American Book?’’ at the 
time conveyed more implied ‘‘truth than poetry.” 
But the world now bears witness that he who reads 
not American Books is not ar ‘*posted’’ in the 
best literature of the day. The indigenous pro- 
ductions of American authors, — strength 
of our virgin soil, proclaim to such as Sydney 
Smith and his European compeers to ‘‘look well 
to their laurels.”’ The inquiry was also made but 
a few years since, ‘“‘who drinks American Wine?’’ 
If made to day the reply might come up from the 
tables of aristocratic Europe as well as from the 
best connoisures of our owncountry. Royalty it- 
self smacks its lips, and orders another bottle, as 
the aroma of the Catawba pervades the purple pres- 
ence. American Wine is rapidly gaining favor 
as equal to the best wine in the world, and ere 
long we may indulge the hope that it will attain 
the ne plus ultra of popular estimation. Literally, 
our virgin soil is producing an elixer more virtu- 
ous than that grown on the worn out isles of Eu- 
rope, the far famed banks of the Rhine, or the 
vine-clad fields of France. ; 

But our object in this brief article is to record, 
for the benefit of those ‘‘whom it may concern,” 
the progress of wine culture, (so far as we are in- 
formed,) in East Tennessee; a region so often call- 
ed the ‘‘Switzerland of America’’ 





—and may it not 
some day be known as the ‘Champagne district of 


the Western Hemisphere?’ The soil of East Ten- | 


nessee is generally a rich loam upon substrata of 
clay and gravel. The surface of the country is 
undulating, and with a climate (about 360 lat.) 
delightfully temperate, it seems eminently fitted 
by nature for the production of the grape. A va- 
riety of wild or native vines are indigenous to the 
soil, some of them attaining great size, and oth- 
ers producing grapes as large, if not larger than 
any cultivated. But of all varieties, there is one 
of passing excellence which for want of another 
name we call the Tennessee Catawba. It was first 
discovered on the French Broad River, which has 
its source in North Carolina, and is almost identi- 
col in size, appearance anc wine qualities with the 
celebrated Catawba found on the river of that name 
in North Carolina, and now cultivated to such an 
extent in Ohic, andevenin Europe. The latitude 
of the two varieties are aboutthesame. Thus we 
cannot but believe that ours is a clime better adapt- 
ed to vine-growing than Ohio, Missouri, New 
York, South Carolina, Georgia or California, states 
already reaping golden rewards from their purple 
products. ; 

It is not known to the present writers who first 
cultivated the Catawba grape as a wine grape in 
East Tennessee. But the first known to them was 
a gentleman of their vicinity, who, from about 
one-half an acre of vines, trained upon the trel- 
lis style, manufactured about 150 gals. of wine.— 
This was from the Tennessee Catawba, but owing 
to the height of the vines from the earth, and the 
fact that they were gathered before the grapes 
were fully ripe, the wine did not contain sufficient 
saccharine, and the gentleman subsequently had it 
distilled, making most excellent Catawba brandy. 
Perhaps the foregoing suggested to the late Col. 


Drury P. Armstrong, of Knox Co., the father of 
the present writers, the feasibility of wine-culture 
in this section; and conversations with certain 
Swiss and German gentlemen, who about the time 
came to East Tennessee, confirmed him in his de- 
termination to make the effort. He was particu- 
larly fortunate also in making the acquaintance of 
an honest German Vintager, and to secure his ser- 
vices in the undertaking. With Col. A., to deter- 
mine was to do; and he at once set about the work. 
Possessing a large farm, ‘‘Crescent Bend,’’ two 
miles from Knoxville, with a competent force and 
means fully adequate, he spared no pains to give 
the experiment a perfect trial. With this view 
he solicited the southern exposure of a hill side, 
on the north side of Holston River, with a clay 
subsoil as the site of his first Vineyard. One acre 
of this he caused to be ditched two and a half (2) 
feet deep with a proper inclination so as to drain 
the roots of the vines—one hundred cart loads of 
stable manure being mixed in with the earth 
| thrown into the ditches. 

Everything being thus prepared, in the Spring 
| of 1855, he procured cuttings from the Tennessee 
| Catawba, and from the Catawba grown in the 
| Vineyards near Cincinnati, enovgh to plant two 
| vines to each stake in the first acre of the Vine- 
; yard above. The acre was laid off in rows six feet 
| wide, and the cuttings planted four feet apart.— 
| The cuttings were placed inclined at about an an- 

gle of 35° on each side of a short stake, to mark 
the place. The earth of the ditch a origi- 
| nally inverted, the appearance of the Vineyard af- 
ter planting was that of an acre of solid clay with 
| short stakes regularly set all over it. The soil on 
the surface being frum the depth of two and a 
| half feet, consequently had no grass seeds and 
weedsinit. The ground, thus free from those nox- 
ious plants, remains so to this day. It is a great 
desideratum in farming generally; but in the culti- 
vation of the grape it is absolutely required. 

During the winter of 1855-6, Col. A. had anoth- 
er acre or two ditched and prepared as the first 
acre; and also in the winter of 1856 and the pres- 
ent winter (’57,) we have continued to have our 
Vineyard enlarged. A second Vineyard selected 
by Col. A. was one of rare loveliness. It was also 
upon the North bank of the Holston, being an old 
‘‘sage-field,’’ one-half gently sloping to the water, 
and the other so precipitous that the hill-side was 
terraced, thus presenting a beautiful sight from 
the deck of a steamboat. The old field had not 
been in cultivation perhaps in thirty years. Its 
subsoil was also clayey, mixed with gravel. We 
are adding to this Vineyard this winter several 
acres. It isso admirably adapted to a Vineyard 
that the sun both rises and sets upon it. 

The first year the vines did not grow longer than 
from four to six inches in length, and not larger 
than a verysmallstrawindiameter. The cuttings 
had however taken firm root, and in a rich soil, 
thoroughly pulverized, they shot rapidly down- 
wards, thus securing a nourishing foot-hold that 
enabled the vine the succeeding year to attain such 
an increased magnitude and luxuriance. 

The vines continued to grow in size the second 
year. The winter preceding the second year the 
stakes gave way for larger and longer stakes.— 
These were made of locust, mulberry and chesnut 
timber, and were about two inches square, by six 
feet in height. They were made thus small in or- 








der to facilitate the tying of the vines to them. 
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These stakes were driven firmly into the earth im- 
mediately where the shorter stakes firststood. The 
second spring, with vigorous growth, the vines 
mounted up, and tied regularly in about three dif- 
ferent places, they shot several feet over the tops 
of the stake. About the first of August they were 
cut off level with the stakes, and, as young shoots 
would begin to grow on their ends, and at the sev- 
eral joints, they were diligently pinched off by the 
vintager. 

During the fall of 1856, Col. Armstrong died. 
Thus was he cut off before he had consumma- 
ted the end, in the matter under consideration, 


which his foresight enabled him to see would cer- 


tainly follow in the further perfecting of the fore- 
going undertaking. Were this the proper place, 
his descendents could pay the tribute due to him 
as a man, and, with other things, as an enlighten- 
ed agriculturist, but they pass on to the subject 
before them. 

The winter of 1856-7 has been of too recent 
date not to be recollected by all as one of the most 
severe ior twenty years. Its effects were serious- 
ly felt by our vines. The backward spring of °57 
developed to our eyes that at Jeast three-fourths 
of the buds on our vines were utterly destroyed— 
but the remaining fourth gave evidence, as the 
season advanced, that we would recieve a reward 
for the patience of the previous years. 

Our vintager, early in the spring, proceeded to 
arrange the vines in position for the bearing. He 
thus cut off one of the vines at each stake about 
eighteen inches from the ground, and the other he 
first tied to its own stake, about a foot or eighteen 
inches above the ground, and then bent the same 
across, horizontally, to the next stake; and so on 
to the end of the row. 

In the absence of the yellow willow, we used 
rye straw and the common willow of this region 
for the binds. 

In due time the grapes formed, and the sight of 
their hanging clusters, though thinned by the pre- 
vious frosts, was truly beautiful. 

The vine of three years growth was laden with 
fruit; while two vines of the numerous off-shoots 
were permitted to grow up to the top of the stake. 
These off-shoots, or young vines, attained the size 
of the little finger, and were cut off at the top of 
the stake. They are to be the first bearing vines 
of the next year, those that bear the present year 
being cut off and cast away. In their turn, after 
doing service one season, they are cut down, and 
their successors trained as they have been, succeed 
them; and this through the series of years for the 
future. 

In the course of the summer there appeared up- 
on some of the grapes a small black speck, which 
we feared would terminate in something like the 
rot, but were rejoiced to perceive that the speck 
was scarcely skin deep, and that it did not spread. 
It was, fo doubt, caused by the sun shining through 
drops of water or dew, thus concentrating the 
rays of heat like a lens, as we have since suggest- 
ed in an interesting paper contributed to the Pa- 
tent office, and published in the Report for 1856. 

If the grapes were beautiful to the eye when 
green, they were more so when they assumed that 
peculiar red or purple which distinguishes the va- 
riety. They were palatably ripe for several weeks 
before we gathered them, but we preferred to wait 
until the last moment—until they were ‘‘dead ripe”? 
before we gathered them for the press. 





The vintage is celebrated in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy and Germany, and in the vine-growing 
Isles, as a season of general rejoicing and festivi- 
ty. Then the youthful swain and his buxom lassie 
meet, and with merry song and voluptuous dance, 
woo each other to love and joy. But it was hard- 
ly thus with us; foras we watched the dozen little 
negro girls, with their baskets of the “bleeding 
fruit’’ from the vineyard, we could not but reflect 
that it would yet be a season before ‘‘the vintage’’ 
will form a National Institution among us. 

As the bunches of grapes hung within a few 
inches of the ground they had received all of the 
heat possible during the summer and fall both from 
the direct rays of the sun as well as the reflected 
heat from the earth. They were thus fully ripe, 
yet there always remains upon the bunch a few 
dried, and a few Fg grapes, under size. These 
we had picked off by hand, so that the only grapes 
we used were those that were perfect in ripeness 
and sweetness. This picking was a matter of no 
little trouble, yet by a double force of hands it 
was accomplished. After the bunches had been 
seperated thoroughly from all the imperfect mat- 
ter attached to them, they were then thrown in- 
toa tub made with a — white-oak bottom, 
perforated with a number of holes, and also a gate 
through which to permit mashed grapes to fall in- 
to a large tank below. Once inthe tub, the grapes 
were well mashed with a pestle, though care was 
had not to break the :eed. 

Had we desired to make our wine colorless, or 
like Champagne, we would have immediately press- 
ed the mashed grapes, but wishing to give the 
wine the color of the grape, we permitted the 
pulp and skins to remain in the large tank or vat 
(capacity 250 gals.) until they began to ferment, 
which was a space of about five days. We omit- 
ted to state that the gathering and mashing took 
place on the 26th day of September. After the 
commencement of fermentation, therefore, in the 
skin, we pressed off the grapes in a powerful press 
which we had built by a German, after the plan, 
as he represented, used in his ‘fatherland.’ It 
is composed of heavy white-oak beams, fastened 
together with large iron bolts, with a large trough 
or tray, made of three inch thick oak plank, on 
the lower beam, and an iron screw four inches in 
diameter, with a threa dscarcely perceptibly incli- 
ned through the upper beam. The nut of this 
screw is worked and the power applied by an iron 
lever twelve feet long. 

, We first drew off from the tank about two casks 
35 gals. each) full of wine without any pressing. 

e then pressed the grapes in ‘‘cheeses,”’ using 
the ordinary rye straw to support them. In this 
way, such was the power of the press, that we ex- 
tracted almost the last drop of juice from the mat- 
ter. So full of saccharine was the juice, that we 
noticed at the time, that, when wet with it, the 
hand would stick together when closed as if mo- 
lasses or sugar had been in. 

The wine pressed, we put it—in this stage cal- 
led *‘must’’—in new casks, iron bound, &c., in an 
ordinary cellar. Our yield under the circumstan- 
ces on any acre above, was about one hundred and 
sixty gallons. From the same acre this year we 


expect to make over 500 gals. 
Fermentation commenced immediately—or more 
correctly continued without intermission—giving 
off with its seething bubbles, the most grateful per. 
Approaching the casks at this time it 


fumes. 
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them. 


seemed as if water was boiling in 
bungs had been loosened or they would have burst- | 
ed. This fermentation continued about three or 


four weeks, after which the wine began to ‘‘fine’’ 


itself. We then filled the casks full, and drove the 
bung hard down. This, we read, will prevent it 
from becoming acid, and will preserve the incom- 
parably rich aroma which so distinguishes the Ca- 
tawba wine. It was now, (in color,) between an 
amethyst and a ruby. In the spring, when the a 
of the trees begins to rise, the wine will go through | 
another fermentation, but comparatively mild, and | 
then it will be in a condition to bottle; or it may | 
remain in the cask, racking it first from the origi- 
nal cask, becoming better with age. 
Col. Armstrong cultivated several other varie- 
ties of grapes than the Catawba—and particularly | 
a small sweet grape, round, and of a delicate rose | 
color. It was a ‘‘seedling,’’ raised by himself, | 
and which he call the Rose grape. It bids fair to, 
make a finer grape than the Catawba. He also, 
cultivated the native Fox grapes, producing a va- | 
riety of extraordinary size and fine flavor, and in! 
enormous bunches. The most of these he esteem- | 
ed only as table grapes, or as mere varieties. 
We have thus proved, satisfactorily to ourselves ; 
at least, that wine (the best of wine) may be made | 
in this region. There is no reason why at no dis- | 
tant day it might not become our most valuable | 
export. Already do we welcome into the field three | 
or four co-laborers in our own country. In the} 
counties of Roane and Blount adjoining, and also | 
in Polk and Morgan counties, the subject is elici- | 
ting attention by certain emigrants who have set- | 
tled there. We hail them all, and wish them the | 
most perfect success. Nay, further, we would be | 
lad to see every farmer of our beautiful East) 
ennessee adding to his products that also of the} 
pure ‘‘nectar of the Gods.’’ We hope the day is} 
not far remote when life-giving Bacchus will 
stretch his wand over this region, and bid the 
youth while they add to the wealth of their soberer 
rogenitors, celebrate with song and dance the 
intage of the Tennessee Valley. 
(From Patent Office Report, 1856.) 
CALCAREOUS MANUBRES. 


{Continued from the May American Farmer.] 
Cuioripe or Catcium. 


When common salt and slakeg lime are mixed 
together, the salt is decomposed in whole or in 
part, and the soda of the salt is brought into the 
caustic state, while the lime is converted into chlo- 
ride of calcium, a substance containing 63.38 per 
cent. of chlorine gas, very deliquescent, of a bit- 
ter taste, and dissolving in about one fourth part 
of its weight of water at 600 F. The same sub- 
stance may be obtained by dissolving chalk or 
quicklime in muriatic acid. This solution occurs 
in sea-water, in the refuse of salt pans, and is 
allowed to flow away in large quantities as a 
waste from certain chemical works. 
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The effects of this salt are well known as a pro- 
moter of vegetable growth, and ithas been recom- 
mended that the waste of our salt-works and 
bleacheries be employed for fertilizing the land 
But, as these wastes are not conveniently to be 
had inall parts of the country, it may be more 
economical to use common salt in connection with 





slaked lime. Both of these are very soluble in 
water, and can therefore reauily act both upon the 











Their , soil and upon the plant. Wherever common salt 
is useful as a manure, this mode of applying it in 
connection with lime may be safely recommended. 


It should be mixed with Jime in such quantity as 
to allow from 100 to 300 pounds of salt to be laid 
upon each acre. The salt may be dissolved in wa- 
ter, and then thrown upon the lime, where it is the 
custom to slake with water; or sea-water alone 
may be employed instead of the salt for slaking 
the lime. A mixture of 600 pounds of quicklime 
with 200 pounds of common salt, it is stated, forms 
a powerful dressing for an acre of wheat, and also 
affords considerable benefit to the after crops of 
clover and oats. 

From some experiments made by M. Dubuc, of 
Rouen, in France, the effects of this salt were 
great upon potatoes, Indian corn, and on trees and 
shrubs of various kinds. He thinks that it would 
suit hemp, flax and other oleaginous plants. On- 
ions and poppies, manured with it, grew to double 
the usual size. From its liability to deliquesce, and 
consequent difficulty of transportation, he thinks 
that leached ashes, charcoal, and sawdust, or gyp- 
sum, should serve as the medium for spreading it 
on the land. 

Cutorive or Lime. 

This salt, known also under the names of orymw- 
riale of Lime or bleaching powder, when dry, is of a 
pale, greyish white color, and when of a good 
quality, should contain from 25 to 30 per cent., by 
weight, of chlorine gas. It is a compound of 
lime, in its slaked state, or as a hydrate and chlo- 
rine mechanically mixed; whereas the chloride of 
calcium, already described, is a perfect chemical 
compound, formed of chlorine and the metallie 
base of lime. Chloride of lime dissolves only 
partially in water, the solution of which, when 
exposed to the air, evolves chlorine, whilst the 
freed lime attracts carbonic acid, and forms an in- 
soluble carbonate that collects in the bottom of 
the vessel. In a dry state, it likewise parts with 
its chloride when exposed to heat, a change which 
0 takes place when this salt is kept in a dark 

ace. 

, As chlorine is not known to form a necessary 
constituent of vegetation, the effects of the chlor- 
ide of lime have been much doubted by some, 
while others regard its virtues similar to those 
of gypsum in fixing the ammonia brought into the 
soil by rains and melted snows, and also as having 
a powerful influence on the germination of seeds. 
It would seem to be highly important, however, 
that its favorable or neutral action upon the soil 
should be established; because, at present, large 
quantities of theresiduum of many of our factories 
are thrown away, which otherwise might be used 
as a valuable manure. It is believed that on hot, 
sandy soils, if used in proper proportions, it 
would be productive of good results. 

In the bleacheries of cotton, linen and woolen 
goods, paper-mills, &c., it is usually the practice 
to throw away the residuum of the stills or vats, 
as wortbless articles; but, from various exper- 
iments madein Great Britian and elsewhere, it 
has been found that these substances, whether 
used in a liquid or dried state, possess considera- 
ble agriculture value. A portion of this lime re- 
fuse .aken from the large waste heap of a bleach- 
ery, analyzed by Fromburg, after drying, consist- 


ed of 
Per cent. 


Organic matter and a little water, - - 18.57 
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Sulphate of soda and sulphuret of sodium, 14.23 

Oxyd of iron and alumina, - - - - - - 5.07 

Carbonate of lime, * - - - * - - - 55.18 

Silicious matter, - - - - - - - - = 6.60 
99.65 


Considering the large proportion of alkaline 
matter, as well as lime it contained, it is evident 
that it might be used with advantage in preparing 
land for green crops, or as a top-dressing for 
grass, and especially for clover. ixed with a 
moderate quantity of night-soil, it serves as an ex- 
cellent dressing for turnips. 

Besides the lime refuse of bleacheries, there 
are considerable quantities of waste lyes, contain- 
ing alkalies, as well as chloride and sulphate of 
lime, which daily run off, that would be valuable 
to the farmers in the vicinity, if collected in casks 
or manure-carts, and applied to young growing 
oats and other crops, as a liquid manure. 

Gas-Lime. 

The refuse lime of gas-works consists princi- 
pally of a mixture of carbonate of lime, with a 
variable quantity of gypsum and other salts of lime 
containing sulphur, and a little coal-tar and free 
sulphur, the whole usually being slightly colored 
by Prussian blue, the chief difference of composi- 
tion arising from the kind of coal employed in the 
manufacture of gas. The following table exhibits 
the composition of two gas-limes, as analyzed by 
Professor Johnston, one from Edinburgh Gas 
Works, and the other from those of London. The 
first two columns show what they contained when 
received from the works, and the second two, 
what they would have become after long exposure 
to the air, after being made into compost, or thor- 
oughly incorporated in the soil: 

Edin-; Lon- , Edin-| Lon- 
burgh) don. |burgh} don. 














Water and coal-tar, 
Carbonate of Lime, A 
Hydrate of lime, (caustic,)| 2.49| 5.92 
Sulphate oflime, (gypsum,)} 7.33} 2.77 
Sulphite and hypo-sulphite 
of lime, 2.28 
Sulphuret of calcium, 0.20 
} 1.10 
2.70 


ulphur, is he 
Prussian blue, . 
Alumina and oxyd of iron,}...... 3.40 
Insoluble matter, (sand &c.,)| 0.64| 1.29| 0.64) 1.29 


98.69 | 99.82 /100.091101.81 


The most marked difference between the two 
samples by the above analyses, is in the compounds 
called sulphite and hypo-sulphite of lime. The lat- 
ter of these substances dissolves readily in water, 
and its presence in such widely-different Pt 
tions satisfactorily accounts for the very different 
effects which have followed from the application 
of gas-lime to the land in different districts in 
Great Britain. The rains dissolve the hypo-sul- 
phite and the sulphuret, and carry them down in 
too great a quantity to the roots of young grain; 
and hence, the. complaints of some that the gas- 
lime killed their wheat, while others found that, 
when applied as a top-dressing in a similar way, 
it greatly improved their crops. Therefore, un- 
less the composition be satisfactorily ascertained, 
there will always be a degree of risk in applying 
it to the grain while the crop is —_ 

Gas-lime, however, in no case, if possible, 
should be wasted, as it would appear that it may 
always be safely employed with good effects un- 
der the following circumstances:— 
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1. It may be used directly upon mossy land, up- 
on naked fallows, and in spring, when preparing 
for turnips. 

2. In composts, in which the whole of the solu- 
ble salts of lime will have a tendency to be con- 
verted into gypsum by the action of the air; and 
consequently the benefits which result from a large 
application of the same will be obtained by laying 
such composts upon the land. 

3. As it ye usually to contain only a small 
proportion of caustic lime, it may with safety be 
mixed at once with barnyard or other animal ma- 
nures, though not in too large a quantity. Itmay 
also prove a valuable admixture with guano, on 
which its action would ultimately be to fix, rather 
than expel the ammonia. 

4. Strewn sparingly over the young Spent toning 
it is stated that it prevents the attack of the tur- 
nip-fly; and harrowed in when the ground is 
naked, if the quantity be considerable, slugs and 
wire-worms disappear from its effects. 

5. If applied in too large a quantity, it is liable 
to be injurious to crops of young grain. But 
grass-lands, though at first browned by its applica- 
tion, soon recover and repay the cost by yielding 
a greener and an earlier bite in spring. 

Gas-lime, fresh from the works, it is also stated 
is one of the best materials to lay under the floors 
of farm buildings; for it not only serves to absorb 
and fix the fertilizing gases in such situations, and 
afterwards will form a good manure, but, being 
excluded from the air, it retains its disagreeable 
smell fora long time, and is much disliked by ver- 
min and rats. 

Hyprate or Lime. 

It has already been stated, that, when quicklime 
is slaked, it combines with water which is added to 
it, and becomes converted into a milder or less 
caustic compound, known among chemists by the 
name of hydrate of lime. It is in this form, it may 
be well to repeat, that lime is usually applied to 


the soil. When pure, this hydrate consists of 
Per cent. 

Lime, - - - - - - - +--+ + = 7 

Water, - - - ---+--+-+ + - - 2 
100 


or, one ton of pure burned lime produces nearly 
2,500 pounds of the slaked or hydrate. It is rare, 
however, that lime is sufficiently pure, or is so 
skillfully and perfectly slaked as to take up the 
whole of this proportion with water, or to increase 
quite as much as one-fourth part in weight. 

When the hydrate of lime, obtained by slaking, 
is exposed to the open air, it gradually absorbs 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and tends to 
return to the state of carbonate like that in which it 
existed before burning. By mere exposure to the 
air, however, it does not attain to this state within 
an assignable time. Thus, in a wall built by the 
Romans 1,800 years ago, it was found by analysis 
that the proportion absorbed had not exceeded 75 
percent., contained in n«tural limestone. In dam 
situations, the absorption of carbonic acid proceeds 
most slowly. 

Nitrate or Lime. 

When common chalk or limestone is dissolved 
in nitric acid, (aquafortis,) nitrate of lime is ob- 
tained in the solution. It contains of 
Per cent. 
Lime, - - - + + - = + = = = + 34.46 
Nitric acid, - 65.54 
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This nitrate is often produced naturally in com- 
post heaps to which lime has been added, and it is 


only in such compost heaps that it has hitherto’ 


been applied in any quantity to the soil. It is 
also found not unfrequently in the soil as well as 
in the rocky formations of the crust of our globe. | 
The celebrated Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, 

situated ina limestone ridge, yields a inexhaust- 

ible supply of nitrate of lime. During the late 

war with Great Britain, fifty men were constantly 

employed in lixiviating the earth of this cave, and | 
in about three years, the washed earth is said to | 
become as strongly impregnated as at first.— 
Through the cave, a strong current of air is con- 
tinually rushing, inward in winter, and outward 
during the summer months. On the plaster of old 
walls, too, especially in damp situations, an efflor- 
escence of this and other nitrates is frequently ob- 
served over many parts of the globe. In China, 
gecording to Davis, the old plaster of the house 
is so much esteemed, as a manure, that parties 
will often purchase it at the expense of a coating 
of new plaster. 

Nitrate of lime is very soluble in water, and is 
deliquescent. Itis decomposed by fixed alkalies, 
potash forming therewith saltpetre, (nitrate of 
potash,) and soda, cubic nitre (nitrate of soda.) 
According to Dr. Home, it is contained in what is 
commonly called, ‘“‘hard’’ water, which, by his 
experiments, was found to promote the growth of 
plants in a much higher degree than soft water. 


OxaLaTe or Lime. 


The chemical salt called oxalate of lime, when 
pure, consists of a white powder, extremely in- 
soluble in water, but soluble iu muriatic and nitric 
acids. It is formed by the combination of calcar- 
eous matter with oxalic acid, and may be exposed 
toa heat of 560° F. without decomposition. 

Oxalate of lime forms the principal solid parts 
of many lichens, especially of the Parmelia cructata 
and the Variolaria communis, which contain as 
much of this salt as is equivelent to 15 to 20 per 
cent. of pure oxalic acid. A species of parmelia, 
collected after the droughts of the sands of Persia, 
contained 66 per cent. of the substance. 

From the insolubility of the oxalate of lime, it 
is not probable that it can contribute, by itself, to 
the food of plants. It cannot be decomposed by 
alkalies, on superior affinity, because its affinity is 
greater with calcareous matter; but it may be de- 
composed by sulphuric acid, in which gypsum will 
be found, and the oxalic acid, thus disengaged, will 
be capable of entering into new combinations with 
fixed or volatile salts or magnesia. These combi- 
nations are soluble, and when not super-acidulated, 
they promote vegetation in a high degree. 


Puospuate or Lime. 


Lime combines with phosphoric acid in variable 
proportions, and forms several compounds. Of 
these, by far the most abundant, and certainly the 
most useful in agriculture, are the earthy parts of 
bones, and a native mineral, called phosphorite, both 
of which are hereafter described under their appro- 

riate heads. And it occurs, but less abundantly, 
in corals, oyster shells, and in the shells of other 
fish; in the teeth, horns, nails, hair, and other 
paris of animals; and in the horny wings and 
covering of numerous insect tribes. It also exists 
in minute quantities in nearly all limestones and 
marls; probably there are few fertilesoils in which 





‘ ingredients in the grain, straw, stalk, or roots of 


mcst cultivated crops; and hence, is indispensable 
to their perfect growth and maturity. 


Bi-pHosrpHaTe or Lime. 


When burned bones are reduced to powder, and 
digested insulphurie acid, (oil of vitriol,) diluted 
with once or twice its weight of water, the acid 
combines with a portion of the lime, and forms 
sulphate of lime, (gypsum,) while the remainder 
of the lime, and the whole of the phosphoric acid 
are dissolved. The solution, therefore, contains 
an acid phosphate of lime, or one in which the 
phosphoric acid exists in much larger quantity 
than in the earth of bones. The true bi-phosphate, 
when free from water, consists of 

Per cent. 
Lime, - - - - - - - - - = - = = 28.5 
Phosphoric acid, - - - - - - - - - TL5 


100.0 
This substance exists in the urine of most animals, 
and is therefore an important constituent of liquid 
manures of animal origin. If the mixture of gyp- 
sum and acid phosphate, above described, be 
largely diluted with water, it will form a most 
valuable liquid manure, especially for grass-lands, 
and for crops of rising grain. In this liquid state, 
the phosphoric acid will diffuse itself easily and 
perfectly throughout the soil, and there will speedi- 
ly lose its acid character and unite with one or 
other of the following substances, almost always 
present in every variety of land, namely, potash, 
soda, ammonia, lime, or magnesia, which have 
the property of combining with acids, and thus neu- 
tralizing them, or depriving them of their acid qual- 
ities and effects. Or, if to the solution, before it 
is applied to the land, a quantity of pearlash be 
added until it begin to turn milky, a mixture of the 
ay age with the sulphates of lime and of potash 
will be obtained; or, if soda be added instead of 
otash; or, the phosphates with the sulphates of 
ime and of soda, either of which mixtures will be 
still more efficacious upon the land, than the so- 
lution of the acid phosphates alone, Or, to the 
solution of bones in the acid, the potash or soda 
may be added without further dilution, and the 
whole then dried up by the the addition of char- 
coal powder, or even of vegetable mould, until it 
is ina sufficiently dry state to be scattered with 
the hand as a top-dressing, or buried in the land 
by means of a drill. 








(> We learn from the papers West, that ‘‘the 
first Wine Fair of Missouri, opened at St. Louis, 
on the 13th ult. About 70 specimens were exhi- 
bited, contributed from Illinois, New York, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Ohio, I hentueky, 'l’ennes- 
see, and Missouri. Seventeen gentlemen were se- 
lected as a Board of Judges, to compare speci- 
mens offered and award the premiums. They re- 
port that all the specimens are very superior in 
character, and indicate great improvement in the 
manufacture of native wines. It has been decided 
by the Missouri Wine Company to hold hereafter 
in St. Louis, an annual Fair, from which most en- 
couraging results are expected.”’ 





The Fruit Crop, which it was thought at one 
time would be severely affected, in consequence 
of the severity of the season, it is now believed, 





it is wholly wanting. It likewise forms oneof the 





will be an average crop. 
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Transactions of the Michigan State Agricultural Society. 
CULTIVATION OF CLOVER.; 
RED CLOVER.— (Trifolium Pratense.) 
BY S. B. NOBLE. 

Clover is a leguminous, biennial plant, some va- 
rieties of which are indigenous to almost all parts 
of the globe. Under certain circumstances it will 
become perennial. In England, Scotland and Ger- 
many red clover is called an exotic, and it is diffi- 
cult to say to what country it is indigenous. It 
has become an almost universal favorite among 
agriculturists in all countries; and in many por- 
tions of our wheat growing districts it is thonght 
to be indispensable in raising a crop of that staple. 
As a fertilizer it has not an equal among any of 
the leguminous plants. 

VARIETIES. 

The varieties of clover are quite numerous, but 
as red clover is the one most cultivated we shall 
confine our article to that variety. Of red clover 
it is supposed there are three kinds; one a large 
coarse kind, the latest of the three, and of the 
least value; another variety is called the medium, 
and is the most cultivated; the other is asmall va- 
riety, and cultivated to a small extent; an early, 
fine textured kind, but small. 

OBJECT OF CULTIVATION. 

There isa three-fold object in cultivating clover, 
viz: for pasture, for had, any another, the most 
important of the three, is, for a fertilizer.—It. is 
rich in nutriment, according to professor John- 
ston, who analyzed a first crop from an acre of 
land, and found it to contain the following ingre- 


dients: 

Albumen, gluten and casein,.............00 430 lbs 
Ny ME MR sais acsdecnccepiscnaoussssasceaoiesaass 143 « 
Starch, sugar, gum and dextrine,........ 1,825 « 
I I bassin tesdcsacecccicassseaccas 1,156 * 





3,554 Ibs. 

According to Boussingalt, the elements of a first 

and second crop of clover from an acre of land 
are, of 


I kha ic acid aapcn canniaccedama ceased soso 0,200 Ibe. 
ND gs stcissassccatecisccassasasiedsssncecane 288 <“* 
DNs corsashccacatssacssosdcasstoecasobeasesa 2,211 ¢€ 
PI gsc sasaadeccebascacsssssascsnesisisseis ae 





5,374 Ibs. 


SOIL. 
The soil best adapted for raising clover is an 
argillaceous one, a clayey loam, and one in which 
lime and other alkaline earths are present. Any 
soi] that may be called a good wheat soil is also a 
good clover soil; because wheat possesses many 
of the same important ingredients, but not in the 
same proportion. That the alkalies should be 
largely in the ascendancy to constitute a good clo- 
ver soil, we infer from an analysis of the ashes of 
clover. They contain according to Professor 
Horsford, 
i iiasacissdscnessadsesasescsccccksssesssaceseuein 16.101 
TIER 6 cncacescsecscsssssssecesnccscnsscnsooseseos eee 1.874 
PIB onccccccsctscssensscacesccacees ssccccssessen pececes -40 712 
Waiicnisccacsbandecassisonsactiencsdcavnisassnosuiaaae 
MIOIER 5 s0-scccccescccesccecscncsessooecasesssosooses 8 
Phosphate Of iron,.........csssesesesseeeeeeereeeeees 
Chlorine, ........ jadsbankacasasces achsanbtesdeanseeate ° 
Phosphoric Acid,.......... 
Sulphuric acid,............. 
IS sskiccesisercaree siebeuienidd jodaden ssbdietenasens 







289 | the seed, andis notnowsugar. These factss 





A glance at the above shows that clover is com- 
posed of a large proportion of the alkaline earths, 
as lime, soda, magnesia and potash. It follows 
that to prepare those ingredients that they may be 
appropriated by the clover, sulphuric acid must be 
present, and without it those ingredients couid 
never have been oe eae by the growing 
plant. After deducting the carbonic acid, carbon 
and sand, one hundred pounds of the ashes contain 
nearly as follows: 

UNNI cinatalivat cn ccdackasaccupucenccasisasmedsacencees 16 lbs. 
WN cbbbesbtnass. secabescssadacaccess cébspasdeaaceiiel 40 « 


PIII cccssavcsbiupssaddnebasacssceskaiacsdscanscen g 
RNIN: dcasosessianssdddsdcadssessbaghandkeancscsbacs Q 
UNG BON ii sccsciss scasccasssessedas eccasidce a 


ROMRINNNG: MMM gcc sincnsncscocsspessessasssesaeconsses . * 
ee icisbabhbiaacddcaaanis tases cannabis s 6 

A little over one-half a ton of clover hay will 
produce the above. It takes one hundred pounds 
of clover to make eleven pounds of ashes. 

MANURE. 

Soils that are light and porous are generally de- 
ficient in the mineral materials, and cannot pro- 
duce clover to advantage unless a proper fertilizer 
be applied. Ashes contain potash; plaster con- 
tains lime and sulphuric acid, and salt contains so- 
da and chloride. It follows that those articles are 
proper fertilizers for clover. Besides the inor- 
ganic material of clover, it contains starch, 
sugar, albumen, gluten, &c., which are composed 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen.— 
These are supplied, in part, from the atmos- 

here, and may be supplied, in part, by common 
arn-yard manure, before it has undergone much 


_ | decomposition. 


Plaster applied to clover fixes the ammonia; 
the sulphuric acid of the plaster disengages itself 
from the lime and unites with the ammonia, and 
forms sulphate of ammonia, and holds or fixes it, 
preventing its escape in the form of gas, till the 
growing plant appropriates it to itself. 

TIME OF CUTTING. 

The disagreement among cultivators themselves 
may be harmonized by a few scientific facts, which 
cannot be easily overlooked or evaded. The pe- 
riod when clover possesses the greatest amount of 
nutritious matter is the proper time to cut it. If 
cut before or after that time, some portion of its 
nutriment is lost. 

An experiment by Professor Horsford fully set- 
tles this point. Clovercut on the sixteenth of June 
at,the surface of the soil, when the heads just be- 
gan to appear, produced only 0.80 per cent of su- 
gar. Clover cut on the first of July, when the 
heads were fully developed, produced 1.15 per cent 
of sugar; very near fifty per cent. more than that 
cut first. 

If clover is not cut when sugar is most preva- 
lent it goes to perfect the seed, and the same loss 
of nutriment is the result. A little observation 
of the instincts and habits of the insect tribes will 
confirm any skeptical person upon this point.— 
Bees and other insects never work upon clover be- 
fore it blossoms, because sugar has not been elabo- 
rated; nor after, because it has gone to suppers 

ould 
satisfy any agriculturist as to the proper time to 


)| cut clover. 


CURING THE HAY. 

The water contained in green clover, when first 
cut, amounts to from seventy-five to eighty-three 
percent. It also contains a certain amount of su- 
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gar, which is easily iermented. Therefore, when 
cut and placed in a barn or stack, fermentation 
will be produced, which will destroy the sugar 
and other nutritive qualities, and vinegar or acid 
will be produced, rendering the hay sour and un- 
fit for food. If sufficiently dried, the sugar will 
remain with the fibre, and the hay will be a nutri- 
tious, wholesome food for stock, and supply the 
animals with, not only food, but an element (car- 
bon) which will generate animal heat. 
The whole plant contains 11.18 per cent. of ash- 

es; the leaves 10.69 per cent and the stems 8.52 

er cent. All of the ingredients have more or 
ess of valuable properties to support the animal 
economy. The leaves contain nearly one-fourth 
part more than the stem alone. They should be 
carefully preserved. This can only be done by 
carefully drying the clover before putting it into 
the barn. The clover may be cut and permitted 
to lay in the swarth a few hours to wilt. Let it 
then be carefully put up into bunches, to remain a 
few days, to cure and partly dry. When it is de- 
sired to house it, let the bunches be opened and 
exposed to the air a few hours, and it is then fit to 
goto the barn. A little salt may be scattered 
broadcast over the layers. Never let the hay dry 
so much in the field as to have the leaves and heads 
drop off by handllng or hauling. 
CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 





The whole plant,.........cccccccccsseceseee 1.83 per cent. 
Te i sccciccscssscsesciiins anieessnanel 175 *§ 
TID y, sss sniecsrciasissinnracsacs sarees 140 


The ashes of clover contain the following per 
centage, by which some estimate may be made of 
its value as a fertilizer: 





Potash yo...ccccscescccccccccccsccescesosese 12.164 per cent. 
Sodium,......... dasdabnsaoenaencnsacssacn 1.41 . 
SI dihabsadaasdesosesenaninsasscusesdaned 30.757 
i ciintassasaiacbsien siiebbawbaindansiia 16.556 es 
Magnesin,........0cccccccrccccccccccscece 6.262 ‘* 
Phosphate of iron.,..... 506 ‘“ 
IN. 45, dacananisoie aac, See se 
Phosphoric acid,...... shai 2.957 6 
BalPRUric ACId,..0......cccccccccsccesee -801 . 
IN ddeckedbigesnditadeshamensnnnebasens 1.968 oe 
ae: 22.930 66 
ONIN iciccsaicssacsscecsicccnisa: ane as 
99.718 


The large quantity of carbonic acid should be 
vonsidered. It far exceeds the sum of all the oth- 
er acids, being nearly twenty-three per cent. of 
the whole. When green clover is first plowed 
under, by the action of carbon, heat is evolved 
and fermentation begins ; carbonic acid gas is 
formed, and passing off forms a chemical combi- 
nation with the mineral or inorganic elements of 
the soil, rendering them fit to be assimilated and 
appropriated by the succeedingcrop. Thatclover 
is a powerful fertilizer for wheat, and all other 
crops requiring lime and other alkaline earths, 
is admitted by most agriculturists; but at what 
stage of its growth it is best to do it is yet a mat- 
ter not fully settled. 

Some assert that when clover is full grown it is 
& positive injury to plow it under; and assign as a 
reason that such a mass of green substance passes 
rapidly into a state of fermentation, and becomes 
so far decomposed as to produce the acetous fer- 
mentation; acid is formed before the crop can re- 
ceive any benefit from the vinous fermentation. 
They also claim that the clover may be pastured 





off, and half or more.of the mass of herbage be 
converted into maaure, and left upon the soil by 
the droppings of the stock, and this will be equiva- 
lent to any supposed loss of the clover fed off, and 
a saving so far made of the amount of food taken 
from the field, and a farther saving of the less la- 
bor required to turn under a half crop instead of 
a full one. Those who maintain the opposite 
theory claim that a full grown crop is best 
to plow under; assert the fact that the full 
grown clover containing the largest proportion 
of sugar, and the largest amount of herbage, 
it must be best. Now both of these individu- 
als may be right, under certain circumstances, 
as much depends upon the season. If it be dry it 
may decompose less rapidly than it would if the 
converse were true. It will also depend upon 
what crop is to follow the clover. It is generally 
pppoe eer good authority, that wheat requires 
a soil in which lime and the alkalies exist in a 
large proportion. It is also known that clover 
contains alkalies, or mineral earths, in abundance 
for any crop, and the carbonic acid of the clover 
will decompose them. It follows that a cloverlay 
is a good manure for wheat. 
SEEDING TO CLOVER 

There are various modes adopted to seed land 
to clover. Some scatter the straw evenly over 
the land, and say that ordinarily there is enough 
seed left after threshing to seed the land with, and 
the straw is a benefit to the land and no injury to 
the wheat. Others prefer to sow the seed in chaff, 
and say it can be sown more evenly, and assert 
that the machines in which the seed is cleaned in- 
jures a large proportion of seed, and prevents it 
from —, Others prefer to sow the seed in 
acleanstate. Now all these methods may be good, 
and each individual must decide for himself as to 
the mode for him to pursue. 

QUANTITY OF SEED. 

The quantity of seed to an acre is from six to 
twelve pounds; the latter —— we think none 
too much. Two pounds of it may be allowed for 
imperfect seed. If sown thick the hay will be 
finer and better, and the seed be more likely to 
grow, protecting each other. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

The practice of sowing in the spring is the most 
followed. Let it be done when there is snow on 
the ground, if such a thing can be had; it can be 
sown more evenly. 

If we should follow the teachings of nature we 
should select the fall of the year to sow the seed. 
If sown early, it will come up and get rooted be- 
fore winter sets in. If it does not vegetate in the 
fall it will have the benefit of the fall rains and 
freezing and thawing to enable it to grow early in 
the spring. Some few are practicing this course 
with success. Nature’s method is to sow her 
seeds as soon as they are ripe. They generally 
vegetate and grow well, and biennial and peren- 
nial plants usually get large enough to withstand 
the winters. This is true with indigenous plants, 
and how far clover may be acclimated and become 
as hardy as an indigenous plant, experiment alone 
can determine. 

WITH WHAT SHOULD IT BE SOWN? 

It should be sown with some plant that will give 
it protection. If sown with oats, peas or barley, 
it is too late, and the dry weather sets in before 
it gets large enough to survive it, and it frequent- 
ly cannot vegetate at all. Wheat having already 
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been sown, and its leaves are sufficiently expanded 
to protect the young clover as soon as up; it is 
therefore better to sow with wheat, as being the 
least risk. The wheat is cut in time to give the 
clover a chance to mature. 

SAVING THE SEED. 

The old method of mowing the clover and 
threshing the seed from the straw is nearly aban- 
doned. Machines have been invented by which 
the heads are taken from the straw in the field; 
the heads alone have to be threshed; the straw re- 
maining in the field as a fertilizer. The first crop 
is cut for hay, and the second crop is generaliy 
allotted for seed. It has a better season of the 
year to perfect itself, and the farmer more time to 
attend to it. 





MUTTON SHEEP. 


In reply to the question of a friend—*What 
would be the most economical way to get upa 
flock of good mutton sheep?’’ the Boston Cultiva- 
tor says:— 

‘In reply to the question, we may say that some- 
thing depends on circumstances. If the person 
who proposes to engage in this business has plenty 
of ready money, he may purchase at once a breed- 
ing stock from some established breeder of the 
variety he prefers. Ifhe has not, let him purchase 
aram, andif he can afford it, a ewe or two, of 
the preferred breed. Then let him go to Brighton 
or Cambridge market, at the season when sheep 
are cheap—say in September or October—and buy 
such ewes as come nearest to the standard of the 
breed to which the ram belongs. He can get 
them for about what mong | are worth to kill, or if 
he has to give an extra half-dollar for a superior 
one, it is of no moment, provided she will breed. 
He may not find the number he wants on one mar- 
ket-day, but let him pick out the right ones, even 
if he has to attend market two or three days to 
get them. 

Having secured the requisite number of ewes, 
they may be put to breeding. Let the ram lambs 
be castrated at a tender age—the earlier the op- 
eration is performed, the less they will mind it. 
They may be sold as fat lambs, or kept to a mut- 
ton age, as best suits the prospects for profits.— 
Select such ewe lambs as partake most of the 
character of the sire, keep them constantly grow- 
ing, and when they are eighteen months old, put 
them to a ram of the same breed as their sire.— 
It might answer to put them to their sire, but it 
is only in cases where an individual possesses cer- 
tain excellencies in a higher degree than they are 
usually met with, and is at the same time free 
from defects, that this kind of breeding would be 
advisable. 

We are now at the close of the second year from 
the commencement of the experiment. The old 
ewes have brought two sets of lambs. The first 
have been provided for, as above, and the second 
are to go the same way. If the flock is as large 
as the owner desires, the old ewes should be fat- 
tened and turned off, as the first set of young ewes 
will have lambs in the spring. These will be 
three-fourths of the breed of the sire and grand- 
sire. The rams of this stock should be castrated 

oung, and the best of the ewe lambs selected to 
reed from. If any ewes of the same breed of the 


rams have been obtained, their produce has of 
course been reserved to aid in forming a breeding 
flock which may in time supply the place of the 





cross-hred animals. If no ewes of the breed of 
the rams have been obtained, the cross-bred ewes 
will be bred to such rams as were first adopted, till 
the progeny cannot be distinguished from the full- 
bloods. If the increase is too great for the con- 
venience of the owner, it will give so much the 
better chance to select out the finest, turning the 
others over to the butcher, unless somebody wants 
them to breed from. 

What breed shall be chosen? This may depend 
something on fancy and taste, and something on 
the pasturage and the market where the meat will 
be sold. Of long-wooled breeds, the Leicester 
and Cotswold are most prominent. The former 
are largest, most hardy, and produce most wool. 
They have in general less symmetry than the Lei- 
cester, and probably do not mature quite so early. 
The Cotswold was made up by crosses of the Lei- 
cester, but is now called a breed by itself. Both 
these breeds make more fat in proportion to Jean 
than some of the short-wooled breeds, and the 
flesh is coarser in texture and notso well flavored. 
In England prices are graduated according to 
breed, so that, although the long-wooled breeds 
may make the most pounds of meat in proportion 
to expense, the superior price of the meat of the 
short-wooled may make them quite as profitable. 
In this country we do not generally make this dis- 
crimination, though we are approximating it.— 
But until people will pay for quality in meat, the 
coarser kinds may pay the producer better than 
the finer. 

Of short-wooled breeds the South Down has 
long been a favorite. In quality of meat they are 
only excelled by the Welsh and Scotch mountain 
breeds. They have been greatly improved in sym- 
metry and weight of carcass, and the celebrated 
Webb stock appears to be heavier fleeced than 
the breed formerly was. They mature or fatten, 
also, much earlier, but it is aileged that the a | 
of the meat is not as good as that of the old breed. 
Still there is no question that South Down mutton 
is the best the American market now affords. In 
every city or large town, there are some persons 
who are willing to pay for quality in meats, but 
at present the proportion of this class of customers 
is too small, though it is steadily increasing. 

Intermediate, as to length of wool, between the 
South Down and the long-wooled breeds, is the 
comparatively new variety called the Oxfordshire 
Down. We have so fully stated the origin of this 
breed in former articles, that it is unnecessary to 
go, into particulars in regard toit here. They 
have been introduced into this country by Mr. Fay, 
of this city, and Mr. Rives, of Virginia. Proba- 
bly none of them have yet been brought into mar- 
ket as mutton. They stand well in the English 
markets—the mutton selling almost as high as the 
South Down. They have done well here, and 
will, if bred with judgment, prove a valuable 
breed for the eastern section of the country We 
should consider either them or the South Downs, 
rather better adapted to dry, short pastures than 
either the Leicesters or Cotswolds. 

The Shropshire Downs is latterly attracting 
much attention in England. We have seen but 
few specimens of the breed, as but few have been 
imported. They are rather larger in general than 
the South Down, and their wool is similar in char- 
acter. Their meat sells as high as that of the 
South Down, and is by some preferred, on account 
of its having a greater proportion of lean, and 
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the fat and lean being better mixed. They are 


said to be more hardy than the South Down. We 
resume they would be a good variety for New 
ngland. 
here is one thing of some importance, as af- 
fecting the profits of aoe. on which we have 
not particularly spoken in the preceding remarks, 
viz: the wool. The fleece of the Leicesters, of the 
best flocks, may perhaps, average six pounds each, 
including the usual proportion of breeding ewes in 
the flock. The Cotswolds would perhaps go a lb. 
higher. The Cotswold is a little coarser, but 
not enough so to make a difference in the price. 
When ordinary Merino wool is worth forty-five 
cents per pound, this would bring thirty-three 
cents. The South Down is naturally rather a 


light-fleeced sheep, and more inclined to shed its | 


* 
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of has not been checked by the remedial process I 
have suggested. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood on this 
subject. The mowing recommended refers only 
to the bushes and briers. He who has an abun- 
dant supply of corn-stalks, shucks, wheatstraw and 
chaff, has no need of hay for stock of any kind.— 
If near to market, and hay can be sold for one 
dollar cash, then mow it; but if at a distance from 
market, and the staple crops are corn and wheat, 
mow not. Itis my decided opinion that the cut- 
ting of a crop of clover-hay, and the taking away 
of the seed, will exhaust Jand as much as a crop 
of corn. Rich flats will stand it, but common 
high land cannot. 





he question may be asked, why graze if so 
much opposed to hay-making? Because cash pay- 


wool in spring, before shearing-time, than other | ments are made to the land in amy it, whilst 


breeds. It must be a good flock, even of the Webb | but little is returned to it when 


stock, that will average four pounds a head of 
washed wooled—one half of the flock being nurs- 
ing ewes. The wool does not command much 
more in market, than the Leicester and Cotswold 
—say three or four cents per pound. The Oxford- 
shire Downs, from what we have seen, we should 
think would average a pound more of wool per 
head than the South Downs, and the difference in 
price would be, perhaps, two cents a pound in fa- 
vor of the latter. 
The relative value of the fleeces of four of these 
breeds, may therefore stand as follows: 
Leicester, 6 lbs. per fleece, a 33c.—$1.98 
Cotswold, Tite. ** * “ = 2.31 
South Down, 4]bs. “ * a 37c.— 1.48 
Ox. Down, 5 lbs. * & a 35c.— 1.75”’ 


{Communicated tothe Virginia State Agricultura! Society.) 


ESSAY ON CLEARING LAND INFESTED WITH 
SASAFRAS AND BRIERS. 


BY W. W. GILMER. 


Repeated cropping in corn, wheat, or oats, will 
but multiply these pests. The best plan to eradi- 
cate them, [ have found (after many trials) to be 
mowing them off in the month of May, and sub- 
jecting the land toclose grazing A field of mine, 
in 1850, was, after corn, so thickly set with sasa- 
fras and briers, that a friend remarked, that it 
afforded a good swarth —a all over. It was 
sown in wheat and grass in the Spring, and was 
afterwards grazed for four years to the utmost 
limit of its capability; the bushes and briers were 
mowed but once, and to my great delight, the entire 
field had not left upon it a brier or bush, except 
where a sasafras tree had been grubbed up.— 
Grubbing a thickset field is a very costly opera- 
tion, and will not cure the evil. The idea prevails 
in the Valley of Virginia, that our lands on this 
side of the mountains are far more liable to such 
pests than theirs. The reason for this impression 
is obviously not in the greater liability of our 
lands to be so infested, but in the different modes 
treating them which prevail in these localities re- 
— Their lands are set in grass when 
fresh, and mowed and grazed from the year they 
are cleared, by which means these pests are kept 
under, whilst ours have been generally worked as 
long as they would pay, and in many instances 
much longer, and not grazed, because we had but 
little stock, and were only mowed to a very limi- 


ay is cut and fed 
on the farm, and nothing when it is sold off.— 
Again, the grazing process proceeds slowly and 
but gradually despoils the land of its covering, 
while mowing leaves it suddenly denuded and ex- 
= to the blazing Summer’s sun. I keepas fat 

orses and oxen as most persons, yet I have not, 
on‘a farm seam + | adapted to the business, cut 
five tons of hay within the space of twenty years. 
Let those who have rich moist flats, institute care- 
ful experiments to test the relative value of their 
production in corn and in hay. It will be found 
that the corn will give at least fifty bushels of 
grain per acre, while the rough food from that 
acre will amount to at least as much in quantity, 
and be fully equal in quality to hay so far as it is 
eaten. The difference, then, in favor of the corn 
crop, will be the nett gain of the amount of grain 
prduced, the offal of the crop being fully equal in 
value to the production of the same quantity of 
land in hay. 


OF THE EFFECT OF GYPSUM ON TOBACCO, AS 
TESTED BY A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Read before the Agricultural Society of Charlotte, and 
ordered to be published in the Farmers’ Register. 


The following from the Southern Farmer will 
give force to suggestions we made recently on the 
subject of the agricultural value of Plaster of 
Paris or Gypsum. The remarkable effect upon 
tobacco is not uncommon, and very familiar to 
tobacco growers, upon filthy or turf lands especial- 
ly. The value of ashes for tobacco is also obvious 
and well known: 

At the last meeting of the Society, I communi- 
cated the following facts in relation to the effects 
produced by the application of plaster on my crop 
of tobacco, then growing. Owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining plaster, its application was delayed 
until some time between the 10th and 20th of July, 
when the larger number of the plants had been top- 
ped. It was applied, by dropping from the fingers 
on the top of the stalk, or in the bud when not 1 
ped, so as to be distributed along down the stalk 
and upon the stems of the leaves where they join 
the stalk, to the amount of about a half an egg- 
shell to each plant, leaving several rows through 
different parts of the lot, unplastered. On the 
evening and night after we finished this process, 
there was a fine fall of rain, after which I did not 
again see the lot until the eighth day from the time 





ted extent; on which account the evil complained 
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the plaster was applied, when to my astonishment, 
the whole lot, which had before looked faded and 
sickly, had assumed a fine healthy and vigorous 


growth, with the exception of the unplastered 
rows, which still retained the yellow and un- 
healthy appearance. The oo produced by the 
plaster was so obvious and striking that I carried 
several persons to see it, who readily pointed out 
the unplastered rows. Among others, some of 
my fair friends, who (however acute they may be 
in detecting the difference of quality of silks and 
satins, would not be supposed to possess any ex- 
traordinary scrutiny in regard to the quality of 
tobacco) as readily pointed them out. The differ- 
ence, though obvious in the size of the tobacco, 
was more so in the color, and perceptible to the 
feel with the fingers, the leaves of the plastered 
tobacco evidently having more ‘“‘body.’’ The dif- 
ference has existed to the present time, (the 20th 
of August,) and can be seen as far as the spaces 
between the rows can be distinctly marked by the 
eye, but is not altogether as striking as fora week 
or two after it was first noticed—and although 
evident improvement has been produced through- 
out my crop by the use of plaster, yet, (owing 
probably to the fact that the remainder of it was 
or land cultivated in tobacco last year, and of 
course, clear of litter, and that the plaster was 
applied after the rain,) the effect is not as obvious 
in any other part of the cropas the lot referred to. 
Part of the lot on which my experiments were 
tried, has been cleared six years—cultivated the 
first three in tobacco—the fourth in wheat, seeded 
in clover—rested the fifth (except a small part 
mowed for hay) and ploughed last fall, with a 
heavy coat of clover and broom-straw mixed.— 
The other part has been cleared much longer; 
cultivated repeatedly in tobacco, seeded in wheat 
and herd’s grass, and had remained five or six years 
in turf—though for several years past, covered 
with a light coat of litter. 
On communicating the above facts to the society, 
{ was requested to test the effect of the plaster by 
weighing the plants, both in the green and cured 
state, and report the result. Accordingly, I sub- 
mit the following, as ascertained by the most care- 
ful personal investigation I could make. 
he first experiment, was made on two rows, 
side by side, running nearly east and west on a 
gentle declivity of a southern exposure, with a 
soil of gray sandy loam, based on yellow clay— 
containing each forty-two plants. A man prece- 
ded one with a knife, passing on between the 
plastered and unplastered rows, with instructions 
to cut every plant thoroughly ripe. In the plas- 
tered row he cutsixteen plants—in the unplastered 
ten; showing a gain in favor of the plastered row 
a difference of four plants. As soon as the plants 


and resulted thus: the ten unplastered plants 
weighed 154 lbs.—the plastered, 2314 lbs. —makin 
: : “anaes in favor of the plastered plants o 
3 Ibs. 

The third experiment was made in the same 
rows on the other side of the hollow, inthe choco- 
late colored soil, with the red clay base, with the 
same care as the others, and resulted as follows: 
The ten unplastered plants weighed 15} lbs.— 
the ten plastered plants 20} lbs.—leaving a differ- 
ence in favor of the plastered plants of 43 Ibs. 

I then hung these several parcels on separate 
sticks, in the usual manner, (except that they were 
numbered, to avoid mistakes,) and placed them 
side by side in the centre of the barn, on the first 
firing tier, (so that they might be equally cured, 
and after curing them in the usual way, stri 
and tied them up in bundles as for pressing. They 
pene then separately weighed, and the results 

ollow: 





Ibs. oz. 
The Ist experiment—unplastered, 2 13 
2Qd do do 2 9 
3d do do 2 5 
q 
Ibs. oz. Ibs. “oz4 
Plastered, 2 15144 Gain, 2} 
do 3 10 do i 4 
do 8 43 do 153 
3 #14 
Total gain in the 30 plants, 2 3 
Estimated gain in a crop of 10,000 
pounds, Ibs. 2215 oz. 3 
That sold at $8 per hundred will be $800 
Gain in the sale, $177 20 
Off for 4 bbls. plaster at $3 per bbl., 12 
Nett gain, $165 20 


Anperson C. Morton. 





Aaricu.turaL Epirors Convention.—It is now 
roposed that the Convention alluded to in our 
ast, be held during the next meeting of the Ameri- 

can Pomological Society, on the 14th September, 
‘tat which time they can get together and organ- 
ize, transact any necessary preliminary business— 
in Short hold a Convention and adjourn to an 

future time and place that may then be agree 

upon. Extensive arrangements are in progress to 
make the next meeting of the Pomological Society 
an unusually interesting one, and it will doubtless 





had completely “‘fallen,’’ (or withered,) I weighed 
the ten cut from the plastered row, which weighed 
20 Ibs. I then weighed ten from the unplastered | 
row, which weighed 19 lbs—showing a gain in 
favor of the plastered row of only 1 Ib. 

The second experiment was tried on two rows | 
extending across a hollow, or drain, through the | 


clovered part of the lot, containing two distinct | 


soils, one which is the theatre of this experiment , 
precisely similar to that on which the first was, 
tried; the other beyond the hollow, of a chocolate 
color, based on fine red clay. The plants were, 
cut and weighed, as in the first experiment, with |; 
a view to make the test as accurate as possible, 





call together many members of the Press in any 
case, while many others would gladly embrace 
the opportunity of attending the Pomological 


| Meeting, and at the same time meet their ‘‘breth- 


ren of the quiill.”” 


Tue Grain Inspection Law.—The farmers of 
Queen Anne’s county, held a meeting at the Court 
House in Centreville, on the 12th ult., for the pur- 

ose of conferring upon the subject of the Grain 
nspection law. An address was delivered by the 
Hon. E. F. Chambers. The general feeling in 


that county seemed to be favorable to the new law 
—and to giving it a fair trial. 
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We are requested by an old friend and subscri- 
ber in Washington Co., to publish the following 
article upon the making of roads—a subject which 
should attract more attention than has been given 
to it:— y 

CONSTRUCTION OF TURNPIKE ROADS. 
As the subject of Turnpike Roads now occupies 
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| four to eight-tenths of an inch in thickness, over 
|each layer before it is rolled, for the purpose of 
| consolidating the surface of the layer by filling 

voids between the broken stone fragments. After 
| the surface has been well consolidated by rolling, 
| the road is thrown open for travel. Great impor- 
| tance is attached by French Engineers to the use of 
the iron cylinder for compressing the materials of 


the attention of many persons in this county, a/2 new road. It is stated that by the use of the 
subscriber begs permission to make a few sugges- | Toller the road is placed at once in a good travel- 
ome wpe regard to the _ and most substantial | a ae ae brn ye! Se one b. _ 

t tructing t ° i ° 
The esusl eoole of Ranier Turnpike Roads is ting them by travel; the cost of repairs during the 
to plough ditches on each side of the road, throw first years is diminished; it gives the road cover- 
the earth into the middle until it is sufficiently ig @ more utiform thickness, and admits of its 
ee eee ap laie tee eas enced ar te wes of Oe 
of finely broken stone. h 

The disadvantages of this system are that for | Hagerstown and Smithsburg Turnpike, upon the 


several years the road is exceedingly disagreeable | Plan above described by Professor Mahan, which 
totravel over; the stone are loose and rolling | 2¢ts in the most satisfactory manner. It crushes 


about; the earth below the layer of stone is soft | 
and loose, and when saturated with water after | 
heavy rains or melting snows, fails to support the | 
stone, and heavy loaded wagons cut through.— 
The ruts then have tobe filled up, another layer 
of stone put on the road, and the whole process is 
expensive and troublesome. | 
A better mode of forming roads in most cases | 
seems to be, to dispense with the grading process 
in the first instance altogether, except when filling | 
up is required at the foot of the hills; but let the | 
stone be thrown promiscuously upon the natural | 
surface of the ground or upon a former road bed, | 
as the case may be. The stone should be placed | 
in a layer a foot thick or more, and all stones 
weighing more than ten pounds should be sledged 
up. They should then be formed into a proper | 





| and compresses the loose stone into a smooth and 
uniform road way, and renders the whole solid 
and compact. A SUBSCRIBER. 
P.S. The Roller referred to in the above ar- 
ticle, was manufactured by Messrs. Poole & Hunt, 
of Baltimore, and is admirably arranged. It 
weighs about ninety hundred, but can, if neces- 
sary, be loaded with two or three additional tons 
“ iron. 
or use on the road, it is secured in a heavy 
frame of timber, with a piece projecting about 
five-feet in front and ou secured with strong 
iron braces. A hole is bored near the extremity 
of this projecting piece, through which the bolt 
pin of a substantial wagon is passed, so that the 
roller occupies the position of the hind carriage 
of the wagon. Six good horses attached to the 


grade, the centre about four inches higher than | Wagon, in the usual mode, draw the roller over 


the sides, and the surface layer finely broken with 
hammers. 

Ditches are then to be ploughed on each side of 
the road, and the earth or gravel, if it can be pro- 
cured, thrown over the stone in a thin layer, and 
the whole levelled and compacted with a heav 
roller. The advantages of this method of con- | 
structing roads are, that the road is immediately | 
fit for use; the whole surface being smooth and 
uniform, no ruts are formed, and the road needs 





few repairs for many years. And when the upper 
layer of stone is worn off, so that the surface be-| 
comes rough, an additional coat of broken stone | 
will make the whole in excellent order again; and 
there is no danger that wagons will ever cut, 
through. 

Professor Mahan of the United States Miltary , 
Academy at West Point, in his treatise on ‘Civil | 
Engineering’? thus describes the French method | 
of forming roads: | 

“If the soil upon which the road covering is to 


the road without difficulty; but if it is loaded with 
pig iron, of course more horses will be required. 
A powerful brake must also be adapted to the 
roller, to check its velocity on descending grades 
of the road. In turning around, if the road is 
narrow, it is necessary to uncouple it from the 
wagon by drawing the bolt pin, and then by at- 
taching a horse to the extremity of the timber 
projecting in front, it can be turned around in the 
same manner as a locomotive on a turning table. 
It is raining heavily this morning, with wind 
from the south-east and quite warm. Wheat and 
clover fields begin to look beautiful. E. B. 


VIRGINIA CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A new society with this title has been formed at 

Richmond, Va. The committee appointed to 

frame a constitution, in making their report, say: 
“They have studiously avoided any interference 


be placed, is not very dry and firm, they compress | with the State Society or its Fairs. They are 
it by rolling; which is done by passing over it, satisfied they but express the feelings of those they 
several times an iron cylinder about six feet in| represent, in disclaiming any desire to oppose or 
diameter, and four feet in length, the weight of | impair the usefulness of the State Society, nor is 





which can be increased by additional weights, 
from six thousand to about jo oe | thousand 
=. The road material is placed upon the 

ed, when well compressed and levelled, in layers 
of about four inches; each layer compressed by 
passing the cylinder several times over it before 
a new one is laid on. Ifthe operation of rolling 
is performed in dry weather, the layer of stone is 


there any disposition of unkindness toward our en- 
terprising neighbours who have been so fortunate 
as to induce the Executive Committee of the State 
Society, to locate its Fair in their midst. But 
Richmond, through her Council, and by her citi- 
zens genetally, had contributed, in land and mon- 
ey, the sum of $54,000 up to October, 1854, in aid 
of the State Society and its Fairs—how much 





watered, and some add a layer of clean sand from 


since, your committee are not informed. She had 


¢ 
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set apart one of her largest squares—graded it— 
erected extensive and convenient buildings there- 
on—conveyed water thereto—hired an adjacent 
uare for a course, put up stables and stalls—and 
together, furnished the State Society with one 
of the most beautiful and convenient places for ex- 
hibition in this country.” 

They add, ‘‘ that this liberality of Richmond, 
had led her citizens to indulge the hope that at 
least, not yet would the Fairs be removed by the 
Executive Committee, from their neighborhood.— 
In this, they have been disappointed, and their 
ground, buildings and fixtures are vacated. 

‘*In considering, says the committee, what dis- 
position should be made of these, the suggestion 
was made by many, that there should be establish- 
ed an Agricultural and Horticultural Association, 
invite the co-operation of other parts of the State, 
get up a Fair, so timed as to be auxiliary to the 
State Fair, and thus subserve the general agricul- 
tural interests of the Commonwealth, as well as 
meet the wishes of the citizens of Richmond and 
those of the surrounding counties.” 

A constitution was accordingly adopted, and 
the following officers were duly elected : 

For President—James Lyons, of Henrico. 

For Vice Presidents—Wm. C. Rives, Aibemarle; 
Wn. B. Preston, Montgomery , Wm. H. McFar- 
land, Richmond; Phil. St. Geo. Cocke, Powhatan; 
Joseph Mayo, of Richmond ; James A. Seddon, 
Goochland; G. W. Munford, Richmond ; Collin 
Clark, Gloucester; John Rutherford, Richmond; 
E. T. Tayloe, King George ; Abm. Warwick, of 
Richmond; Allen T. Capperton, Monroe; Wm. P. 
Taylor, Caroline; Wm. Wirt, Westmoreland; W. 
P. Harrison. Prince George ; James Scott, Flu- 
vanna; R. A. Claybrook, Richmond Co.; H. R. 
Neal, Accomac; Oden G. Clay, Campbell; Geo. 
T. Yerby, Northampton. 

Executive Committee—Charles Dimmock, Rich- 
mond; J. Lucius Davis, Henrico; Geo. M. Sav- 
age, Henrico; J. M. McCue, Augusta; B. J. Bar- 
bour, Orange ; Williams C. Wickam, Hanover ; 
Hill Carter, Charles City; H. B. Tomlin, King 
William; R. Baylor, Essex; H. C. Cabell, Rich- 
mond; William Allen, Surry; C. Bruce, Halifax; 
Robert Archer, Sr., Richmond; J. W. Ware, of 
Clark; N. B. Hill, Richmond. 


From the Southern Planter. 

A FEW NOTIONS OF BREEDING HORSES. 

There is an obvious connection between the in- 
ternal vital organs of horses and their external 
forms. For instance, good lungs and constitution- 
al vigor are indicated by a broad and deep chest, 
giving room for the heart and lungs to perform 
their functions. A round, hooped barrel shows 
that the animal possesses a full capacious paunch, 
affording room for the materials from which the 
blood is provided, and indicating a tendency to easy 
fattening. A large pelvis in the females is an al- 
most certain indication of good reproductive 
organs; large bones are evidence of hard keepers, 
and the farmer’s object should be to lessen the 
bony structure, and strive after a close, snug, solid, 
not too large, but a well covered skeleton. The 
strength of animals depends far more upon the 
development of the muscular system than upon 
the mass of bones. This fact should have full 





weight in the selection of horses for breeding.— 
Animals of any kind, which have poor keeping 
while young, have their heavy structure dispro- 
portionately developed. 





I am of the opinion that too little attention has 
been paid to the proper selection of males. I 
would have the horse smaller than the mare, than 
otherwise. The practice of putting large males 
to small females, will destroy any race of animals 
if persisted in. A large male begets a large fo- 
tus, and this a small female can neither accommo- 
date, nor duly support before or after birth. Let 
the horse be of medium size, a hard, compact ani- 
mal—and let the female be rather above this 

oint, for them; and the progeny will continue to 
improve rather than degenerate. A stallion, above 
all other male breeding animals, should have com- 

actness; he should be multum in parvo indeed.— 

t may not be possible to find a male of any race 
which is perfect—those must be chosen which 
have the fewest defects. Especially should the 
breeder avoid male animals which do not possess 
the good qualities of form which he wishes to 
transmit to the offspring. No reasonable man cer- 
tainly would unite animals which show similar de- 
fects. Great size and weight are not always an 
improvement. Locality and climate must be taken 
into consideration in deciding upon what race or 
breed of horses we shall propagate. In cold lati- 
tudes, a hardy race, not ever nice in its food, will 
be found most profitable. A refined, delicate con- 
stitution will soon degenerate in such situations. 
Therefore, I prefer a horse not too large, and as 
old observers say, one with as much grey or white 
as possible, especially about the head. A horse 
with white feet and white hoofs will not do as 
much service as one with dark hoofs, because the 


white hoofs are more liable to break. Such horses. 


will require to be shod all the time. More anon. 
EXCELSIOR. 





Physiological Fact Interesting to Sheep Breeders. 


Mr. Malingie Noule, President of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Loire et Cher, reports as follows : 

‘In putting my small mixed-blood ewes, that 
weighed not above fifty-six pounds, to heavy New- 
Kent rams which weighed often two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, one apprehension alarmed me 
—the fear, I mean, of losing ewes which had cost 
so much trouble, when the time came for their 
giving birth to the large offspring one naturally ex- 
pected. But no such danger arose; and the reason 
seems tome clear. Whatever be the size of the 
ram, the germ develops itself only in proportion to 
the nourishment it receives. Now, while it remains 
in‘the womb of the female ewe, it obtains but little 
support; consequently the jambs remained small, 
and the births took p!ace without difficulty. In 
two thousand labors we had but one death that was 
occasioned by the immoderate size of the lamb. It 
was curious to see such small offspring engendered 
by such huge sires. But these little creatures, if 
well fed, soon began to grow a and it was 
not uncommon to see ewes sucked by lambs larger 
than themselves.”’ 


A correspondent in King George County, Va., 
under date of May 11, says: 


‘‘Our wheat fields are very luxuriant, and we 
shall undoubtedly reap a large crop of straw, 
whether it will be well filled with grain is yet to 
be decided. Could we have anticipated so mild a 
winter, and so seasonable aspring, we might have 
dispensed entirely with Guano.’ 
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ever since he first assumed his connexion with it, 
can be but faintly imagined; but circumstances 
have so ordained it, and he resigns into the hands 
of his respected colleague, the entire control of 
the future destiny of the Old Pioneer of Agricul- 
tural literature in this country, and would com- 
mend him to their continued support. 

In resigning his post, the undersigned cannot 
permit the opportunity to pass by, of tendering his 
unfeigned thanks, for that kind, undeviating sup- 
port, by which, for so many years, he has been 
most liberally sustained—and he is confident it 
will be gratifying to his friends to know that he 
has not labored in vain, so far as his own private 
interests are concerned, but that he has been 
blessed with the accumulation of a moderate share 
of this world’s goods, to aid in sustaining him as 
he travels the downward path of life. This he 
says not in the spirit of boastfulness, but with a 
grateful heart to the Author of every good and 


Baltimore Street, to the Jarvis Building, oni perfect gift, and because he is confident that the 


North, 5 doors from the corner of Baltimore 
Street. 

We cordially invite our friends from the 
country to drop in upon us whenever they 
can do so. We shall have a most convenient 
and accessible Office, well furnished with Ag- 
ricultural Books and Papers, for their inspec- 
tion, and shall take great pleasure in the op- 
portunity of getting hints from their practical 
experience, or in giving information and in- 
struction to such as may want it. We wish 
especially to be better acquainted with our 
young farmers. 


DISSOLUTION OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

The partnership heretofore existing under the 
firm of of S. Sanps & Worrtuineron, in the pub- 
lication of the American Farmer, &c. is this day 
dissolved by mutual consent. All persons indebt- 
ed to the firm will make payment to N. B. Worth- 
ington, and all claims against the same will be 
paid by him, he being duly authorized to settle the 


affairs of the firm. 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
N. B. WORTHINGTON. 
Baltimore, June 1, 1858. 





By the above announcement, it will be seen that 
the connexion of the undersigned with the Ameri- 
can Farmer, ceases with this number. The clos- 
ing of the present volume completes the 25th year 
of his association with this journal, and the pain 
with which he takes leave of his numerous patrons 


knowledge of the fact will be highly acceptable to 
many of his friends, who have ever evinced a 
warm personal interest in his behalf. That he 
has done the State some service, he feels fully con- 
scious—he has devoted all his energies, ever since 
his connection with the ‘*Farmer,’’ to promote the 
interest of that important class of ourcountry, for 
whose peculiar benefit the American Farmer was 
established. 

In retiring from his present post, however, it is 
not his intention to be an idle spectator of passing 
events. Though rapidly verging to three score 
years, he is still favored with the blessings of 
health, and a vigor of mind he trusts yet unim- 
paired,—due to a life spent with reference to 
‘‘temperance in all things,’’—his habits and his 


__| mind have been of too active a type to permit him 
| to rust out the remainder of the term allotted to 


him on earth—and it will be necessary for his own 
comfort and for the interest of others, and of those 
near and dear unto him, whom he has been train- 
ing and educating to take his place when he has 
finished his course on earth, that he should still 
keep on the harness, and be ready to do service 
in a cause which is endeared to him by so many 
fond recollections. In disposing of his interest in 
the ‘“‘Farmer,”’ he has reserved to himself the 
right of connecting himself with any other work— 
and he contemplates the publication of a new 
journal, so soon as he may feel prepared for its 
commencement, to be published in a quarto form, 
to be called the ‘“‘AcricutturaL Recaister,”’ to 
be devoted to the interests of the Farmers and 
Planters, and of the industrial classes Of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, and to the development 
of their resources. Although the Register will be 











and friends, many of whom have been its readers 





mainly devoted to the dissemination of informa- 
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tio® on the subject of Agriculture, and the kindred 
sciences, yet itis intended to be more of a general 
newspaper than that with which he has been so 
long connected. This is not the proper time or 
place to present the details of his plan, and it must 
therefore suffice to say, that it is his intention, as 
opportunity may offer to discuss all subjects which 
may be deemed of general interest to those 
amongst whom his lot in life has been cast—his 
past career, he trusts, will be a sufficient guarantee 
of his principles and future course. He has been 
often urged and felt inclined to the establishment 
of such a journal, but has never deemed it expedi- 
ent to change in any respect the character of that 
with which he was connected, and which has taken 
up too much of his time and attention, of late 
years, to enable him to devote his energies to con- 
ducting another. One of the most eminent agri- 
culturists of our State, in a recent letter on this 
subject, remarks:—‘* We want very much a paper 
to advocate the general interests of agriculturists, 
but I fear they are too insensible to their own in- 
terests to make such a paper profitable, and I 
could not advise you to undertake such a publica- 
tion without mature consideration.’? We intend 
to be guided by the advice of the writer, on whose 
judgment and discretion we have often had occa- 
sion to rely, and who has ever proved himself a 
true friend; we therefore appeal to the thousands 
who have heretofore sustained us, and if they can 
feel at liberty to encourage us in our undertaking, 
and deem such a publication necessary, let their 
cheering voice be heard upon, the subject. 

It will be seen by the advertisement on the 
second page of the cover of this number of the 
Farmer, that the undersigned intends continuing 
the Agency for the purchase of all kinds of Ma- 
nures, Machinery, Implements, Live Stock, &c., 
and solicits the continued support and influence 
of his friends and former patrons. Having given 
this branch of the business his particular attention, 
he feels confident of his ability to render satisfac- 
tion to those who may require his services. 

As our connexion with the Farmer now ceases, 
we beg to bid adieu to its patrons, and to wish 
them all health and happiness. 

Samvec Sanps. 





lt will be seen. by the above, that the partner- 
ship heretofore existing between Mr. Sands and 
‘the undersigned, is dissolved by mutual consent.— 
Mr. Sands’ whole interest in that partnership pass- 
ing by purchase into my hands, and with it, of 
course, the proprietorship of the American Farmer. 

_ In assuming she duty which this purchase im- 
poses, the undefsigned is not insensible to the obli- 
gations and the responsibilities it involves. The 
American Farmer is the well established represen- 





tative of the farming interest in a large region of: 


country, and it§circulation gives it influence, not 
only within its own more appropriate range, the 
Middle, Southern and South-western States, but 
to some extent ip all parts of the country. It be- 
comes our duty to make this influence felt for the 
general promotion of that interest, for the espe- 
cial advancement of the agricultural progress of 
the day, for the elevation of the agricultural life 
of the country, not in Wealth and independence 
merely, but in the refinements of country living, 
in education, in manly and womanly culture, and 
in every Christian grace and virtue. If the provi- 
dence of God is opening up this great country for 
a higher development of the race of man than it 
has yet attained, what a responsibility belongs to 
him who can bring an influence to bear upon its 
farm life! We know the value of an improved 
agriculture, in renewing the worn fields of our 
older States, and in enabling them to yield profit- 
able returns to the immense capital and labor en- 
gaged in their culture; we know the importance 
to every member of the community, and to the na- 
tion at large, of successful harvests; we know the 
worth of wise and prudent teachings in practical ag- 
riculture; we estimate at their full value what 
science has already accomplished for this pursuit, 
and we hope still more from its future revelations. 
We think that young farmers should be taught, and 
trained and educated to their business, as men are 
trained in other practical pursuits. But our in- 
terest in agricultural improvement and agricultu- 
ral life, rises above all these considerations. The 
every-day life of the country depends upon the 
food and raiment our agriculture produces, but its 
great future upon the men and women of which our 
farms are the nurseries. Where, if not there, 
shall we get supplies of bone and muscle, of vigor- 
ous, hardy, healthy constitutions? Where the 
sound and energetic minds, which have so close 
connection with the sound body? Where the un- 
sophisticated morals, the pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, but from our farm houses? These are the 
plant beds, where the future sons and daughters of 
the State are to be nurtured and reared; and influ- 
ence for good exerted here, will multiply itself a 
thousand fold, in the future life which is to possess 
and occupy the broad domain of the nation. All 
other improvements in agriculture, therefore, are 
valuable in proportion as they tend to this great 
work of developing, cultivating, elevating, raising 
toa higher life, the men and women of the country. 
A competent support which results from improved 
lands and improved modes of culture, has this ten- 
dency. It gives leisure for self-culture, and ineli- 
nation for improved associations. It furnishes 
means of education, and opportunities and facili- 
ties for church going. Every simple luxury of 
country life—a pleasant, tasteful house, a well 
turfed, shaded lawn, a well planted flower garden 
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—are all means of solieenhen and aiden. as 
well as enjoyment, and all tend to a higher and 
better mode of life. 

In taking the sole control and direction of the 
Farmer, the undersigned does not think it worth 
while to make the promise of any very special 
changes or improvements. There will be some 
made in the start, and others as it may be thought 
desirable, but he wishe#the readers of the paper 
to understand that he means to devote to it what- 
ever of capacity he may have, to make it more 
and more worthy of their support. He will by no 
means be satisfied to have the Farmer hold any 
thing less than the first rank as an agricultural 
publication, both in its practical and scientific de- 
partments, nor will he be satisfied until its present 
circulation is doubled. He believes, without 
any disparagement to the previous conduct of the 
journal, and he designs none, that he has now the 
opportunity and the facilities, arising out of his own 
experience and other advantages not necessary to 
mention, to give it a higher character than it has 
heretofore enjoyed, and while doing this. it is his 
intention to use most vigorously every legitimate 
means to extend its circulation and influence. 

In the conduct of the paper his own experience 
as a practical Farmer and Planter, will enable him 
to advise discreetly those who seek advice, and to 
discriminate in selecting from the writings of 
others, between practical instruction, and visiona- 
ry theoretical fancies. With no inclination to 
disparage the applications of science to the prac- 
tice of agriculture, it has been his duty heretofore 
as it will be in future, to expose the false teach- 
ings which are pressed with too much zeal by 
those who claim to be scientific, and are accepted 
with too much submission by practical men.— 
These theories are upheld to the injury of agri- 
culture, and fall away to the discredit of true 
science. The Farmer will aim to gather and re- 
cord the experience of practical men, and to fur- 
nish material to the man of science on which his 
theories may safely rest. While true science will 
be hailed as the wisest friend of agriculture, her 
garb will not protect the pretender to that distinc- 
tion. 

Our worthy and respected colleague so long 
connected with the Farmer, proposes, it will be 
seen, to engage in such an agency as has been 
heretofore connected with the office of the Far- 
mer. We wish him the success his enterprise and 
industry deserve. We are inclined to relinquish 
any participation in this business, because our 
tastes and inclinations lead us to give our undivi- 
ded attention to the Farmer itself, and because we 
have entire confidence in our success with it, as a 
business enterprise. We think we know just the 


ground it stands upon, what it is worth and what 
it ought to be worth, and may be worth, and we 
We have seen it grow rapidly under 


believe in it. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


(Jone, 
our hand within oon years —y on are very sure 
there is room for still greater development. At 
any rate we mean fotryit. Believing that our duty, 
and any capacity for usefulness we may have, lies 
here, we accept it as our appointed work, in en- 
tire reliance upon His blessing, whose favor and 
bounty we have never had reason to distrust. 


N. B. WORTHINGTON. 





A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Let it not be supposed that we mean so early to 
begin to dun the readers of the Farmer—far be 
such a thought from us. On the contrary it is 
just that thing that we wish especially to be ex- 
cused from, and on which we therefore have a 
friendly word to say. We are not willing to ad- 
vertise that some of the best men and christians in 
the world are careless about paying their small 
debts. We do not acknowledge to the world, nor 
yet ‘‘to the rest of mankind,” that there is any 
difficulty whatever in getting promptly every little 
dollar due the Farmer. We boast rather of the 
general punctuality of oursubscribers. The thing 
is plain; in getting the Farmer each one gets the 
worth of his money; he pledges himself to pay 
the money; and the man to whom it is due, wants 
the money. That as a general thing, settles the 
matter. The dollar is wrapped in a small bit of 
newspaper; this is stuck witha wafer to a sheet of 
letter paper, and mailed to the editor with a friend- 
ly note of good will, and encouragement. The edi- 
tor takes the encouragement, returns the good will, 
pockets the money, and goes on his way rejoicing. 
What a simple, natural and beneficent process. 

But alas, for human nature, and alas, especially 
for the editcr, there are many excellent people 
who do not well consider the beauty of this ar- 
rangement. One says ‘‘my one dollar will make 
no difference,’’ another says the same thing, and 
another, and another. Now if each drop of rain 
should say ‘*I can do but little good,’’ and refuse to 
fall, where would be our precious summer showers? 
or if each sunbeam should say, ‘‘I can give but little 
light,’’ and refuse to shine, where would be our 
glorious, life-giving summer days? If these small 
things are great powers in the working of God’s 
Providence, man should learn a lesson from them, 
for all his little duties. 

Editors often complain that their labors are ill 
requited. The oracular wisdom which is often 
ascribed to them, and which perhaps they some- 
times assume, raises them it may be, somewhat 
out of the sphere of ordinary humanity, in the 
minds of some of their readers, and exempts them 
from its usual wants and needs... Our own obser- 
vation however is, that an editor like Shylock’s 
Jew, hath eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, &c., 
and our opinion is that he ‘‘should be fed with the 





same food that a christian is.’” An Agricultural 
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Editar at least, it must be admitted, is ‘‘of the! 
earth’’ and has absolute need of the earth’s 
supplies, and for our single self, and numerous 
little successors, we frankly acknowledge a kin- 
ship with that venerable lady, of whom the mother 
of infant melody sang long ago to wondering baby- 
dom, that ‘‘victuals and drink was the chief of her 
diet.”’ | 
Bear with us therefore, good reader, if now or 
at any time we seem to be over earnest on this 
point. By your own occasional infirmities we 
invoke your sympathies, to stimulate if need be, 
your sense of justice. Pay us promptly the little 
sum you owe, and commend us kindly to a new | 


. ! 
subscriber. 





Acent.—Wm. C. Lipscomb, jr. is duly autho- | 
rized to receive subscriptions and dues, for the | 


‘“‘American Farmer,’’ on the Eastern Shore, al 
Maryland and Virginia. 





Tue “Horticutturist.’’—This beautiful serial, 
which has now reached its 8th year, it will be seen 
by his advertisement, has passed into the hands of 
Mr. C. M. Saxton, the well known publisher 
of Agricultural books, and will hereafter be issued 
by that gentleman in the city of New York; the 
present editor, J. Jay Smith, Esq., is to continue 
at his post, and under the management of the 
present enterprising manager, this popular jour- 
nal will now enter upon an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness. The Horticulturist was originally | 
conducted by A. J. Downing, and has ever held ' 
the highest rank as a horticultural journal, and is, 
in fact, an honor to the country. S. Sands, at 
his Farmer’s Agency, in this city, is agent for this 
work.—Price $2 a year, payable in advance. 





Dr. Contaret’s Disinrectinc Procrss.—We | 
refer the reader to the advertisement in our pages | 
of this month, of Dr. Contaret’s Disinfecting Pro- 
cess, which was patented in France, 26th Octo- 
ber, 1843, and for improvements in the U. S. in. 
1856. This process is highly commended by the | 
Health officers and other public authorities of 
New York, and we wish tosee it established in our 
Southern Country. We have for years considered | 
it an important matter for our own and other cities | 
to encourage such an enterprise as is presented by | 
this company, and we hope the effort will be made | 
to establish it in our midst. 


Corton.—A new kind of cotton, called the rose | 
cotton, excelling in firmness of lint and length of 
the staple, the kind ordinarily produced, has been 
sold in Galveston, Texas, at a price above the 
market value of the Mexican Gulf cotton. Asa’ 
new variety, it promises to be a very decided im-' 
provement. o 


We are indebted to Senator Pearce for a copy : 
of the Senate Report on the Consumption of Cot- ' 
ton in Europe. 


We have received the following from Dr. James 
W. Thompson, of Wilmington, Del. in a slip from 
a Delaware or Pennsylvania paper, the name of 
which we do not find on the slip. We publish it 
at Dr. Thompson’s request, as a matter of agri- 
cultural interest. 

GYPSUM, WHO INTRODUCED IT. 


In view of the important results which the use 
of Plaster of Paris as a¢fertilizer, has produced 
in our agriculture, the interesting question pre- 
sents itself : ‘Who first introduced it to the notice 
of the farmers of this country.’ 

To Franklin, among others, has this merit been 
ascribed. It has been reported of him that, 
whilst residing in France as our Minister, having 
observed the importance of Plaster to the agricul- 
turalists, upon his return he determined to pre- 
sent it to his countrymen by an ingenious device. 
He is said to have strewed Plaster upon a public 
lot, so as to form this sentence : ‘This is Plaster 
of Paris ;’ the increased luxuriance of the grass 
where the Plaster was placed, attracting the no- 
tice of farmers, induced them to adopt its use in 
their agriculture. This anecdote is so like Frank- 
lin that it seems to have obtained extensive cre- 
dence ; investigation, however, disproves its cor- 
rectness. But as Pennsylvanians, we have rea- 
son to congratulate ourselves that the merit is due 
to our late distinguished fellow citizen, Judge 
Peters. The following letter from N. B. Worth- 
ington, Esq., assistant Editor of ‘The American 
Farmer,’ to Dr. Thompson, of Wilmington, many 
years President of the Delaware State Agricultu- 
ral Society, places this matter in a clear point of 
view. 


Orrice or AMERICAN FARMER, 
Battimore, Marcu 8th, 1858. 


Dr. James W. Thompson—Dear Sir : 

Mr. Sands has handed me your letter addressed 
to him, and making inquiry as to the introduction 
of the use of Gypsum into this country. Hav- 
ing had occasion recently in preparing an article 
on the subject of Gypsum for the Farmer, to look 


| into the matter, it gives me: pleasure to be able to 


give you the desired information. 

1 do not find in the first place, either in the 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, nor 
in the old series of the American Farmer, that the 
credit of its introduction is anywhere given to Dr. 
Franklin: On the contrary, in both of these works 
but especially the former, there is abundant evi- 
dence that the credit is justly due to Judge Peters, 
of being the first to test its value, and in the most 
industrious and persevering manner to bring its 
valuable qualities to the notice and knowledge of 
the agricultural community. 

His experiments with it, commenced about 
the year 1772, and his own observations, through 
many years, and the results of a most laborious 
correspondence, are embodied in his ‘Agricultural 
Inquiries on Plaster of Paris,’ published first in 1797 
and reprinted and bound up with the 2d volume of 
the memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety in 1810. 


Of the circumstance of the first introduction of - 


psum, Judge Peters gives the following account 
in a paper read before the Philadelphia Society in 
1807, and which will be found in volume 2d, page 
161 of the memoirs: 
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‘The first time I saw the agricultural effects of 
the gypsum was several years before the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary war, on a city 
lot, belonging to, or occupied by Mr. Jacob Barge, 
on the commons of Philadelphia, He was the 
first person who applied gypsum to agricultural 
purposes in America; but ona small scale. He 
showed me a letter in German, from one who had 
gone over from Pennsylvania to Germany, for 
redemptioners as was customary at that time.— 
The writer sent over a specimen of the gypsum ; 
and desired Mr. Barge to seek for land in this, 
then province, in which it could be found. He 
wrote Mr. Barge word that the discovery was then 
of no long standing in Germany, and that it had 
been accidently made by a laborer employed at 
mixing stucco mortar at a large building—the path 
along which he passed to his home, threw up on 
each side a luxuriant growth of clover, which he 
attributed to the dust from his clothes, and made 
experiments which resulted in the discovery.’— 
‘Burr millstone makers and stucco plasterers,’ con- 
tinues the Judge, were the only persons acquainted 
with any of its uses in the country. From one of 
the former I procured a bushel; which enabled me 
to begin my agricultural experiments; and I faith- 
fully pursued and extended them asI obtained 
more means. A quantity imported as ballast (I 
believe 20 tons) and thrown on a Philadelphia 
wharf, without a knowledge of its value, was the 
first important foundation on which the extensive 
ae Beery of our husbandry was established. 
When | had convinced myself of its efficiency, I 
disseminated the knowledge I had acquired, 
through many parts of Pennsylvania; and sent 
samples to Jersey, New York, and I think Dela- 
ware, (then called the lower countries) and Mary- 
land.’ In the same paper the Judge makes men- 
tion of the English tourist, Strickland, and calls 
his statement with reference to the introduction of 
plaster, an item in the catalogue of his mistakes. 

‘He attributes the introduction of plaster into 
this country, to the Germans of Lancaster county, 
in this State. But this assertion is entirely un- 
founded. When I first sent samples of gypsum 
into that county, very soon after I was acquainted 
with it, I perceived the Germans there to be to- 
tally ignorant of its existence, and of course of 
its agricultural uses. More than ten or twelve 
years elapsed before they could be prevailed on to 
use it freely.’ 

In the 7th vol. of the American Farmer, first 
series, page 20, is an extract from an address of 
Robert Vaux, before the Philadelphia society, 
which fully confirms Judge Peter’s account of the 
matter; norcan I learn that it was ever questioned 
by any one professing a knowledge of the circum- 
stances. 

Nor did the Judge confine himself to making 
known the value of this fertilizer. He set on foot 
inquiries and investigations which led to the dis- 
covery of gypsum in great abundance on this con- 
tinent—by which means it is furnished us now at 
so low a rate as to bring it within the means of 
the most poverty stricken. 

In the rage for new things, and perhaps in some 
measure on account of its very cheapness, gypsum 
is comparatively out of fashion. The article on 
the subject in the last Farmer, was written for the 

urpose of directing attention to its great value. 
uch a paper as you propose, would no doubt aid 
that design, and we shall be very happy to receive 





it, or anything else with which you may favor us. 
Yours, dear sir, very =<. > 
N. B. WORTHINGTON. 





(For the American Farmer.] 


THE NEW MILL BUSH. 

Among all the patents recently obtained, there 
is perhaps no one more important in its sphere, 
than the Mill Bush, invented by George Strause, 
Esq., of Boonsboro, Md. The neck of the spindle 
is grasped by 4 slides or segments, that move up 
or down together, by the turning of a single screw 
tap, and are adjusted firmly around the collar to 
any degree of tightness that may be required, with 
the same ease that an ordinary saw set can be ad- 
justed to its proper guage. The spindle can be 
put in or taken out without trouble, thus facilita- 
ting the convenience of tramming or repairing 
immeasurably, The lubricating principle is so 
perfect, that the first bush, made for experiment, 
was run in the mill of Mr. John Newcomer, near 
Boonsboro, for twelve months, without a renewal 
of the first application of grease, and purchased 
subsequently by Mr. N., after 18 month’s trial.— 
The bush is so simple in its entire construction, 
that it is scarcely possible to simplify it, and what 
is very important, can be manufactured at the low 
price of from $10 to $12, with a handsome profit 
to the manufacturer. No judge of such matters, 
would have any other bush, after seeing this one, 
and it must consequently supersede all others. A 
sense of justice to the patentee has drawn this 
from A Muter. 

[The above information, which is from the most 
respectable source, will no doubt be found useful 
to Millers and others. The writer as well as Mr. 
Newcomer, to whom reference is made, are well 
known to us, and their testimony is fully reliable. 


Ed. Am. Farmer.] 


POINTS OF A GOOD BULL. 


The points to a well made Bull, of whatever breed, 
are, according to Culley, as follows:—The head 
should be rather long, and the muzzle fine; his eyes 
lively and prominent, his ears long and thin, his 
horns wide, his neck rising with a gentle curve 
from the shoulders, and small and fine where it 
joins the head; the shoulders moderately broad at 
the top, joining full to his chine or crops and chest 
backwards, and to the neck-vein forwards; his 
bosom open, breast broad, and projecting well be- 
fore his legs; his arms or fore-thighs muscular 
and tapering to his knee; his legs straight, clean, 
and very fine-boned; his chine and chest so full as 
to leave no hollows behind the shoulders; the 
plates strong, to keep his belly from sinking below 
the level of his breast; his back or loin broad, 
straight, and flat; his ribs rising one above anoth- 
er in such a manner that the last rib shall be rath- 
er the highest, leaving only a small space to the 
hips or pooks, the whole forming a round or barrel 
like carcass; his hips should be wide placed, round 
or globular, and a little higher than the back; the 
quarters from the hip to the rump, long, and in- 
stead of being square, as recommended by some, 
they should taper gradually from the hips back- 
ward, and the turls or pott-bones not in the least 
protuberant; rump close to the tail, the tail broad, 
well haired, and set on so high as to be in the same 
horizontal line with his back. 
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WHEAT CROP IN VIRGINIA. 
Te the Editors of the American Farmer:— 

Two weeks, and even ten days ago, there was 
the best prospect of a heavy crop of wheat for 
many years. Now, in this vicinity, there is the 
worst. Ihave seen a good deal of wheat in Es- 
sex and King and Queen, and do not think there 
can be made over two thirds of the usual crop, 
and not over half the crop promised a short time 
since; the frequent rains were the farmers dread, 
lest they should injure the wheat. I am now very 
certain they saved what is left. The Hessian Fly, 
Chinch Bug and Joint Worm, have all made their 
appearance—the Fly in great abundance—scarce- 
ly a bunch of wheat is without them, and not un- 
frequently you find from three to six of these lit- 
tle insects in a single stalk. The change hasbeen 
arapid one in the prospect of the wheat crop, 
and the complaint quite general. What will be 
the amount of damage done to the corn by the 
chinch-bug after harvest, remainstobeseen. The 
early wheat will make a eve mare | fair crop, the 
late must fail in this neighborhood. 


ery respectfully, 
May 20th, 1858. cine & QuEEN. 


Te the Editors of the American Farmer: 


As you may wish to hear of the late frost in 
this part of Georgia, ] enclose you a short ac- 
count of it. On the 26th of April, early in the 
morning, it commenced raining showry from the 
South—thermometer 64°. About 9 o’clock it 
shifted to North-west, and rained considerably; 
and by 12 o’clock it was due North, and before 
five in the evening, the thermometer was down to 
41°. Early in the night it cleared off, with frost 
and small spears of ice next morning. Next 
day we had increased frost, with ice as thick asa 
knife blade—it killed the cotton considerably; one 
of my fields so bad that I plowed up and planted 
over. I do not know yet what damage wheat has 
sustained; in some of mine, the grain was full size. 
I think the damage is less than common for the 
same amount of cold, owing to every thing being 
too wet. Some plants would be coated over with 
ice, while some adjoining would have a heavy 
dew on them, and -not injured. 

Sparta, Geo. May 1st, 1858. Davin Dickson. 





GRAIN INSPECTION LAW. 

We commend the following letter which we find 
in the Daily American to the attention of our read- 
ers. There may be serious imperfections in the 
law for grain inspection as it exists, but if that be 
the case, let it be remedied. The design is a good 
one. There should be an inspection capable of 
protecting the grain grower against the sharp 
practice to which the trade is too much subjected 
here. If the farming community submit quietly 
to the clamor against it, the law will become a 
dead letter. It is better to suffer inconvenience in 
the start than let the whole thing go by the board. 

The Inspector general, Captain William Fra- 
zier, of Dorchester.Co., we know fiom many years 
acquaintance, to be a thoroughly upright, indepen- 
dent man, and very competent to perform the du- 


ties of the office. There is no man in the com-, 








munity, to whose fairness, sagacity and strong 
common sense, we would sooner commit the re- 
sponsibilities of the position, and we hope to see 
him and the law sustained. 

We invite the discussion of the subject through 
the pages of the Farmer. 


‘‘Messrs. Epirors:—In your yesterday’s ‘‘re- 
port for the Baltimore markets’ it is said ‘‘there 
were sold 1,000 bushels of red wheat at 94 cents, 
which would very readily have sold at one dollar if 
it had not been ordered to be sold under the new 
law.”” [had no knowledge as to the manner in 
which these reports are ee for your paper, 
or by whom made up. But having obtained ac- 
curate information in regard to the parcel of 
wheat alluded to, I think you will be satisfied on 
learning the whole truth that the report is not cal- 
culated to put the reader in possession of it. The 
facts are these: The wheat arrived in a schooner 
of Captain Taylor, from Chester River, was in- 
spected and sold by the commission merchant at 
what was considered by him a fair price. After 
the sale another gentleman, looking at the wheat, 
said if the wheat had not been inspected he would 
have given a dollar for it. The purchaser weigh- 
ed the wheat after the inspector’s weight and 
found it by his scales less of weight than the in- 
spector made it. He then had another to weigh 
it with the same result. It followed as a matter 
of course that the farmer gained by the inspection 
the difference in the weight, which in this case 
amounted in the one thousand bushels to three 
bushels and a half. This much then was saved to 
to the farmer in this particular case, and yet the 
report above quoted makes no mention of this item 
in the history of that sale. 

But another suggestion grows out of that report. 
Why should any sane man be willing to give five 
or six cents more for a particular parcel of wheat 
or corn because it has or has not been pronounced 
— by any inspector? It most certainly cannot 
advance or lessen the actual value of the ar- 
ticle. If to be ground into flour by the purchaser, 
he will not find it make a pound more or less 
of flour, or effect its quality in any respect; 
if for shipment it will not effect its price abroad 
for good or for evil. Why then is more offered 
for it? Men generally actfrom motive. Mercan- 
tile men—deulers in grain are like all others—have 
motives for their conduct. It seems they can af- 
ford to give a large price to prevent inspection. 
No one will impute to them the folly of pursuing 
a ruinous system of doing business. Well, how 
then can this sort of trade be reconciled to their 
sagacious conceptions of their own interest? Why 
clearly only in one way. If the grain can be 
withdrawn from inspection, the inspectors will be 
starved out, as their living depends entirely upon 
the profits of inspection. If their perquisites are 
so reduced that they must resign and return to the 
country or to other pursuits, why, then the law 
is a dead letter for the want of persons to ad- 
minister it, and if it break down now there is an 
end of all hope for the future. 

Let farmers be on their guard then. If the law 
is against the interest of the buyer, it is because 
it is for the interest of the seller. Give it a trial. 
If defects exist, as is usually the case in all new 
enterprises, then remedy them. It is the first ex- 
perimént of a law forthe benefitof thefarmer. It 
operates well elsewhere. It is the law in Phila 
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delphia. Instances have occurred of parcels of 
grain being divided, and a sent to Philadelphia 
and part from the same bulk sent to Baltimore, 
and invariably the weights and measures in Phila- 
delphia have been more favorable to the farmer. 
It is an unequal game between the widely dis- 
persed members of the agricultural family and 
the concentrated body of grain buyers in a city, 
but the contest is now flagrant, and let every far- 
mer stand by his brotherhood and his own best in- 
terest. Mt all events try it. A Farmer. 


FLORICULTURE---June, 1858. 


Prepared for the American Farmer, by W. D. Brackenridge, 


Florist and Pomologist, Govanstown, Balt. Uo., Md. 


Dahlias—by planting the first week of this 
month, you will have a greater profusion of fine 
blooms in the fall, than from plants put out 
earlier; train -to a single stem about eighteen 
inches high, by removing all suckers and side 
branches, and as the plants advance, tie up to a 
single stake; mulch with half decayed stable ma- 
nure, and should dry weather set in, a good sup- 
ply of water at least twice every week at the 
roots. We prefer plants struck from cuttings to 
old roots. 
Camellias—if these have not already been re- 
moved from the glass-house, this work should be 
attended to without delay; syringe them freely 
overhead in hot weather to keep down the red 
spider. For farther instructions see last months 
remarks. 
Roses may still be planted in permanent clumps 
or beds; and now is a very good time to put out in 
rows, such young plants as are intended to be lift- 
ed and potted in the fall. Cuttings of the young 
wood will yet root freely if placed in a shady 
situation under glass—towards the end of the 
month many kinds may be layered. 
Pelargoniums—about the latter end of the month, 
most of the kinds will be out of bloom, when they 
should be removed to the open air, and headed 
down; put in the cuttings of the tops to form 
young plants. 
Azaleas may now be placed out of doors, plunge 
the pots about half way up to the rim in sand; put 
in cuttings of the young wood in sand, when they 
will root freely if keptin a close shady place. 
Calla ethiopica—such plants as have bloomed 
during the winter ought now to be watered very 
sparingly—but the better way to preserve them is 
- place the pots on their sides in a coo] shady 
ace. 
Japan Lilies—if the roots of these have filled the 
— and the plants have not shown their flower 

uds, they ought to be shifted into larger pots 
without delay. 

Bulbs of all kinds done blooming, should be 
watered very sparingly. 

Cinerarias—save seeds of these, and multiply 
choice kinds by division of the roots. 

Greenhouse and Conservatory—we stated last 
month that all woody plants out of bloom should 
now be removed to the open air, in order to give 
place to Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Gloxinias, Achimenas 
&c., which at this time ought to be in fine condi- 
tion; admit air freely at all times in fine weather, 
and syringe overhead, morning and evening, in 
warm weather, in order to preserve a humidity in 
the atmosphere, and keep down insects. 

Tulips and Hyacinths—soon as the foliage of 
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these die off, the roots should be lifted and kept in 
a cool dry place until fall. 

Asters, Balsams, Zinnias and other Annuals, plant 
out in the open borders. 

’ Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds—keep your 
walks clean, passing the roller over them frequent- 
ly, also roll the lawn, and mow the grass at least 
once every three weeks. Remove all suckers from 
trees, and stir up frequently the surface of flower 
beds and borders with the hoe. Keep carnations 
and other herbaceous plants neatly tied up to 
stakes as they advance. 

CHEAP AND POWERFUL DISINFECTING 
AGENTS. 

The New York Dispatch, in an answer to a cor- 
respondent, gives the following seasonable advice, 
which those living in cities and towns particularly 
should give heed to:— 

For the cesspool], now that the warm weather is 
at hand, you will find either of the following dis- 
infectants sufficient to remove the offensive smells 
of which you complain as having annoyed you and 
your family last summer. It is really a wonder to 
us, in view of the trifling cost of some of the most 
powerful disinfectants, that residents in our large 
cities will suffer so much inconvenience, and often 
sickness—as too many do—when the causes can 
be so readily and cheaply removed. Either of the 
following will fully answer your purpose: 1. One 
pint of the liquid of chloride of zinc, in one pail- 
ful of water, and one pound of chloride of lime 
in another pailful of water. This is perhaps the 
most effective, theoretically and practically, of 
anything that can be used, and when thrown into 
privy vaults, cesspools, or upon decaying matter 
of any description, will effectually destroy all of- 
fensive odors. The cost of these substances is 33 
cents. 2. One pound of sulphate of zinc, and one 
pound of lime, dissolved separately, each in a 
pailful of water. This is not as effectual as the 
pean. g but will answer a very good purpose. 

ill cost 20 cents. Three or four pounds of sul- 
phate of iron, (copperas,) dissolved in one pailful 
of hot water, will, in most cases, be sufficient to 
remove all offensive odors, from privy vaults, cess- 
pools, &c. Cost, three or four cents per pound. 4. 
One peck of Charcoal dust, thrown into a privy 
vault once a week will answer every pnrpose. 5. 
Chloride of lime. costing eight cents per pound, is 
best to scatter about damp places, in yards, in 
damp cellars, and upon heaps of filth. 6. Take 
two ounces of sugar of lead, and dissolve it in a 
pailful of water, and add two ounces of nitric acid 
(aquafortis.) This forms nitrate of lead, which 
isa good disinfectant, particularly for offensive 
sink-spouts and the like. The cost is very small. 





Tue Vine Cutture.—We give on another page 
a paper from the pen of Messrs. R. H. & M. M. 
Armstrong, of Tennessee, on the culture of the 
Vine and the manufacture of Wine, in East Ten- 
nessee. We have alluded to this paper in a for- 
mer number, and now place it before our readers, 
with omissions from the original, on account of 
the interesting facts in relation to the introduction 
and propagation of the vine in that section of our 
country. Our readers, of which we have man 
in East Tennessee, will no doubt feel intereste 
in the subject. 
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PUBLIC LANDS FOR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

We announced in our last the passage by the 
House of Representatives, of the bill known as 
Morrill’s land bill, donating a portion of the pub- 
lic lands to each State and Territory for the pur- 
pose of endowing at least one School or College 
in each State, devoted particularly to Agricultural 
education, and the Mechanic Arts. We hope the 
bill will pass the Senate and become a law. Ma- 
ryland is particularly interested in its success, as 
we have now in active and successful operation 
in this State, a School attached to the Maryland 
Institute, for the instruction of the arts connected 
with mechanics, at which some 400 pupils were 
entered last year, and the number is expected to 
be nearly doubled the ensuing year, and the Agri- 
cultural College is progressing with all its activity, 
and will probably be ready for the reception be- 
fore the end of the year. 

We cordially unite with the editor of the Maine 
Farmer, in the following views of the importance 
of this measure. 

‘*We look upon this as one of the most impor- 
tant and beneficial acts that ever passed the House. 
If the public lands must be sold instead of being 
given away, let them be appropriated in such way 
and for such purposes as shall for all time aid in 
giving instruction to the rising generation in the 
useful and practical arts of life’ 

The United States have spent immense sums of 
money in establishing and keeping up, at West 
Point, a fighting school—a school for teaching 
young people the art of slaughtering mankind in 
a scientific and wholesale way. Now, let some 
of the public property be devoted to the instruc- 
tion of mankind in the art of feeding and render- 
ing comfortable and kappy, themselves and their 
fellow beings, in a scientific and profitably practi- 
cal manner, say we. We shall look with interest 
and some little anxiety to the action of the Senate 
upon the bill.’ 





Earty Wueat.—We have received, through 
the politeness of Dr. Jeffries, several stalks of 
wheat, four feet high, with good heads, in full 
bloom, grown on the farm of B. Boughton, Esq., 
of Essex County. A gentleman in the same coun- 
ty, Mr. Charles Boughton, observed, some seven 
years ago, four heads in his field which were much 
more forward than the bulk of his wheat. He 
saved them, and has been seeding every year from 
those heads until the present crop,.in the opinion 
of reliable judges, will turn out 1,200 bushels. 
This wheat is some two or three weeks more for- 
ward thon any other wheat, and, therefore, is not 
liable to the calamities which very often befal late 
wheat.—Rich. Whig. 





Forwarp Wueat.—Mr. Joseph Abell, Sr., of 
Patuxent District, left at our office on Tuesda 
last, several stalks of Wheat, three feet in lengt 
and in full head. It is a Kentucky variety, and 
matures in May. Mr. Abell has several bushels 
of the Wheat in seed, and he informs us that it 
is equally forward with the specimen left with us. 
Leonardtown Rec., May 6. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 

In reply to a query in the N. Y. Rural, as to the 

most successful method of transplanting evergreen 

trees, a correspondent of that paper gives his ex- 
perience as follows : 


“T have had some experience on two very dif- 
ferent soils, and have been quite successful, as 
nearly every one I set more than twenty years 
since, is still living and doing well. The first 
was on a tenacious clay soil], the others on a deep, 
coarse gravel, which, of course, was a very dry 
soil. I took them out of the forest, and set them 
out myself. The first on the 23d day of June, 
and the last, which was set on dry gravel, the 
fore part of July, as the season was more back- 
ward that year. They were taken up at the time 
they were changing their foliage—and trees grow 
more in two months at that time than in the other 
ten. All evergreens should be set out at the time 
their growth is most vigorous, to insure success.’’ 

He advises against setting them out ina re- 
claimed swamp, as he says on such soil, 

‘sIf the original timber was evergreen, some oth- 
er species will take its place, and it is rathera 
nice business even to set out a peach tree in the 
exact spot where one has been growing for the 
last twenty or thirty Pr stage a cherry or 
plum, and most other fruit trees, would grow there 
as well as if the peach had never lived and fed on 
that soil. Deep or shallow setting out depends 
entirely upon the soil. If very shallow, you 
should make it deeper before setting. Above 
everything else, consult Nature, and you will not 
be far out of the way, and if her trees set deep, 
and their roots run down into the subsoil, set 
yours there; if shallow, and their roots feed on 
the surface, that will be best for yours. If the 
wild free of the forest does not like the cold, solid 
earth, that neither furnishes food congenial or is 
so hard that their roots cannot penetrate, by cul- 
tivation, you will not succeed very well in chang- 
ing their character, so as to make them adapt 
themselves to things so unnatural to suit the con- 
venience of man. 

‘Trees being set so latt in the season, they are 
enerally eee both to much heat and drought. 
To prevent both, put plenty of straw or weeds on 
the surface around the trees, and keep it well wet; 
and by taking up and keeping the roots moist, you 
will not, have any trouble in making ninety-nine 
out of a hundred live, even if there should be 2 
drought the next season. The trees should be 
treated the same through the dry weather. 

“I do not say that I can take up and set every 
kind of tree and make live that are sufficiently 
hardy to stand the winter, for I have not tried one 
half; but if there is such a tree, one that I cannot 
make live, I will stop farming, and try to make a 
living at something that dves not require so much 
care.’ 





Fine Cattie.—Several of the finest lots of cat- 
tle in the State, were recentlv sold in the Rich- 
mond market, by Major Walker, of Augusta.— 
There were 105 heads in three lots, averaging 
pay 1,600 Ibs. gross, two-thirds of all having 
been bought by Mr. John Lindsey, of Richmond. 
Several of the 4 years old lot averaged upward of 





2000 lbs. gross. 
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ANALYSES OF SOILS. 
I was sorry to see in the Ohio Farmer of Nov. 
14th, that an error, which has wrought not a little 
injury, and which has served as the basis and sup- 
port of a crafty imposture, has received such 
sanction as the following: 

‘*The man who is capable of analyzing soils and 
plants, and telling with unerring certainty what 
soils are adapted to particular plants, and the 
proper method of cultivation, is not necessarily a 
good farmer.’’ 

This language does not indeed directly assert that 
any one can so perfectly analyze soils as to tell 
what they contain and what they require, but it 
implies as much, and will leave the impression on 
most, or at least many of its readers, that the edi- 
tor of that excellent paper believes in the claims 
of those who make a business of analyzing soils. 
Now these claims should no longer receive any 
sanction whatever, for they have been demonstra- 
ted over and over again, to have no foundation 
whatever in truth. Proofs of the invalidity of 
the claims and pretensions which are thus indi- 
rectly sanctioned, may be found in several of your 
later volumes; and more recently still, the Gene- 
see Farmer has made a most convincing demon- 
stration of the falsity and futility ofall such claims. 

That very little value is attached to soil analyses 
in Great Britain, as well as among the best and 
most honest and reliable chemists of this country, 
is evident from the tone of the British Agricultu- 
ral Journals. I quote at present but the latest 
which has met my eye, and which is contained in 
North British Agriculturist for September 9th: 

**Analysis does not always detect those substances 
which may exist in the soil, apparently in suf- 
ficient quantities for the wants of vegetable 
growth. Indeed chemical analysis has effected lit- 
tle in elucidating the questions of fertility or bar- 
renness of soils.’’—Ohio Farmer. ; 





Maryianp Farms.—We are glad to see so 
many of the farmers of Pennsylvania locating in 
our State and Virginia. The Easton, Md. papers 
report the following recent sales in Talbot Coun- 
ty:—Thomas S. Haddaway has sold his farm in 
Trappe district, to Edward J. Stevens—quantity 
153 acres—for $7000. "A. A. Pascault has sold 
his farm near Easton, to Mr. Goslin of Bucks Co. 
Pa.—quantity 200 acres—for $5,500. Jehn W. 
Fountain, of Trappe district, has sold his farm to 
Mr. Buckman, Bucks county, Pa.—quantity 200 
acres—for $7000. Mr. Baker, of Bucks county, 
Pa. has also recently purchased Wm. P. Leaver- 
ton’s farm, in Chapel District, for $9000. 


Tue Season.—During the past month, there 
has much rain fallen, and in many sections the 
farmers have been put back very much in planting 
corn, and it is feared the crop will be a late one. 
There have been great freshets at the South, and 
apprehensions are felt, that an unusually sickly 
season will be the result. It is said that nearly 
one-fourth of the land on the Mississippi, from 
Vicksburg down to the movth of that river, has 
beén overflowed for many weeks, and all the 
swamps, bayous and lagoons, at the South, are 
gorged with stagnant water. In the interiors of 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, the freshets 
have been unprecedented. 
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Casvatties or Wueat GrowinG ON THE Prat- 
rigs.—There ure several casualties attending the 
production of wheat on the prairie soils which pre- 
vail to so much greater an extent than on wood or 
opening land, as to make them appear almost pecu- 
liar. The soil being of a very open, mucky texture, 
is very absorbtive, and is not usually planted to 
crops till many days after contiguous opening land, 
of a loamy nature; and the harvest is generally one 
or two weeks later on prairie than opening farms. 
Wheat on the prairies general y lodges a good deal 
for want of sand in the soil, to furnish silex in the 
straw. This lodging prevents filling, of course ; 
hence light, poor wheat. But the black, humid soil 
absorbs heat to such an extent, that frequently too 
rapid growth, rupture, sap waste and rust, are the 
result; and when there is much rust with so much 
heat—rot also. Several of these results happen to 
the wheat crop on prairie soils almost every season 
of average humidity. In dry seasons, as that of 1856, 
it escapes them. In addition to these, winter killing 
has led to almost the entire discontinuance of sowing 
winter wheat on prairie soils. With oats and corn 
prairie farmers have great success—but wheat ne- 
ver can be a sure, uniform crop on such open muc- 
ky land.—Correspondent Country Gentleman. 


Goop Humor.—Keep in good humor. Itis not 
many great calamities that embitter existence; itis 
the petty vexations, small jealousies, the little 
disappointments, the minor miseries, that make 
the er heavy aud the temper sour Don’t let 
them. Anger isa pure waste of vitality; it is al- 
ways foolish, and always disgraceful, except in 
some very rare cases, when it is kindled by seeing 
wrong done to another; and even that noble rage 
seldom mends the matter. Keep in good humor. 

No man does his best except when he is cheer- 
ful. A light heart makes nimble hands, and keeps 
the mind fair and alert. No misfortune is so 

reat as one that sours the temper. Until cheer- 
ulness is lost, nothing is lost! Keep in good 
humor ! 

The company of a good humored man is a per- 
petual feast; he is welcomed every where—eyes glis- 
ten at his approach, and difficulties vanish in his 
presence. Franklin’s indomitable good humor did 
asmuch for his country, in the old Congress, as 
Adams’ fire, or Jefferson’s wisdom; he clothed 
wisdom wit, smiles, and softened contentious 
minds into acquiescence. Keep in good humor. 

A good conscience. a sound stomach, a clean 
skin, are the elements of good humor! Get them 
and keep them, and—be sure to keep in good 
humor. 


Necroes anp Corton.—The New Orleans Delta 
estimates the number of Slaves at the South at 
over three and a half millions, and their aggre ate 
value, at present prices, at fully sixteen hundred 
millions of dollars. The Cotton plantations in 
the South it estimates at about eighty thousand, 
and the aggregate value of the annual product, at 
the present prices of cotton, is fully one hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars. There are 
over fifteen thousand Tobacco plantations, and 
their annual products may be valued at fourteen 
millions of dollars. There are two thousand six 
hundred Sugar plantations, the products of which 
average annually more than twelve millions.— 
There are five hundred and fifty-one Rice planta- 
tions, which yield an annual revenue of four mil- 
lions of dollars.—Southern Cultivator. 
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HINTS ON RURAL HOMES. 


By THOMAS & JAMES M. DIXON, Arcurrects, 117 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
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GentLemen:—We send you the third set of il- 
lustrations of designs for country residences. 

There is, we think, an encouraging prospect | 
for improvement in our Rural Architecture, there | 
is no lack of house building—there is abundant | 
Opportunity to improve, and evidently a growing | 





ford convenient opportunities to gratify this dis- 
position. Mies 

The country around most of our cities abounds 
in good sites and pleasant and healthy locations 
for residences. 

The recent inventions and improvements for in- 


desire for improvement, as is manifest by the va- | troducing gas light and water into houses in the 
rious efforts to be seen in the many new buildings | country, adds to the desirableness of a country 
springing up all over the country. We may rea- | residence and removes an objection, heretofore 
sonably expect these opportunities and desires to urged by persons accustomed to the conveniences 
stimulate to greater and more successful efforts. |, of a city residence. 

There is, too, a growing disposition among per- When we consider these favoring circumstances, 
Sons engaged in business in the large cities, to, has not the time fully come for us to expect to 
have their residences in the country, or rural sub- | witness greater improvements in the rural archi- 
urbs, and the many rail-roads and other public | tecture of our country. ; " : 
conveyances running from our principal cities, af- | Why not unite beauty with utility, proportion- 
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symmetry, variety, harmony and unity with protec- 
tion, strength, comfort and convenience? expres- 
sion of purpose, with fitness for the end in view? 
Why not endeavor to build houses in a style more 
in harmony with their surroundings, that they 
may express more truthfully the habits, wants, 
feelings and tastes of the people that occupy them. 

The accompanying design for a simple country 
or rural residence includes perhaps, as many of 
the comforts and conveniences required by a small 
family, and — as pleasing an appearance as 
can usually be obtained for the amount of means 

uired in its erection and completion, and may 
be better worth the attention of those wishing to 
build a small sized but pleasant and convenient 
house than many other designs of more pretention. 

This house was built about two years ago at 
Mount Washington in Baltimore Co., Maryland. 
It is a framed and weatherboarded house, with 
shingled roof, and cellars walled with stone—it is 
located on a hill about one-fourth of a mile from 
the rail road station, and is found by the occupant 
tobe a — pleasant place of residence. 

An abundant supply of water is thrown up by 
a force pump and water wheel, from a run about 
one thousand feet distant from the house, for 
bathing and all culinary purposes. The overflow of 
water from the tank is conveyed to a trough at the 
barn, for watering the cattle and horses, and also 
to the chicken and duck yard, and may be used 
for watering the garden, grass plats, &c., as there 
is a large supply of water thrown up, both winter 
and summer. 

The house is supplied with gas, manufactured 
on the premises, by a machine put up by the 
Maryland Portable Gas Co. 

The general arrangement, and the amount of 
accommodation afforded, will be understood by 
reference to the accompanying plans, and a very 
correct idea of the effect produced, may be ob- 
tained from the view here given. 

If other engagements would permit, we would 
like to give you a description of some of the out- 
buildings connected with this residence. 

We are very respectfully yours, &c. 
THOS. & JAS. M. DIXON, 


Arcuirects, 117 Baltimore St., Balto., Md. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
_. We draw attention to the new advertisements in 
this number of the Farmer: 

W. Whitelock & Co., Baltimore, offer their 
Super-Phosphates and all kinds of Guanos. 

Thos. Norris & Co., Baltimore, notice their re- 
moval of their Agricultural Implement Warehouse 
and Seed Store to their new stand on Pratt street, 
where they have a general assortment of every thing 
in their line. They call particular attention to the 
following articles, Pelton’s Triple Geared Horse 
Power and Threshing Machine, Bickford & Huff- 
man’s Grain Drill, Manny’s Combined Reaper, &c., 
&e. 

Samuel Sands, (late of the American Farmer,) 
continues at the old stand of S. Sands & Worthing- 
ton, and will hereafter devote his attention to the 
purchase for farmers and planters of all kinds of 
guanos and other manures, agricultural machinery 
and implements, and improved stock—also as land 
agent for the sale of landed estates in the adjacent 
States—and asks the support and influence of his 





old friends and former patrons to his present under- 
taking. 

F. D. Benteen, Baltimore, renews his offer to 
supply Pianos and Melodions—the character of 
his instruments is too well established to need com- 
ment. 

Grogan & Hopkins, Baltimore, offer their servi- 
ces as Commission Merchants for the sale of 
Country Produce and all kinds of Field Seeds and 
Fertilizers. 

J. S. Reese & Co., Baltimore, offer their Maaipu- 
lated Guano to tobacco planters and others. 

Robt. B. Porter, Baltimore, keeps a general sup- 
ply of Hardware, Smith’s Bellows, &c. 

Henry Carroll, Balt. Co., offers Cotswold Bucks 
for sale—his flock of sheep, is, we believe, unsur- 
passed by any other in the United States. 

R. Sinclair & Co., offer as usual a large assort- 
a of every thing in the Agricultural Machinery 
ine. 

R. A. Worrell, Norfolk, Va. offers a farm for 
sale near that city, which we are informed is well 
worthy the attention of persons desirous of enga- 
ging in the raising of early vegetables for the 
northern markets. 

W. B. McCormick, Centreville, Va., also offers 
a farm for sale in Virginia, which can be bought a 
bargain, as he intends moving Sonth. 

Wm. H. Boyer & Co., Philadelphia, offer Col- 
man’s Mill, a Clover seed gatherer, and a self-ad- 
justing Hay Fork. | 

S. Ault & Son, a general supply of Garden 
Seeds as usual. 

S. L. Denney, Penningtonsville, Pa., has a Sor- 
go Sugar Mill, worthy the attention of those who 
are raising the sugar cane. 





N. C. Brooks, President of the Baltimore Fe- 
| male College, asks the public attention to the ad- 
| vantages of that well established Institution. 

M. Garrell, Washington city, has thorough bred 
Mares and Colts, &c., for sale. 

Dr. Lounsberry, Philadelphia, offers to cure Can- 
cers, without surgical operations. 

C. W. Slagle, Baltimore, renews his card as a 
Commission and Produce Merchant. 

Jesse Marden, Baltimore, his Weighing Scales, 
so celebrated for thcir reliability. 

The Horticulturist, a valuable periodical, is re- 
moved to New York, and now published by C. M. 
Saxton—S. Sands, Baltimore, is agent. 

N.E. Berry, Baltimore, is agent for the Mechan- 

ical Bakery’s Agency for ship biscuit and crackers. 

R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Baltimore, offer their 
Spring-Tooth and Revolving Rakes to harvesters, 
Smyser’s Sugar Cane Mill to growers of the Sorgo; 
Reapers and Mowers of various kinds, besides 
Threshers and Fans, and every thing else in the 
line of agricultural machinery. The price of their 
Bevel Geared Segment Horse-power No. 2, should 
be $125 instead of $152—see advertisement. 

Richard Cromwell, Baltimore, has opened a new 
establishment for the sale of all kinds of Agricultu- 
ral Implements and Machinery, and Field and Gar- 
den Seeds—he offers all kinds of machinery required 
by farmers and planters, which he designates in his 
advertisement. 





Thos. Norris, Baltimore, has removed his estab- 
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lishment to Pratt Street, where he has the Bickford | 


and Hoffman Drill with guano attachment, Dingee’s 
Railway Horse Powers, and Threshers, and every 
thing else in the Machiuery and Seed line, and will 
be happy to see his old friends at his new stand. 
Bibb & Co., at their Stove House in Baltimore, 
offer the Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill at a great 


reduction of prices, also the Cauldron Furnace, and | 


every thing in the Stove line. 
Obed Hussey, Baltimore, offers a number of evi- 
dences of the value of his improved Reaper and 
Mower. We learn that great improvements have 
been made in it since last year, and for reliability 
it certainly cannot be exceeded. 





BALTIMORE MARKET--May 29. 
Flour is in but little request; the accounts from 
Europe are unfavorable; we quote choice Howard 
street super, $4.25; extra fine, $525.50 per bbl. 
Balt. ground best Family, $7.50, and Extra, $6.50; 
lower prices for less favored brands. Ohio Super, 
$4.37, Extra, $4.75. Rye Flour, $3a3.25. Corn 
Meal, City Mills, $3.50 per barrel, Brandywine, 
“_e Wheat, dull; Reds have ruled at 95a97c. 
or fair, 100a106c. for good to prime; and White, 
90a95c. for common, 10Ual05c. for fair, 110a1]5c. 
for good, and 120, 125a13Uc. for prime and choice 
lots. Corn, 64a66c. for good to prime parcels of 
White, and 68a69c. for do. Yellow. Oats, 32a37c. 
for fair to prime Va., and Penn.36a38c. Rye, 7lc. 
for Penn., 65267 for Md. Of Peas and Beans, 
black eyed Peas, $3.50 per 2 bushel bag, and Beans, 
90a100c. for common, 125c. for prime. Cotton, 
Jow to strict middling, 12c. cash, 13§c.4 mos. Po- 
tatoes 45a50c. for common, and 75as80c. per bushel 
for Mercer. Plaster, $3a3.25 per ton for Jump, and 
$1.25 per bbl. for best ground. Rice, 334a37c. 
for good to prime lots. Salt, Liverpool, 85c. tor 
ground alum, $1.35 for Marshall’s, 20c. for Turk’s 
Island in store. Sugars, Cuba, $6.25, Porto Rico, 
6.30a6.55, and New Orleans, $6.50a6.75. Whis- 
ey, Ohio, 2ijc., City, 203. Tobacco, receipts 
heavy, and prices firm, and all that is inspected is 
readily sold, and more business could be done, but 
it cannot be inspected as rapidly as required; there 
are large amounts both of Md. and Ohio is the ware- 
houses, waiting to be inspected, and will readily 
find purchasers when fairly in the market; inferior 
to good Md. crop, $4a7; superior quality, $8a11; 
Bay Tobacco finds ready sale, as soon as it reaches 
the market and is inspected, at the following prices: 
tips, $4.50a5.50; seconds, $5.50a7; spangled, $7a12; 
and fine yellow, $13a22. Ohio is active; common 
spangled mixed with green, $6a6.50; common to 
middling red spangled, $6.50a7.50; good to fine red 
and yellow spangled, $8310; good to fine yellow, $11 
al5. There is an increasing demand tor Ky., for 
shipment; Mason Co. leaf, $626.50 for lugs, $7.50 
8.50 for medium leaf, and $9al2 for wrappers.— 
Wool is quiet, the new crop coming in sparingly; 
we quote 16al8c. for new unwashed, 18420c. for 
old do., 26a28c. for tub washed, 19a24c. for No. 1 
pulled, 25427 for pulled merino, 23a25c. for com- 
mon fleece; 24a28c. for quarter to half blood do., 
28a30c. for half to three-quarters blood do., 30a35c. 
for three-quarters to full blood do., and 37:4Ue. for 
extra Wool. Hay, dull, selling at retail at $13al4 
for baled, and $11a12 for loose; Northern timothy, 
baled, $12. Straw, rye, $10 per ton, wheat do. $8 
a9. Molasses, N. O. 3436c.; Porto Rico, 24a25c. 
clayed Cuba, 24a25c; Muscovado, 26a28c. 





SINCLAIR & CO's. 
BEVEL GEARED HORSE POWER. 


The following letter from Dr. Burns, speaks to. 
the point in regard to the value of this Power, de- 


scribed in the American Farmer of May and June: 


Gloucester C. H., Va., Aug. 13th, 1857. 
Messrs. R. Sincuair, Jr. & Co., Balto., Md. 
GeNTLEMEN:—The ‘‘Bevel Geared Segment Horse 


| Power, Spiral Thresher,’’ &c., which I ordered of 
| you, was duly received, but owing to the long con- 


tinued bad weather, I have not been able to thresh 
out but half of my crop. 

I have myself used or seen used all of the various 
horse powers and threshers in use, and I consider 
your ‘Bevel Geared Segment Horse Power and 
Spiral Thresher,’’ as incomparably superior to them 
all; the Horse Power is of lighter draught, and the 
‘Thresher runs easier, smoother, and does cleaner and 
more rapid work, than any machine with which I 
am acquainted. 

Respectfully yours, 
jel-1t ARTHUR P. BURNS. 


FARM FOR SALE, 

On the Chesapeake Bay, near Norfolk, Virginia, 
F° SALE, a Farm containing 250 ACRES, about 75 

cleared and in fine condition for cultivation; the 
balance in original growth of pine, oak and holly timber. 
The soil is rich, ——. largely of corn, oats, potatoes, 
or any other of the products usually cultivated in this sec- 
tion of the country. It is admirably suited for a garden 
and truck farm; its close proximity to the Norfolk market, 
from which heavy shipments of all the early vegetables 
are daily made to the markets of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York, by steamers—makes it a most desirable 
farm, and greatl enhances its value. 

It is beautifully situated, in full view of the shipping 
passing up and down the Chesapeake mp and go gin 
and out of the Capes of Virginia. On ones de of the farm 
is the Bay of Little Creek, containing fish, oysters, and 
crabs, of the finest kind; and the bay itself one of the most 
beautiful sheets of water in the State for small boat sailing. 

The DWELLING is new, > rooms, having 
been erected in 1855, and the whole premises in good order. 
The neighborhood isa pleasant one, being settled by in- 
telligent and thrilty farmers. 

The farm will be sold at th? low price of $6,000—one- 
fourth cash, the deferred payments on a credit of one, two 
and three years, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
from day of sale, and secured by mortgage on the premises. 

For further particulars, address 

jel-it Rh. A. WORREL, Norfolk, Va. 
EL OG LAE RN AT 
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BALTIMORE 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


HIS Seminary of learning, instituted for the liberal 
T education of Young Ladies, was created a College 
roper by the Legislature of Maryland, December session, 
fed, with authority to confer degrees, and endowed with 
all the rights and privileges of the most favored female 
institutions. 

The course of instruction is intended to develop the in- 
tellectual, social, and moral faculties; and ye arting a 
thorough, practical, accom lished,and christ ucation, 
fit the pupil for the faithful discharge of the responsibie 
duties that await her in life. 

Great pains will be taken to promote intellectual ad- 
vancement, by rendering the acquisition of knowledge 
pleasant, and by training the pupil to correct habits of 
thought and reflection. 

The situation of the College is agreeable, in a retired and 
beautiful part of the city, and the buildings have been ar- 
ranged with great judgment, and have study and recitation 
rooms separate, with every convenience for boarding and 
day pupils. Boarders reside with the family of the Presi- 
dent, and are under his parental guardianship. 

The accommodations for boarders have recently been 
increased by the erection of an additional story on the 
main edifice, and a new building, 60 feet long and five 
stories high, with chemical hall, library, painting and 
reading rooms, bath rooms, &c. 

The Institution takes rank with our oldest and best 
Seminaries, and enjoys a liberal patronage from the city 
of Baltimore, and from the Middle, Southern, and West- 
ern States. Pupils will be received at any time during 
the session. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 


N. C. Brooks, A. M., Prof. Anct. Languages. 

W. R. Monroe, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry. 

Rev. W. F. Paxton, A. M., Practical Mathematics. 

Rev. J. A. Munroe, A. M., Theoretical Mathematics. 

Miss Isabel Hart, Belles-Lettres and Physiology. 

Miss Harriet A. Gere, oe and History. 

Miss M. S. Gantt, English Branches. 

Mons. R. d’Elpeux, Prof. French Language. 

Julius Danziger. German Language. 

Mons. Emile Kett, Drawing and Painting. 

Mr. John Scheffer, Instrumental Music. 

Miss Ellen C. Gobright, Piano and Singing. 

Mrs. E. A. Keerl, Guitar and Singing. 
masanens.—pesoene © d tuition from $200 to $375 per 

annum, according to the branches pursued. For cata- 

logues address N. C. BROOKS, Presipent, 
jel-It 53 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 


‘REMOVAL TO NEW YORK 
THE HORTICULTURIST. 


LONG connection with the public asa publisher, and 
Avespecially of agricultural and horticultural works, as 
well as aninnate and fostered love of these topics, has 
induced me to beceme the 

PROPRIETOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, 
a journal which has a. maintained a prominent place in 
the homes of a large circle of patrons throughout the Union, 
and British Provinces. It is my belief, that by devoting 
almost exclusive attention to this publication, its influ- 
ence for good may be greatly extended. 

The interest in Horticulture having greatly increased 
during the publication of this periodical under the suc- 
cessive editorial management of A. J. DOWNING, B. 
MUNN, P. BARRY, and its present Editor J. JAY SMITH, 
we hope that it will now enter upon an enlarged sphere of 


usefulness. 
TERMS. 
TWO DOLLARS a-year, payable in advance. 
The Edition with colored Plates, FIVE DOLLARS. 
Pledging every effort in my power to make the Horticul- 
turist worthy of the confidence, and patronage of the pub- 
lic, SUBSCRIPTIONS ABE SOLICITED. 
Address all business communications to 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 
wr 25 Park Row, New-Yors. 
. Sanps, Baltimore, is Agent. 
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PIANOS!! 
HE subscriber is cons 
3 receiving sup 

ERING & SON 






PIANOS! 









ed, th 
tremely prompt and elastic. 





anos made, and are so acknowledged 
rsons. B 
ng as fine and 


Also SECOND HAND PIANOS. 


COLEMAN’S FARM MILL. 
mas Mill is unrivalled and unsurpassed, for grindi 





Send for a descriptive Circular. Price $50. 
and for sale by WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
jel-lt Philadelphia. 


lies of CHICK. 
Piano Fortes, 


Also those beautiful toned Piang 
of NUNNS & CLARK. 

These instruments have been 
finished expressly for the subscriber’s retail sales. The 
tone is of the most pure and refined quality, with sweet. 
ness. 


richness and depth—the hammers being thickly coat. 
is beauty of tone will be permanent; the touch is ex. 


Those seeking a First Crass P1ano, and who will ex. 
amine for themselves these instruments, will certainly find 
that they are in every respect the most perfect and best Pi- 
y all disinterested 







ersons ordering by letter may rely upon obtain. 
rfect an instrument, as if be 
F. D. BENTEEN, 









present. dress 
84 Fayette-st., 3d door West of Charles-st., 
Baltimore, 
0G- PRINCE & CO’S MELODEONS, from $45 upwards, 
jel 






all kinds of grain into fine or coarse meal, as desired. 
Manufactured 












CLOVER SEED GATHERER. 


jel-it WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia. 


implement, it has no superior. Price $7.00. 
Manufactured and for sale b 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
Agricultural Implement Works, 
1140 Market street, Philadelphia. 


DENNEY’S 
SORGHO SUGAR MILL. 


E would call the attention of those whe are desir 

ous to obtain the most improved Mill for crushin; 
the Sorgho Cane, to the valuable features of this Mill.- 
The arrangement of this mill is such that it can be adjust 
ed in two seconds, either while in operation or standing 
to any degree of proximity that may be desired, and by 
any person who can feed a mill. Ur, if the mill become 
stalled by more cane getting in than the capacity of the 
power to crush, it can be relieved as instantly. 

It is guaranteed to do more work in proportion to the 
power consumed, and to be under a more perfect control 
than any mill yet offered for sale. 
These Mills are manufactured and for sale by J. P. Mor 
ris & Co. Philadelphia, Pa., extensively known as builden 


jel-it 








of Sugar Mills. 
S. L. DENNEY, Peningtonville 
_Jet wk < Chester ounty, Pa. 
THOROUGH-BRED MARES AND COLT 
FOR SALE. 





HIS improved and successful machine has no equal. 

One man and one horse, with this machine, will 
gather the heads of clover at the rate of an acre each hour, 
without waste. Price $30. Manufactured and for sale by 





SELF-ADJUSTING UNLOADING HAY FORK. 
|: ey G greatly improved this valuable labour-saving 








AVING determined to make a change in my bus 
ness, I offer for sale my brown Mare “Lizzix,” by 
a Felt, dam by Tariff, about fifteen hands high, 
we’ ghs 930 lbs. and a most beautiful animal. Also “Fat 
ny,” (Chesnut) out of Dr. ‘Lhornton’s Red Eye filly, api 
by imported Emancipation; 1544 hands high, weighs 1,1 
lbs., and a most powerful animal; her Colt is by Repuéi 
ate,and he by imported Skylark, out of Floretta. (S¢ 
Am. Farmer, May No. 1857, ~ ee in full.) Both mare 
ride and work well. Price for the whole, $500. 

I will also sell my SPRING WAGON, arranged for ont 
or two horses, with harness complete, and very strong 
Price $100. I wish to buy a pure bred AYRSHIRE COW, 
healthy and gentle, that will give milk from one calf 
another, and at least one-half gallon per day up to timed 
calving, and will make, with ordinary care, 4 Ibs. butte 
per week. M. GARRETT, 





jel-1t* 162 J street, Washington. 
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Salubrity is Health—Good Manure is Farmers’ Wealth. 


Dr. COUTARET, 


The Great European Disinfector, and Promoter 
of Public Salubrity. 


Original Inventor of the Celebrated Disinfecting Processes ; 
and ‘of the best Method of making Concentrated Animal 
Manure. 

(PaTEenTeED U. S., Jan. 8TH. 1856.) 


Abatement of all Nuisances derived from Putrid or De- 
composing Organic Matter. 


NO MORE OFFENSIVE EFFLUVIA. 


Instantaneousand permanent disinfection of all places and 
matter deemed detrimental to public health, by 


COUTARET & BOMMER’S 
DISINFECTING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Which business consist of 


lst.—The inodorous emptying of privies or cesspools, 
by means of previous disinfection. 

2d.—The permanent de-odorisation of privies, sinks 
cesspools, and other receptacles of the like. Also, of 
slaughter-houses, bone-boiling establishments, carcasses 
of dead animals, animal black, soap, glue, and other fac- 
tories; sewers, street mud and street gutters, stagnant cor- 
—— water; infected vessels, hospitals; in one word, of 
al ey and substances needing disinfection. This 
work to be performed gradually at any time the emana- 
tions become offensive, so that no disagreeable odor may 
arise during the whole year. 

The merits of these processes having been fairly de- 
monstrated to the city authorities of New York, by prac- 
ticalexperiments, approved and adopted by them, as being 
the on M genuine one, which, in every respect, can be 
profitably applied, they are now in practical use by said 
company in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Williams- 
burg, Hoboken, Hudson, Jersey City, &c. 

N. B. A model manure factory is in course of erection, 
for the purpose of converting such materials, which are 
rich in nourishing principles, into concentrated manure of 
the best quality. 

TO ANY PARTY ABROAD, WE PROPOSE: 

lst.—To erect in any locality, a disinfecting establish- 
ment, and to connect it with a manure factory, for the pur- 
— of manufacturing there concentrated manure from 
isinfected privy soil, offal of slaughter-houses, carcasses 
of dead animals, in one word from allsubstances naturally 
rich in nourishing principles; and to communicate the 
best and most — processes, to obtain a rich manure 
in an economical way.—(In these factories, organized up- 
on our plan, no smell will arise from the manure mate- 
rials therein, and as said factories can be constantly kept 

inodorous, they can be established anywhere.) 

2d.—To improve the “‘modus operandi” of already es- 
tablished factories of Poudrette, super-phosphate of lime, 
animal black, glue, and other products, which preparation 
requires the knowledge of practical chemistry, and to ren- 
der such establishments permanently inodorous. Also, 
to initiate offal contractors into the best mode of obtaining 
the greatest profit from dead animals. 

3d—To demonstrate the merits of said processes to — 
official person or committee, or to any private party desi- 
rous of taking hold of this enterprise, by making before 
them an experiment on the contents of a privy; and also, 
on any other infected matter or place they may select for 
this purpose. 

4th.— To assign and transfer to any party, the patent 
right to use said processes in their respective localities, 
county, or state, on reasonable terms. 

This subject opens a useful and profitable new branch of 
industry to enterprising men, and particularly to farmers: 

Ist.—For populous cities or Towns, a joint stock com- 
pany, ora prypmoong: 4 may be formed; for the purpose of 
carrying on at once, the disinfecting and inodorous emp- 
tying of sinks, and also the collection of dead animals, 
and the offal of slaughter-houses; and connecting this with 
a manure factory, for reducing the sink so‘! into ‘“Pou- 
drette,” and the offal and dead animals, pa:*:y into con- 
centrated manure, and partly for chemical purposes. __ 

2d.—For smaller towns or localities, privies may be dis- 
infected by any intelligent man, and their contents reduced 
into “Poudrette” for sale, or by any farmer or gardener 
living in the vicinity, in view to use this disinfected mat- 
ter on his farm or garden, These disinfectants being com- 


have an already made concentrated manure of the best 
kind, which may be applied either in its liquid state, if 
immediate use is required, or to be tried and reduced into 
powder, for using it or selli:g it ultimately. 

6 Applications directed to the above company, at their of- 

ce 
F No. 333 Broapway, New York Ciry, 

will be raeengee J os to. 

Pamphlets, giving full information on the subject, m 
be had at the above office, or sent by mail to — ro de. 
sirous to secure for himself this new, useful and renumera- 
“easiest oat th 

nquiries in relation to the merits of these processes, m 
be made of the City Inspector of New York’ under whose 
control our business is carried on. jel-3t. 


AULT’S ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEED. 


are now Pynt to furnish to those who ma 
want Ault’s Improved Swede, or Ruta a, Ault’s 
Red Top Flat Norfolk, Ault’s White Flat Norfolk, Yellow 
Bf » Yellow Aberdeen, White Globe, Flat Dutch, and all 
other kindsof TURNIPS. They are of the same supe- 
rior quality and kind as those sold by us last and former 
pew Persons intending to sow any of the above will find 
t to their pepey to procure them from us. Also CU- 
CUMBERS of all kinds, together with all other Seeds. 
For sale, Wholesale and Retail, b 
SAMUEL AULT & SON, 
jel-2t Corner of Calvert and Water streets, Baltimore. 


TO TOBACCO P LANTERS, 
REESE’S MANIPULATED 


PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN GUANO, 


HE results of the above Guano on Tobacco, show it 
to be peculiarly adapted to that plant. 
Its superiority is exhibited in the size and development 
of the leaf. 
See advertisement on last page of cover. 
JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
77 South street, (Up Stairs,) Baltimore. 


CANCERS CURED 
WITHOUT SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


ANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, 
&c., cured without the knife, by Dr. LO UNSBERRY 
§ CO., No. 50 N. Firtu street, Puirape.Puia. 
A successful and extended practice for more than fifteen 
years, devoted exclusively to the treatment of these dis- 
eases, has fully established the great superiority of this 
treatment over all others, and proving that, with proper 
treatment, CANCERS CAN BE CURED. 
_ Full information and advice can be obtained by address- 
ing Dr. L.& Co. In some instances, patients ‘can have 
remedies sent to them, with advice suited to their cases,— 
A full description of the case will enable us to decide. 
Our wer on our treatment of Cancers, will be sent 
to any P. O. address free of charge. jel-3t 


Qe, ° W. SLAGLE & CO. = 


COMMISSION AND 


PRODUCE MERCHANTS, 


138 & 133 Nortu Street, Bartimore, 


ge hy to our friends for past favors, we would 
continue to solicit consignments, and pay personal 
attention to the sale of FLOUR, GRAIN of all kinds, CLO. 
VERSEED, WHISKEY, CORN MEAL and COUNTRY 
PRODUCE generally. We have for sale GUANO, FISH, 
SALT, PLASTER, CLOVER and TIMOTHY SEED 

at the lowest rates. jel-ly . 
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COTSWOLD BUCKS. 
rgyne SUBSCRIBER has for sale a few ve 
superior pure blood COTSWOLD BUCKS, 
one and two years old. The prize awards of 
— yy —o Se ete for several 
y > as to the character of his s ° 
to Editors of the American Farmer, or to — 


‘ HENRY CARROLL 
jel-St ° 





— of the most powerful agents of vegetation, it mere- 
y requires to mix them with the contents of privies, to 


Westerman’s Mills P. O., Baltimore Co. Ma. 
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FOR SALE---CHEAP. 


ESIRING to & South, I will sell my FARM in Fair- 
fax County, Va., 0 241 Acres, lying between the 
O. & Alexandria and Manasses Gap Railroa (within four 
miles of the former and three of the latter), and near the 
village of Centreville, where there is a post office, church- 
es, stores, blacksmiths’ shops, &c. It is divided into seven 
fields—nearly a mile of the fence being of substantial stone 
uces good crops of wheat, corn, grass,&c. Improve- 
ments commodious and comfortable——wood plenty—water 
of the best quality—apple, peach and other fruits. This 
lace is immediately on a public road, is in fall view of the 
ue Rid ountelnn and is one of the most healthy and 
desirable locations in this section of Virginia. This pro- 
perty can be bought for less than its value. COR on the 
premises, or address me by mail. W.B.M ICK 
jel-it Centreville, Va. 


FOR SALE. 
i will take $12,000 for my residence on the Potomac Riv- 
er, opposite hime Be, nt, and Jacksons Creek, in the 
~~! of Westmoreland, containing 400 acres of level, 
beautiful land, thoroughly drained and juctive. Noth- 
ing but misfortune causes me to offer it to the public.— 
800 could not buy it but for misfortune. The build- 
are large and commodious, brick, and in thorough or- 
der and repair; out buildings new, excellent, and well ar- 


e finest Oysters on the Potomac are in the creek @n- 
circling the farm and garden; terms liberal as to paymext. 
Apply to Samuel Sands, Land Agent, Baltimore, or 

WASH. H. TYLER, 
jel-lt Hague P. O., Va, 


CAMPBELL MORFIT, 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, 
HH“ resigned the Chairof “ANALYTICAL AND APPLIED 

Cuemistry,” in the University of Maryland, and 
moved to New York, for the urpose of devoting exclusive 
attention to Private Practice in his profession. 

Samples for Analysis sent by express, and communica- 
tions ugh the Post Office, should be directed to the La- 
boratory, No. 19 East Twelfth Street, between University 
Place and Fifth Avenue, New York. jel-2t 











ROBT. gs menor a HOPKINS, HOPKINS. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No 6 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimores 


Particular attention paid to the sale of all kinds of COUN- 
TRY PRODUCE. Also on hand, all kinds of FIELD 
SEEDS, and the various FERTILIZERS. jel-ly 


ROBERT B. PORTER, 
Sign of the “‘Bellows’’ and “Anvil,” 
No. 78 PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, 

Offers for sale, at lowest prices, 80 Smiths’ BELLOWS, 
18 to 40 inches, warranted, Gildea’s and other makers; 92 
C. S. face warranted ‘ANVILS, 75 to 400 Ibs.; 75 “Peter 
Wright’s” solid Box VISES, 35 to 115 lbs.; 9,245 feet prem. 
Riveted and Stretched Oak LEATHER BANDS, | to 16 
inch.; 320 Sides Extra Lacing; 8,960 lbs. pure pnd mixed 
Gum and Italian Packing; Ohie and other Grindstones, 
fixtures; 480 Railroad and Ship 
Lanterns; Circular, Mill, Cross Cut, Hand and other Saws; 
Files, Wrenches, N uts, Washers, and a full stock of <4 

ware. e1-3t. 


JESSE MARDEN, 


INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 
RAILROAD, LIVE STOCK, HAY, COAL, 
DEPOT, WAREHOUSE, 


and all other SCALES, that are now used, keeps constantly 
on hand a large assortment of every size, and makes te 
order at short notice, and warrants them to stand tests with 
any Scales that are forced in market on commission, and 
will sell at much less prices. The public are invited to 
send their orders, or call on J Esse MARDEN, 
At his Old Stand, 59 S. CuarLes sTREET, 
jel-ly Corner of Balderston, Baltimore. 
TO FARMERS. 
1 oo BUSHELS HUNGARIAN GRASS, more gen- 


erally know as Millet. 
For sale by C. B. ROGERS, 














CLIMAX GRAIN FAN; 


Price delivered in Baltimore, $25. 


* * 





wr this Fan wheat may be cleaned fit for market 
at one operation. 
The Fan weighs 150 Ibs., and runs much lighter than 
anyother. It is warranted togivesatisfaction. Send your 
= ers early—we don’t ask for pay until the Fan has dom 


- Please address 
mayl-3t W. W. DINGEE & Co., York, Pa. 


HIDES! HIDES!! HIDES!! 


To Country Merchants, Farmers, Batch ers, 


Having either dry, or dry salted or green hides on 
hand, | would say, that 1 am now paying the out: 
side price, as usual, of any one in the Baltimore 
market; and would advise all having |Hides to sell, 
to call and see me before selling, or consign, 
through their regular commission merchants ; if 
they have none, direct to me, and thus save them. 
selves from the annoyance of irresponsible hucksters 
and others, who prowl around the wharves of our 





city. 

Temnew paying from 14} to 17 cents per pound 
for prime well dried merchantable Hides, as to 
weight, condition, and quality, of same—and 5} to 
6} and 7 for Green Hides per piece for prime salted 
Calf-skins—and the very highest price for Shee 
and Lamb Skins, Tallow and Wool. Parties wi 
please take notice of my prices, &c. &c. 

FRANCIS H. GRUPY, 
Southern Hemlock Sole Leather Depot, 
mv] 42 S. Catvert Street, Battimorse. 





FOR SALE. 


Sow, 1 years old, with 8 pigs, also Sow 10 months 
old with 8 pigs, one young Boar 9 months old, all 


Chester breed.—Sow two years old in pig for sale, sows 


with pigs or pigs alone, also 12 Bee Hives. 
jel-ite 58 or PPG? “C. WARNS, Elk-Ridge Landing, Ma. 


MEXICAN GUANO. 
AA and A MEXICAN GUANO, 


WHITE and BROWN, 
FOR SALE BY CARGO OR SINGLE TON, 
At Lowest Rates. 
J. J. & F. TURNER, 








No. 111 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


jel-2t. 


mhl 42 Pratt street, ‘Baltimore. 
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NEW JERSEY 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Among all kinds of manures the Superphosphate of 
Lime has ed the loudest recommendation and admira- 
tion of farmers and plantation owners. It is out of 

lace here to report the d: ying trials with Peruvian 
Guano, Colombian Guano, and wher similar manures, 
more or less krown to the public, which chiefly act upon 
Ge. plants by their prominent ingredient: Carbonate of 

monia 


This substance acts in the soil as a mere stimulant, pro- 
ducing a rapid and luxuriant vegetable growth, without 
an equivalent yield in grain, ten rather to impoverish 
and to exhaust than to nourish and to enrich the aa. 

It is an established fact, that Ammonia, a compound of 
Hydrogen and Nitrogen, formed by the decay of all ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, is a most necessary substance 
for the growth of all plants; but it is not taken up by the 
roots, but by the leaves. From the atmosphere, in which 
it is always found to exist, it is conveyed to the receptive 
organs of the plants, where it is catalysed and brought into 
ye Pe 

tated out o e osphere an t 
to the roots, never serves—as far as sciance has penetrated 
into the mysteries of nature—for any other purpose, but 
as a stim t for the a ends of the root, and as a 
resolvent on the other side for those parts of the soil, 
which when recepted and transformed are found always 
in the ashes in strict proportions, varied after the species 


of plant. 

These substances return completely tothe soil in primi- 
tive forests or any vegetations, that are not cropped, by 
the decay of leaves and stalks—for they never produce 
volatile combinations. But after crops those mineral sub- 
stances or salts, drawn out of the land, and indispensable 
for the regeneration of the same or similar kind of plants, 
are not returned by nature, like Ammonis through the 
atmosphere—they must be given by manure. 

The problem for the most serviceable kind of manure is 
to replace those substances, which crops have taken from 
the soil, and which cannot =e y the atmosphere, 
and to return them in-eempositions, which are qratually 
dissolved, and in such proportions as are wanted by the 
industrially and comm ly most important plants, and 
furthermore to keep a degree of warmth and mois- 


ture. 

It will be clear at once to every thinking farmer, that 
the high amountof ic A ic) matter in the follow- 
ing exact analysis of the New Jersey Superphosphate of 
Lime, warrants a light, rich, emduring, and warmth and 
meisture keeping manure, which, in combination with 
the salts and other mineral substances, —_ abundant 
with particular regard to the mott import ant om 

e mi ant ones. 

The following is the analysis of the Company’s Super- 

phosphate of Lime: 








Phosphate of Lime, 16 parts. 
Sulphate nea ‘ - s ~ 
Organic matter yielding Ammonia. 
Ammoniac Sal! 4 ° a a 


Insoluble undefined matter, &c. 9 

Solub. Salts, Chlor. of Soda, &., Sul- 
hate of Soda, &c. 10 
ater and Loss, 3 6 


100 
This fertilizer is manufactured exclusively of dead ani- 
mals, blood, raw bones, butcher offal, for which we have 
contracts with three cities. By our contracts we are able 
to manufacture an article always quite equally good in 
} wen The process is conducted by an experienced 
emist, residing at the place. 
It is a great difficulty to give an exact prescription for 
quantity of our manure required for one acre of land. 
In general there are used by our customers from 250 to 300 
pounds per acre, drilled or sown broadcast. But the t 
variety of agricultural purposes and conditions, ob 
the planter or farmer to ferm his own judgment. 


Recommending our Superphosphate of Lime to the pub- | at 


we do not solely rely upon its theory, but it has met 
vi unprecedented iver af many of the most intelligent 





ptmers and plantation owners, from most of whom we are 


enabled to show written communications, full of the high- 
est praise ofour manure. They being not purposely writ- 
ten to be shown in pamphlets to the public, and ccntain- 
ing often comparisons unfavorable to other manure manu- 
facturing com: es, we must refrain from publishing, 
ral " nn mans berally personal inspection at the Compa- 


Every one of our customers has found call: 
article what we pete to 2 4 men nnd 
pted for any soil an surpassin; 
of manure a@ for Wheat, Gorn, Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Mithe Company's Superph hate of Lime is pack 
e 's Sy oO is ed in 
barrels, w Tnas proved the best kind of peckage for 
keeping off wetness. 
For sale at 2 cents per Ib., or $40 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 


G. A. SOUR, Agent, N. York, 


oR, 


N. E. BERRY, Acevr, 


mhl-6t No. 63 Pratt street, Baltimore. 


MECHANICAL BAKERY’S 


AGENCY, 
FOR SHIP BISCUIT AND CRACKERS. 


A S AGENT for the MECHANICAL BAKERY, the 
undersigned offers this unrivelled -BREAD for sale. 
PILOT and NAVY BREAD, WATER, SODA, BUT- 

TER, PIC NIC and other varieties of CRAC , will 

be furnished at the LOWEST CASH PRICES, and a libe- 

ral d nt allowed to dealers. 

Thereputation of the Bread of this bakery is already 
well es . Itis confidently claimed that, owing to 
the mode of baking, the alcohol of the flour is 


This bread is more nutritious and palatable, and will 
keep sweet longer than that made for sale by any other 


process. 
N. E. BERRY, 
jel ‘ No. 93 Pratt street, Baltimore. 


CALIFORNIA GUANO, 
FROM ELIDE ISLAND. 


ol ee ee Te eee eae a 
a rit to Farmers a nO! 

In the’Amezican Farmer of Fe y me be seen the 
analysis of six d ish 


w 

show an average of 12 per cent. of ammonia, (only 3 
cent. less than the standard of Peruvian Guano,) on this 
Guano being characterized Ld a of POT- 
ASH AND SOLUBLE PHOSPHA’ it is confidently 
believed that it will be found to be but little behind Peru- 
vian in the speedy benefit derived from the prompt action 
of ammonia; w in permanent benefit to the soil, it wilt 
excel the best manufactured or mani F 
This Guano is found in a rather finer state of division than 
the Peruvian. It is putup in bags weprne about 150 
pounds. For sale by . E. BERRY, 

mhil-6t No. 63 Pratt street, Baltimore. 











SALT. 
| HAVE always on hand, Salt for Agricultural 
Ping cc for curing meats and other purposes 


e lowest prices. 
N. E. BERRY, 
al No. 63 Pratt street, Baltimore. 
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J. MONTGOMERY & BRO. 


DOUBLE SCREENED ROCKAWAY 


GRAIN FAN. . 
The best Fan in the United States! 
PRICE $365. 





The above cut 1s arepresentation ofthe Double Screened 
Rockaway Grain Fan, in full operation. It is manufac- 
tured and for sale by the Patantees at 153 & 155 North 
High street, between Hillen and Gay sts., Baltimore, Md. 

he recent improvement enable us to offer a perfect ma- 
ehine—the very best ever offered to the Farmer, the Trade, 
~rthe Manufacturer. Its eyes | has been acknow- 
fledged by all who have used or seen it used—asit is incom- 
— superior to allinventions of this kind—we chal- 
enge competition from whatever quarter it may come. 
We have a large stock of the best materials on hand, and 
are to deliver 800 Fans in due time this season, 

“Tit will be seen by ref th eedings of th 
‘It w seen reference to the o e 
Maryland, Virginia, 


different Agricultural Societies of Maryland, 
Delaware, North Carolina and South Caro our 
Fan has been at nearly all the State and 7 
took the FIRST PREMIUM over all others, for ive 


ears. 
y We have all our improvements well secured by Letters 
Patent, and any who attempt to use,them without first ar- 
ranging the matter with us, will have to abide the conse- 
uence, as none have a right to make our Fan in Md., 
a., N. C., and Ga., but ourselves; and any who are Man- 
ufacturing and selling in the above named States, a Fan 
parpesting to be ours or like ours, is either ee oe 
our clearly right, orare deceiving the public 
nting their Fan to bethe Montgomery Rockaway, 

when it has not one feature belon to it which entitles 


ittothe name. Our Fan has pecu _ that are found in 
no other in this country, and no one equal it without 
our Patent. 


e 
There were at different Fairs the past fall, fans‘which were 
modeled in appearance after ours, but which laeked that 
liarity in construction which is found only in ours, 
and the consequence was that when the trial came on they 
failed todo anything like the work thatoursdid. Wewarn 
the Farmers therefor, who desire to get our Double Screen- 
ed Rockaway Fan, to either address us at No. 153 and 155 
North High street, Baltimore, Md., or one of our Agents 
who will be srre to send them the genuine article manu- 
factured at our shop. 
Patent Rights for sale, and Patterns complete, with all 
the information necessary for manufacturing. 
NOTICE.—We offer our services to our friends who 
need Agricultural Implements and Machinery of any de- 
scription, to purchase the same for them, guaranteing them 
the best in the market. 
All orcers addressed to the undersigned, at Baltimore Ci- 
ty (Md.) Post office, will be promptly attended to. 
J. MONTGOMERY & BRO. 
No. 155 N. High street, between Hillen and Gay, Balto. 


marl-ly 







ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS. * 


Having received our Spring stock of GAR- 
Scarlet Radish; xtra Barly, Barly and Late Peas; Spinage 
‘ish; arly y an te Peas; 
Plant; Tomato; Cauliflower; Brocoli; Beets of all 
s; Lettuces; Parsley; Ault’s Early and Large \ ork; 
Ault’s Large and Premium Flat Dutch, Savoys and all 
other Cabbages; Parsnips; Carrots; Onion Sets; Beans; a 
number of NEW VARIETIES OF SEEDS, together with all 
other kinds of GARDEN SEEDS, all of which are of the 
same superior quality as sold by us last and former years. 
For sale wholesale and retail. 
SAMUEL AULT & SON 
Cor. of Calvert and Water-sts., ore. 


ALSO—A large and choice collection of lish 
FLOWER SEEDS, LAWN GRASS and W 
CLOVER. 


§G- A Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds 
and a catalogue of the Garden Seeds, can be obtained by 
application. mhl 


IMPORTED HAVELOCK. 

i gtr y four years old this Spring, 

isa dark mahogany bay, with blac 
j : legs, without a white hair, of great muscular 
power, symmetry of form and superior ac- 

tion. He was fc by Imported Scrivingto: 

his dam by ee g- dam by Gran 
Turk, g. g. damand g. gg. dam all Cleveland bay mares. 

For igree of Scrivington, see advertisement of Mr. 
R. H. Dulany of Loudon. 

Have rock will be let toda limited number of mares at 
my residence, at $40 the season, which can be discharged 
by the payment of $30 before the 15th day of July. In- 
surance . Groom fee 50 cents. The season commen- 
ces the Ist of March and expires the 15th of July. Mares, 
however, put by the season, if not with foal, can be put 
any 7 ie the year by the payment of an additional 
sum 0: 6 

Mares kept at the usual rates. JOHN R. WOODS, 
Near Ivy Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 












P. S.—In consequence of Havelock’s being thrown back 
so much from the voyage across the Atlantic, he will be 
limited toa very small number of mares. I have, how- 
ever, instructed Mr. Thomas Betts, to procure for me 
**Napier,” the winner of fifteen prizes, and admitted to 
be the best Cleveland bay stallion in England. 

He will arrive in April, accompanied by one of the most 
e enced grooms, and will make a part of a season, the 
price for which shall not exceed $35. 

I mention this that all who may be disappointed in get- 
= the services of Havelock, may have a chance by 
waiting the arrival of “‘ Napier.” ap-l 


BONE DUST 


BY WEIGHT. 


HE Subscriber will furnish FINE GROUND or 
CRUSHED BONES, yey oye in all cases free 
from any mixture, or a forfeit of the entire ey 
chased—at 1% cent per pound, which he has come to the 
conclusion is a more fair manner to buy and sell, than the 
ordinary way by the bushel, as some will weigh 44 pounds 
and others 60 pounds to the bushel, according to the qual- 
ity | the bones, and the manner in which they are pre- 
ared. 
F N. B.—None of my manufacture is sold in the city, ox- 
cept at my warehouse. 


ANIMAL MANURE. 


ALSO ~ e a compound which I term ANIMAL 
MANUR p being bones dissolved by vitriol, and flesh 
, and other ingredi 





of animals combin ents to preserve 
the ammonia, which by experience has proved fully equal, 
if not superior, to any of the compound manures in the 
market. Price $20 per ton. 


JOSHUA HORNER, 


Warehcuse, Cor. Chew & Stirling-sts., 
mbl-6t* Old Town, Baltimore. 





AULT’S CELEBRATED ,., 


ee? 











SINCIAIR & CO’s 


Premium Bevel Geared Segment Horse Power No. 2. 
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‘The above figure is a correct representation of our late Improved Bevel Geared Segment Horse Power No. 2, and the same 
that received the first premium from the Maryland Agricultural Society, in 1854, 1855 and 1856. It is excellent in every particu- 
lar, Capacity of the works, 6 horses or 8 mules, price $152. 

BEVEL GEAR POWER, No. 1, Capacity 4 mules, $100. 
SPUR GEAR POWER, No. 2, Capacity 6 horses or 8 mules, price $110. 
s “6 se No. 3, ‘¢ 12 horses, price $140. 
2@™ For full description of Thrashing Machinery, see our General Catalogue, to be had at our office. 


may] R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. Manufacturers, 62 Light street, Balt, 
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SEED CORN 


SEEDS FOR LATE SPRING PLANTING. 


We have for sale, of prime quality the famous PEABODY CORN, price 50 
cents per quart; PENNSYLVANIA WHITE FLINT—an early prolific variety— 
rice $2 per bushel ears; LARGE WHITE MISSOURL, price $2 per bushel ears; 
UGHLETT’S LARGE YELLOW, price $2 per bushel ears; KING PHILIP, 
EARLY 8-ROW YELLOW, 40 cetits per dozen ears. 
Also, BEET SEED, for Table Cattle, BEANS, Dwarf and Pole, WIN- 
TER CABBAGE, CARROT, CUCUMBER, TABLE CORN, CAN'T ELEUPE 
and WATER MELON, LATE PEAS, SUMMER RADISH, SQUASH, 





PUMPKIN, TURNIP SEED, &c. 


> All of the above are planted or sown from last of April till June. 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 


mayl - Growers snp Importers or SEEDs. 


EAN INNING RAAIL.LS. 
Weare manufacturing a superior article of CORN AND WHEAT FAN. 


The materials and workmanship are unsurpassed. Price, as per size, $28, $33 to 
$38. Also for sale, MONTGOMERY’S CELEBRATED PREMIUM FAN, 





price $35. 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
mayl 58, 60 & 62 Light street, Balt. 














SINCLAIR é& GOS CORN DRILL. 


lf 





r planting Corn being near at hand, and the subscribers having on 
a ales edenieslibe adapted for the Southern mode of planting Corn, offer it 
for their consideration. Ths figure represents the article, which with a man and 
horse will plant, cover and roll 12 to 15 acres of Corn per day. This machine is 
not of recent invention, but has been in use in this State, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, during the last ten years. "Tis as simple and durable as a plow, and as easily 


. Pri 21.60. 
— R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 


62 Licut Street, Battrmore. 


apr.1-tf 
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IMPLEMENTS 
FOR SPRING & SUMMER WORK. 





The time of Spring plowing and cultivation being near-at hand, induces the subseri- 
bers to offer to the notice of their friends, the following IMPLEMENTS, all of which are 
warranted sound, and made in a skilful manner: ‘ 

Our best Flushing Plow, all things considered, for the South Eastern counties of Vir 
ginia, North Carolina and Maryland, is the PATUXENT PLOW, (see fig.) 8 and 9 inch, 
one a light two horse, the other ordinary. The Patuxent Plow is as simple in construction 
as the Sinclair & Moore, or Davies patterns, the breast, however, is made higher, to prevent 
choking, and for deep plowing. The plan of the iron work combities all the advan 
possessed by the Wiley and Woodcock Plows, and is really a combination of those two 
famous patterns. Prices as follows: 

WIDTH OF CUT, S5a6 7 8 9 li Inch. 


PRICE, - = $4.50 e $6 $7 $11 
*If made with Centre Draught Rod and Clevis, @Padditional. — 
For other sorts of Plows—of which we have about 100 sorts and sizes—see our Descriptive Catalogue. 


CULTIVATORS AND HARROWS. 


== Our assortment of Cultivators is more extensive than usual, and embraces several best old patterns, 
with all the recent plans; constructed with 5, 7 to 10 tines, price $4.50 to $15 each. The assortment of 
Harrows consists of about 25 sorts and sizes. “The W Harrow is the preferred pattern, and extensively 
sold. HAND and HORSE RAKES, FORKS, SCYTHES, SNATHS, WHET-STONES, and Har- 


vest Tools generally. 


GSGCRAIN CRADLES. 





The best, strongest and most durable Grain 
Cradle in the market, is the Iron-braced of 
our own manufacture. (See fig.) Price with 
5 to 6 fingers, and warranted scythes, $5 
each; wood-brace do., $4.50; Peunsylvania 
Tron-braced do., $5; Grant’s Patent—a light 
Eastern article—$5 a $5.50. 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., Manufacturers, Balt. 
mayl . £ 
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PHOSPHATIC GUANOS. 


SOMBRERO, COLOMBIAN & MEXICAN. 
Philadelphia Guano Company, 


IMPORTERS. 
No. 5 O}DONNELL'S WHARF, BALTIMORE. 








In calling the attention of the public to the above arti- wth of unusual height, and blossoms without pro- 
cle for restoring to the agriculturist the lost fertility of his | ducing seed.—Liebig, page 190. 
lands, it is but right to explain the principles on which | The number and size of seeds depend upon the amount 
our fertilizer acts, and the peculiar merits it m of mineral ingredients contained in the plant; so that the 
The object and interest of the agricultural community | plant receiving the greatest amount of alkaline and earthy 
&, sateen. to adopt that system of cultivation b portent from the soil will produce the greatest num- 
which the greatest amount of produce may be obtain r of —Li page 189 
with the least expense and exhaustion to the soil. Alkaline and earthy spcerantee form invariable consti- 
To accomplish this has not only engaged the attention | tuents of the seeds of all kinds of grapes, beans, peas, and 
of individuals of the highest talents, but of nations, for | lentils.—Liebig, page 64. 
past . And notwithstanding the old and popular; The number of crops which may be obtained from the 
prejudice existing with farmers and planters generally, soil depends upon the quantity of the phosphates, of the 
Theoretical, or “Book Farming,” as it is general- | alkalies or lime, and the salts of magnesia existing in it.— 
Rf termed, we insist that a knowled of what constitutes Licdig page 162. 
the necessary ingredients in the soil for the formationand| Fie ds in ee exhausted of phosphates have been 
maturity of crops, is essential to every farmer and planter. | known to yield double crops as if by charm, by the use of 
Assuming this to be so, it becomes the duty of every far- phosphate of lime, in the form of bones, imported from 
mer and planter to inquire into the cause of their failure | the continent. For fear of exhausting Germany, the ex- 
or success in cropping. | portation of bones had to be checked. A single pound 
Those who are favored with rich or fertile lands are not | weight of bones contains as much phosphoric acid as a 
required, for the time being, to use fertilizers; but those, | whole hundred weight of corn.—Liebig, page 158. 
less fortunate, who are possessed of exhausted or It matters not whether phosphate of lime be obtained 
lands, must renovate them, and restore to them their mm. bones or mineral apatite, so that what is taken from 
iginal fertility, or they cannot compete with their neigh- | the soil by the crop be restored to it.—Liebig, page 170. 
bors possessing the former. | Ifthese quotations prove anything, it is the necessity of 
How this - to be date, is the oi ienposens quotes } arheee =~ o ormation and maturity of all crops, 
nm and com sense will at once respon eir scarcity in the soil 
question; to ascertain the absent ingredients of the soil oy emigre po dpe dy ema 


tion by successive cropping, as well as the great o 
necessary for the formation and maturity of the crops to | tance of Phosphate oft me fo certain pad ve F po _ 
be planted in it, and supply them. proportion of it necessary for the maturity of seeds, stalk 

hen what ingredients which are necessary for the for- | and fruit. According to the same authority, the ashes of 
mation and maturity of certain (say grain, grass, cotton | the wheat plant contains from 50 to 60 per cent. of Phos- 
and tobacco) crops, are most likely to be absent from ex- | phate of Lime; Indian Corn, 50 per cent.; Oats, 43 per cent.; 
hausted or worn out lands? The answer to this question Rye, 50 per cent.; Cotton Seed, 62; Cotton Staik, 45; Cotton 
affords an 0) unity for the display of extensive chemi- | Lint, 33—41 per cent. average. Clover, 55 per cent.; To- 
cal and agricultural knowledge; but, professing to be | bacco, 40 per cent ; Buckwheat, 50 per cent,; Hay (Timo- 
neither practical chemists or icult ts, we will con- | thy,) 70, Peas, 34, Beans 30, Hemp, 45, Sugar, 20 , Poe 
tent ourselves by adopting the theory and practice ofsuch all of which crops are drawing from the soil their respec- 
writers on the subject as are most consistent with our own | tive piupertians of this Phosphate annually, whilst but a 
views and common sense, leaving every farmer and plant- small amount only is returned to it in the shape of ma- 
er to judge for himself. |nure, or decayed vegetation. It is asserted by some wri- 
If we rightly understand the statements and assertions ters, that ifail the excrements of animals, together with 
of Liebig, author of “Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry;” | the bones and the unconsumed vegetation, was returned to 
the most popular work extant on this subject, they are as | the soi], in the proper manner, lands would never become 
follows:— | exhausted by cultivation. But as it is evident that only a 
Phosphates are only present in the soil in small quanti- | small portion is returned, it is equally evident that the 
3 therefore, great attention should be paid to prevent residue must be supplied in some other form, or else im- 
their exhaustion, as great importance should be attached , poverished lands and a failure of crops is the result.— 
to them in the practice of agriculture.—Liebig, page 156. | Now, if the drafts, as above-stated, in the different crops 
When phosphates are wanting, the seeds cannot be are being constantly made upon the soil of this Phosphate 
formed. Soil deficient in silicates ot sand, but abundant with buta small ‘return, (to say nothing of the bones of 
in salts of lime and sulphates, will produce a successive the whole animal kingdom, which requires abont 55 or 56 
number of crops of tobacco, peas and beans.—Liebig, page Per cent. of this Phosphate for their formation, and is re- 
152. ; turned in a sma!l proportion,) how is this great deficit to 
When phosphates and sulphates are absent from the be supplied? Whatis the cheapest and most desirable 
soil, plants growingon it cannot form seeds; and, however form in which this important Phosphate is to be had?— 
abundant in other ingredients, it becomes sep gem d Bone-dust contains 55 or 56 per cent. of it; and if it can be 
sterile when it can no longer furnish eae aa and sul- had conveniently at a cheap enough cost, it will do. Un- 
phates to a new vegetation.—Liebig, page 155. til the discovery of Phosphatic Guatios, this was the rich- 
Grain requires a much larger amount of phosphates than est and only important source from which it was obtained. 
straw. In a wet spring, the constituents of seeds cannot _ But instead of 55 or 56 per cent. of Phosphate of Lime, as 
be formed without an abundant supply of phosphates. If in best bone-dust, Sombrero, Colombian and Mexican 
the plant is deprived of those salts, it assumes an artificial Guanos contain over 80 per cent. 
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See the anal, of it of ave samples from different 
@argoes by ae eminent chemists rg 


Or SomBeEro. 
Bone Phos. of Lime. 
Professor Hayes, of Pos‘on, in Ist analysis gives, 89.60 
“ “ “ Qd “ 39.20 


- W.5S. Reese, Balto., Ist ed 85.14 
“ 6“ “c od “ 86.60 
“ “ “ 3d “oe *72.04 
“ “ “cs ii *72.04 
4 Jas. R. Chilton, N. Y., Ist 86 34 
“ iy “ 2d i 84.92 
A. S. Piggot, Baltimore 76.85 
a Huson, Live 1, England, 80.20 
7 Isaiah Deck, New-York, 88. 
a se S ot a selected 
specimen, 98.25 
Maupin & Tuttle, of University of Va., 85.16 
*Amount of Phos. Acid in combination with Iron and 


Alumine, not estimated. 
Or CoLomsBran. 


Bone Phos. of Lime. 
W.S. Reese, Inspector, 87.21 
“ “ 89.76 
Chas. Bickell, 88.96 
o o Brown, 70.63 
A.S. Piggott, 70.72 


Or Wuitse Mexican. 


W.S. Reese, 
Chas. Bickell, of Brown Mexican. 





‘@HARACTIERISTICS OF COLOMBIAN, SOMBRERO AND 
WHITE MEXICAN GUANOES. 
1.—It is by far the richestsource Je acid forthe far- 
mer yet known, containing one-third more than nd bones. 
2.—It contains less than one-fourth of the water always pres- 
ent in the Peruvian, and 20to 30 percent. less than any other 
em my a it can be packed in bags, at a diminution 
of one-fourth the freight and packages, besides the convenience 
ef handling, and eubsequent value of bags. i 
* 3.—It is sold in fine powder, and does not require sieving, 
as “= Peruvian and other Guanes, in orJer to their uniform 
application. 
Vides not injure the nails of the laborer in sowing, un 
account of the absence of lumps, and for the same reason itcan 
e applied in one-half the time, with a drill, with perfect uni- 





formity. Wheeses, guise containin lumpscannot be distribu- 
ted uniformly, even with the aid fm da 
DAVID STEWART, M. D., 
Chemist of Md. State Agricultural Society. 
From these plain and simple statements, it would seem 
that my farmer and planter ought to be able to judge as 
to the value of this important ~ pene to vegetation, as 
also the cheapest and best modeof obtaining it. If further 
evidence of the necessity of the existence of this phos- 
hate in soils capable of producing good crops be wanted, 
tis only necessary to remind ourselves of one fact, the 
truth of which every farmer and bee (in the Middle 
and Southern States, at least,) wil donbtless bear witness 
to—and that is, that land covered originally with the ordi- 
nary forest growths indicating rich soil, when cleared and 
cultivated to exhaustion, and abandoned as worthless for 
cropping, will in a few years grow up with what is gener- 
ally known as old field pine. An analysis of the ashes of 
the original forest growth will prove to contain a large 
amount of Phosphate of Lime, whilst that of the old field 
pine has none, or comparatively none. Return to soil the 
original amount of phosphates, (which, in the course of 
time, nature will do, e decomposition of the leaves, 
barx, &c., of the pine,) clear the pine off, or cut it down, 
and let it decompose on the land, and the result will bea 
ntaneous growth of the original jorest trees, or if cul- 
vated, as prolific crops, as originally. Thus proving 
conclusively that phosphates are wanting to restore the 
original forest growth, as also to reproduce good crops.— 
If to this plain and simple narration we canadd your 
practical evidence of the value of Phosphatic Guanoes 
another season, we shall be most happy todo so. Please 
note results carefully, and let us know. 


Directions ror Use. 

To three-fourths of Phosphatic Guano add one-fourth of 
Peruvian or other ammoniated Guano, or com: d, or 
use it alone, and either deposit in the hill or drill with the 

or plant, or use asa top dressing, in the proportion 
pg cea aan the wants of the 


If used asa top dressing, the sp is the best time, 
when the crop is assuming its strength and sustenance, 
as, at that time, the benefits of the ammonia is less likely 
to be lost than {f put on in the winter or fall. 


mhi-tf WM. F. MURDOCH, Sole Agent in Baltimore. 


PRICES--Long Ton.--Sombrero, $36—Navassa, $30—Colombian, $36—Brown Mexican, A A, $25, in bbls. 








GARDEN SEEDS-GROP OF 1857. 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED — 
GRAIN, GRASS AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


MIXED GRASSES FOR 


LAWNS & PASTURES. 





R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF SHEDS, 


Have now in store, a superior assortment of the above named Seeds, including New sorts of 
PEAS, RADISH, CABBAGE SEEDS, &c., recently introduced in the British and Con- 
tinental markets—also Seeds of superior quality, raised at Clairmont, near this city, under 
their own inspection—consisting principally of Sinclair's Extra Early Peas, Flat Dutch 
Cabbage, Beet, Parsnip, Carrot, Cucumber, Summer Radish, Table Turnip & Ruta baga. 

£2 Farmers wanting European or American GRASS SEEDS, can be supplied with 
every desirable sort, mixed for Lawns and Pasture, or separate. 


PEABODY’S PROLIFIC CORN 


Just Recesvep and for sale at 50 cents per Quart. 


Also on hand CHINESE SUGAR CANE SEED, 


at 25 cents per quart. 


marl 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
No. 61 Light Street, Baltimore, Ma. 
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NEW AND WALUABLE 
IMPLEMENTS, 
For Cultivation, Harvesting, &c. 





We are manufacturing the following new and valuable Implements, which we 

offer to the notice of farmers, viz : 
A COMBINED ROLLER AND HARROW, 

Designed for cutting and pulverizing, after plowing; also for reclaiming or cutting 
hide-bound grass sward. ‘The implement is simply an angular frame, with a roller 
attachment placed at the stern end ; both frame and roller are studded with inclined 
swords or cutters, which cut and pulverize at the same time. It is simple, durable, 
cheap, and the most effectual implement of the sort that has been introduced. 


AN IMPLEMENT FOR PREPARING CORN LAND FOR WHEAT. 


This Implement may be termed a HORSE HOE or SCUFFLE;; it is made 
with three or more steel cutters, of a flat, double angular shape, and constructed to 
cut up the corn roots and weeds, and pulverize the land, previous to sowing wheat. 


CORN HARVESTING MACHINE. 


The CORN HARVESTER is the invention of our R. Sinclair, Jr., and de- 
signed principally for cutting down the corn crop. It is simply an angular harrow 
frame, with a wheel in front, and two iron runners in the rear; attached to both 
sides of the frame is a knife, set double angular, which cuts right and left, laying the 
corn stalks regularly and ready for shocking, and at the rate of about twenty acres 

tday. The implement can be converted into a Harrow, at pleasure, and may be 
called a COMBINED HARROW AND HARVESTING MACHINE. 


Corn Stalk & Chinese Sugar Cane Cutter & Masticator. 


This machine is also the invention of our R. Sinclair, Jr. The principal 
novelty is the feed rollers, which are studded with molar or jaw teeth, (precisely as 
nature forms them,) set spirally, which, in connection with four knives on the cylin- 
der, masticate and cut the stalks and cane, putting them in fine order for stock 
feeding. 

It is also probably the best and most powerful HAY AND STRAW CUT- 
TER that has been invented. The plan of construction is similar to our famous 
two-knife Screw Propeller Cylindrical Straw Cutter. ‘I'he capacity, however, is full 
33 per cent. greater, which, with the advantage of the masticating principle, renders 


it preferable. 
All the above will be more fully described with figures, &c., at some future 








time 


‘We have other implements under consideration and in ‘‘ EMBRYO,” which 
will be forthcoming soon. 


R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 


InvENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


mayt 58, 60 & 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
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A NEW TOBACCO WEEDER,. 





- = SS Eee 


—— 


THOMAS A. ROBERTSON, begs leave to inform Farmers and Planters, and especially Tobacco 
Growers, that he has invented a very useful implement for the purposes of weeding Tobacco, which 
will do more work than six or eight hands and leave the ground in better order for the growth of the 
Plant—it is so constructed that the cutting edge may be regulated to suit the elevation of the hill and 
carries the loose dirt and grass into the furrows, and leaves the ground level and can go near enough 
to the plant to remove the grass; differs from anything yet introduced for the above purposes 


This Implement is manufactured by 
COTTINCHAM & HARDINC, 
No. 150 Pratr street, BaLTImoRA, 
Where may be had all kinds of FARMING IMPLEMENTS, and of the Inventor, 
THOS. A. ROBERTSON, 
mar 1-4t FRIENDSHIP, ANNE ARUNDEL CO., Mp. 
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‘GIBBS’ PATENT FIRST PREMIUM 
$15.00 
GSBWrtNGg WAGHRIIN Be 


This great triumph of the nineteenth century is attracting much attention at the present time and 
astonishes every person who witnesses its operation ; yet, so simple is its construction, so accurate and 
reliable is its execution, that even a child can manage it with success. Its mechanism is so simple, that 
it can be taken apart and put together in perfect running order within three minutes. To give the read- 
er an idea of the simplicity and ease with which itcan be managed, we would say, that one hour’s in- 
struction only is required to enable the learner to become perfectly familiar with its operation. For 
those who are unable or who may be prevented from taking instructions, printed directions will accom- 

any each machine, by a reference to which, no difficulty will be experienced in acquiring the know- 

edge requisite to enable the purchaser to operate upon it. As to its liability to get out of order :—we 
agree to keep it in good running order the first year without expense to the purchaser, and, after that, at 
a charge of but fifty cents per year. Three needles of different sizes, bes cey for sewing all kinds of 
material, from fine muslin to the coarsest and heaviest woollens, ,are furnished with each machine, and 
are equivalent to a dozen of those of any other machine: wearing out before they break, unless occa- 
sioned by the carelessness or neglect of the operator. This machine will sew, with ease, from ten to 
twelve hundred stitches per minute, and that, too, with greater accuracy than any other sewing machine 
has ever been known to perform. No part of the machine is required to be removed to clean or oil it. 
For Families, Tailors, Cap, Dress and Vest Makers, Quilting and Plantation sewing, it cannot be ex- 
celled by any high-priced machine. While we are sensible of the open of the manufacturers and 
operators of high-priced machines, and of their untiring efforts to place our cheap Sewing Machine as 
unfavorably before the public as they can, in order, if possible, to crush us, we cannot but be convinced 
that ‘the more they talk, the more they advertise our little Sewing Machine.”” We desire every put- 
chaser to understand, that we warrant the sewing of our machine to be as durable and to give satisfac- 
tion equal to any of the high-priced machines. The peculiarity of this machine over all others, is, that 
it makes no difference which way the machine is turne d, either backward or forward, it is all the same. 
The machine keeps on sewing, rendering it not liable to be broken by children or put out of order by 
turning it in a contrary direction. Address, 


L. D. CHASE, Agent, 
marl-ly No. 99 Baltimore Street, timore. 
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.- A Machine which can be used by Far- 
Ce mers for se their Grain & Grass. 
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Agents at Alexandria, Va.. ADDISON, WALLACE & Co, 
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ew ithout _ one 2 al Wheel, ‘and but o one e Journal Box ii in 
the whole Machinery—almost as simple and durable as the 
Plow, and not liable to break or get out of order. 
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SINCLAIR’S SPIRAL WROUGHT IRON | 


ELASTIC CYLINDER THRASHENG MACHINE 














The latest improvement, and the most valuable made on our Thrashing Machine 
Cylinders, is Sinclair’s plan of attaching Spiral bars, (see fig.) instead of the ordi- 
nary horizontal arrangement. 

The spiral arrangement of the bars causes an obvious reduction of draught, the 
Cylinder receives the wheat faster, consequently thrashes with greater rapidity; the 
spikes passing those in the concave alternately, produce less noise or surge, so objec- 
tionable to the parallel Cylinder, and the uniform and regular motion of the Cylin- 
der, causes less wear on the boxes and axles, and ,less risk of derangement. We 
have also attached our improved open concave, which causes a more rapid discharge 
of wheat—unbroken. All our Cylinders are made on the open principle, instead of 
the plain surface, which causes an agitation of the air when running, and blows 
the dust out with the chaff, instead of producing an atmosphere at the mouth of the 
machine so annoying and injurious to the health of the feeder. 

Width of Cylinde:, 16 20 25 30 Inch. 


rr———— _— 


Price, $45 $50 $60 $70 

Price with Straw Carrier attachment 60, 65,78 and $90. Parallel Barred Cylin- 
ders are sold at $5, less as per size. Driving Belts 40 a 60 feet long 4 inches wide; 
price 12a $18. Also for sale 


WIMPLE'S CELEBRATED THRASHER AND CLEANER. 


Capacity 300 a 400.bushels of wheat thrashed, cleaned and bagged per day—price 
$150. 


sey! R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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sINGHR’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 


LL ms who want a Sewing Machine of unrivalled 
A utility, one that will sew the lightest and the heaviest 
fabrics better than any other, the best machine for family 
use, manufacturing, plantation use, or any use 
a machine that don’t get out of order, and with which an 
industrious woman can readil 

- EARN $1000 A YEAR, 
can obtain it no where except at the office of I. M. SNIGER 


105 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
Where the public are requested to call and see them in 
operation, on all kinds of material, from the finest cambric 
or cloth, to the coarsest calfskin or patent leather. 

age Ola machines taken in exchange for our new and 
improved ones—and copies of our Gazette sent gratis to all 
persons wishing information in relation to them. 

septl-ly W. E. BRODERICK, Agent. 


MARYLAND SAW 


MANUFACTORY. 

HENRY C. BROWN & CO., Manufacturers 
of every description of CAST STEEL SAWS, 
UHLER’S ALLEY, one door from Charles 
street, between Lombard and Pratt, Baltimore. 
Md., keep constantly on hand an assortment of 
SAWS, of oe description; ay wp pel Mill, Pit, 
Cross-Cut and Circular Saws, from | to 56 inches 5 larger 
ones made to order; also, Mandrills, Boxes, &c. A ed 
a Gold Medal in 1856 at the Maryland Institute for Saws. 
dec.1-lyr. 
BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE, 
wee free from any mixture, having the 

Bone Dust in its natural or pure state. Fine or 
Cuaeet, by the bushel or ton. 

PO DRETTE—a superior article and the cheapest Ma- 
nure in the market—well adapted for Corn or any crop in 
the drill or hill. 

References:—John W. Randolph and M. B. Worthington, 
Baltimore ; Thomas S. Mezeek and John Ridout, Annap- 
elis ; R.G. Browstorand J. Moull, New Jersey. Theabove 
aamed practical Farmers will testify to its merits. 

Factory, WILK sTREET AND Harnzis’ Creek, Canton. 

Orders left at the American Farmer office will be attend- 

to. dec.1 THOMAS BAYNES. 





















ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


ADDISON, WALLACE & CO. 
Dealers in all sppoozes 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS & FIELD SEEDS of 
every description; also, BONE DUST, MEXICAN and 
MANIPULATED GUANOS, SUPER-PHOSPHATES and 


_other MANURES, to which we invite the attention of Far- 


mers and others visiting Alexandria. 
ADDISON, Jz. 


EF. B. 
H. SIDNEY WALLACE, 
jani-6m. JOHN ADDISON. 


JOHN T. WATKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


CABINET FURNITURE. 
No. 47 Soutn Street, BaLtmmorz, 
| oe always on hand SOFAS, CHAIRS, BEDS, BED. 
DING, and in fact every article relating to House Keep- 
ing for sale low for cash. septl-ly 


BUILDERS’ DEPOT. 


69 SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, FRAMES, 69 
HOT-BED SA8H, &c. of Baltimore 
manufacture. Also DRESSED FLOORING and other 
LUMBER, Lime, Bricks, Hair, Hardware, Glass, Oil, 
Paints, and every description of Buripine Mareriats, at 
the lowest market rates. Address, R. JOHNSON 
febl-ly 69 Pratt-st., near Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 


“CHARLES BLAKE & CO. 
FINE WATCHES & JEWELRY, 


217 Baltimore st., near Charles st., 
BALTIMORE. ocl-ly 














PIANOS! PIANOS!! 


WAREROOMS, 181 BALTIMORE STREET, AND & 
WEST FAYETTE STREET, 
Immediately in the rear of the splendid Goods establish- 
ment of p Feodng Mc. a 
Fayette streets. 


, on the corner of Charlesand 


HE attention of those d 

avery superior PIANO, 
* called to the celebrated Pianos of 
NUNNS & CLARK, 


AND 

CHICKERING & SONS. 

They contain all the improvements of any real value, 
and their instruments have been thoroughly tested for the 
past 35 F sory) and are unquestionably the best Pianos 
made, ey possess remarkable sweetnessof tone, action 
ater pane | even, and light of touch, rapidly responsive, 
and capable of immense power. 

» & complete assortment of Rosenkranz’s 

with all the late improvements, at very low prices. Address 
oct 1 F. D. BENTEEN, Baltimore. 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO FORTES. 


ENRY HARTGE & CO., manv- 
FacTuRERS oF GRAND & SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, No. 121 Franklin street, 
near Eutaw, where may be found Pianos 
which for el ce of finish, and sweetness of tone, and a- 
greeable touch are second to noneinthecountry. jyl-lyr 


FIRST PREMIUM 
PIANOS, 


WITH ENTIRE IRON FRAMES, 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


















MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2, 4, 6, and 8, Eutaw street, Baltimore, Ma 
_novi-ly Pa SAF, See 
AGENCY 


FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF ANIMALS. 


Such as CATTLE, SHEEP, rue, poees &c. 
Pure BONE DUST, and SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME of reliable quality. 

Apply at No. 75 Dock street, or at the third door East of 
16th street, in South street. 

AARON CLEMENT, Agent. 

N. B.—A superior article of COAL for sale, on the most 

reasonable terms. Apply as above. apl-tf 


FARM IN MONTGOMERY Co., Md. 


OR SALE, a Farm of 177% acres, it lays well, ina 
good neighborhood, about 20 miles from W. 

ton city on the road to Frederick—it is susceptible of im- 

at igre healthy, well watered; 12 to 20 acres of wood- 

» and about 80 acres prime pine land which would 

bring excellent tobacco—there is a fine meadow, with a 

stream of water running through it—a fine spring below a 

Gem bens. SN 20 © a — . Se 
ng erected; the en a good exposure, as 

so the whole farm, a person with some little means “as 





might soon make ita valuable estate. Price on] 

cash; or 3/500 cash and $1500 cn 1 and 2 years, w: 

est. If sold within 60 days, the purchaser, the horses, 
cattle and hogs will be included in the sale at the above 
price. Apply at this office. mayl 


NOTICE. 


HE Roslin Tile Works are now prepared to furnish 
to farmers and others, Tile for under and surface 
draining, at the following prices:— 


2 inch Pipe Tile at os per thousand. 





4 “ “ 25 “ 
2 ‘ Horse-shoe Tile, 12 ee 
3 “ “ 15 “ 

“ “ ‘ Qu “ 


i 
QG-All orders sent to the works, or to GEO. V. SCOTT 
&Co., Agents, ~ pee Va., will receive prompt atten- 
tion, Samples of each ind may be seen at the office of 


E. Wuirman & Co., Baltimore. 
jyl-ly WM. Y. KEESTER. 
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FIRST PREMIUM 
THRESHING MACHINE. 


LINTON’S 
Iron Geared Threshing Machine. 


me superiority of this Machine was fully tested and 
proven at the late Fair of the Marylend State Ag- 
ricultural Society, when it entered into competition wii 
15 different kinds of Horse Powers and Threshers, and to 
which aftera careful examination by the My the First 
Premium was awarded. This Machine is driven by iron 
rods in place of a band—no time is lost jn stopping to fix 
bands, and it is warranted to cut-th any other ma- 
chine—in short, it is the very best inthe market. It will 
thresh at a fair trial from 75 to 100 bushels per hour. 

This Machine is known as Linton’s Iron Geared Ma- 
chine (Pelton’s Pattern)—is made of the best material— 
warranted to give satisfaction, and is well known in the 
lower parts of Maryland and Virginia, to be just such an 
article as we recommend. 

Price—No. 1—4 horse power and Thresher and Separa- 
tor, with plated bars, finished in best style—delivered on 
board of vessels in Baltimore, $150. 

No. 2—6 horse Power and hresher, all complete for 
threshing, $165. 

No. 3—8 Horse Power and Thresher, all complete, with 
Straw Carrier, $200. 

Last season we were unable to fill all our orders—all 
therefore, who desire this Machine will order ecorly, or 
they may be disappointed. 


Also— Montgomery §& Bros. celebrated Double Screen 
away Fan, furnished to order. 
All orders by mail, or otherwise, promptly attended to. 
Office & Warehouse, 
No. 151 N. Hieu Street, Baltimore. 





apl-6t 


A VALUABLE FARM AT PUBLIC SALE. 


wm be offered at public auction on the 10th day 
of June, on the premises, that very valuab'e real 
estate known as the “‘Frazier’”’ farm, contai’ 782 acres 
(150 acres of it being tide marsh, overflowed only in high 
yom J tides.) This farm is beautifully situated on the 
optank River, in Caroline county, 





aryland, some 15 


miles above Cambridge, 20 miles below Denton, the | P° 


county seat—4 miles trom Preston, a thriving village, and 
= eight hours run from Baltimore by the Steamer Kent, 
which s the farm twice a week, landing persons 
within yards of the house. 

Terms of sale, 4 cash, balance in 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years— 

the deferred payments bearing interest and secured by a 
deed of trust. The surface soil is light with clayey sub- 
soil, very easily improved and retentive of manures—some 
10,000 bushels of ashes and lime have been put on the 
place within three Powe and 5000 bushels of lime this 
spring. Clover and Plaister act like magic almost on the 
land, and a portion is now well set in clover. 

The improvements are a large two story brick dwelling, 
3 by 38 feet, built in the most substantial manner, a new 
double log house for laborers and a new stable 26 by 36; 
the other buildings are out of repair. 

The health of the place is said to be equal to any on the 
“Bay Shore,” by one of the oldest retired Physicians on 
the Eastern Shore. 

It is offered for sale because the owner is engaged in 
business in anotherstate too closely to give the farm proper 
attention. From 5 to 10,000 cords of wood can be cut and 
gold at remunerative prices and still leave enough for the 
use of the farm. 

Mr. Job D. A. Robinson, living on the place will take 
pleasure in showing it to any one wishing to make an 
examination previous to the day of sale. 

Persons from a distance wishing to visit the place can 
do so by the steamer Kent, which leaves Baltimore every 
Wednesday and Saturday moring, from Light street 
bar landing persons at the farm, or by the Delaware 


to Canterberry and then by a lar stage line 
to Denton, where a conveyance can to the farm. 
Address WM, H. SMITH, 


apl-3t Bow 115, Richmond, Va. 








MORRIS’ NURSERIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


J. L. DARLINGTON & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


AVE the pleasure of informing their 
friends and customers in the South, 
that they have now on their grounds for 


the Spring Sales a very large and com- 

plete stock of well grown and thrifty Fruit and Ornamen- 

tal Trees. The stock has all been grown on new lands, 

and is particularly fine. It embraces in 4 

STANDARD AND DWARF APPLE TREES, Do. Do, 
PEAR TREES, Do. Do. CHERRY TREES, PLUM, 
APRICOT, NECTARINE, &c. 

15,000 PEACH TREES, one year from bud; these are ea- 
pee Ty and thrifty. 

GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, RHUBARB AND RASP- 
BERRIES, best sorts. 

150,000 GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS, best and most 


productive. 
LAWTON BLACKBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, &c., &e, 
A SPLENDID COLLECTION OF STRAWBERRIES, 
INCLUDING 10,000 WILSON’S ALBANY SEED- 
LING, which is one of the most productive and best mar- 
ket varieties grown. 
The ornamental department is as extensive as any es- 
tablishment in the country. Many of the trees are "ge 
and on grounds that must be cleared, and will be sold a 


n. 
A 4A FINE COLLECTION OF ROSES, BEDDING 
OUT PLANTS, VINES AND CREEPERS, SHRUB- 
BERY, &c., A LARGE LOT OF OSAGE ORANGE FOR 
HEDGING, AND AMERICAN ARBORVITZ, FOR 

HEDGING AND SCREENS. 

Pack: done ina superior manner, and all packages 
delivered in Philadelphia and shipped by any route de- 
sired—reference required. Catalogues on “Ph cation. 

apl-tf J. L. DARLINGTON & Co. 


VALUABLE FARM AND COUN- 
TRY SEAT OF 290 ACRES—In 





the midst of the best society, 10 miles from 


Baltimore City, with access to and from it 
eight times daily, per Baltimore and Ohie 
lroad. It is unsurpassed for a 
80) and chocolate; 50 acres in timber, (chesnut 
oak;) divided and fenced for stock; large meadows, all 
ditched at heavy expense; fences all new; land laid off in- 
to 25 acre fields; water and gates to all; a lane runs from 
the Barn through the whele farm; valuable epple and 
peach orchards. 
Mansion House, 40 feet square, 4 rooms on a floor, hand- 
some marble mantels, &c.; large Stone Barn, with straw, 
wer houses, and everything attached to it necessary for 
a first class farm; Wagon House, with sheds; Tool, Smoke, 
Spring and Ice Houses; extensive Poultry Houses, cement 
floors, with yards attached; three small Cottages, for ten. 
ants or hands; one larger, with barn,spring house, &c. 












which enables the place to divide into two farms, if de- 
sired, capable of raising all ns, or suitable for dairy or 
grazing; droves of cattle can be had daily to pasture. e 


grounds are handsomely laid off about the dwelling with 
elegant garden and every variety of fruits. I have spent 
much money, intending this as a permanent residence. 
Not being a farmer, and my time required otherwise, it 
will be sold far below a real value, at $67. Approved 
stocks will be taken for halt the amount. 

Address R. H. EVANS, Box 834, Baltimore, Maryland. 

apl 


HARDWARE. 


HE undersigned would most respectfully call the at- 
tention of Farmers and others, to his stock of 
HARDWARE, such as Locks, Hinges, Shovels, Hoes. 
Scythes, Guns, Saws, Cutlery, Nils, Axes, &c., all of 
which he is prepared to sell on the most reasonable terms, 
and would call the attention of those particularly, whe 
contemplate building, before purcuasing elsewhere. 
E. M. BOSLEY, 
No. 4 Lieut Street Wuarr, 
4 Doors South of Pratt Street, Baltimore. 


apl-3t 





WILLIAM H, EMORY, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
FOR THE SALE OF GRAIN AND PRODUCB, 
apl-ly 


No. 14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 
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WHITMAN & COS | 


TRON CYLINDER THRASHER. 


meni 











This Thrasher is now so well known in all paris of the Country, that it is not 


necessary to say more than that they will be 


prices, viz:— 
20 inch, - 
24 inch, - 


Straw Carrier attached to either size, 


= - 


sold this season at the established 


$50.00 
- 60-00 
~ 15.00 extra. 


While we do not think there is any advantage in setting the Teeth in Spiral form 
on the Cylinder, yet as there are persons who have an idea that it is a better way to 
set the teeth in the Cylinder, we will have ours set both ways so that all will be 


suited. 


apl 





GABRIEL D. CLARE, 
WITCH AND JEWERY STOR, 


Corner of Calvert and Water sts, Baltimore, 
ers for sale superior Gold and Silver Watches, Gold 
a. Keys, Drctstplot, Finger Rings, Ear Rings, Pencil 
Cases, Gold Pens and Spectacles, Silver Ware, §c.—Swiss & 
Army Razors and Strops. QG-Highest Prices given for Old 
Silver and Spanish Coin. apl-lyr 


To Farmers and Agriculturists, 
CROUND BONES, CROUND BONES. 


D BONE free from any adulteration, being man- 

dnd from the best fresh bone, collected directly 
from the different slaughter houses in the city—for sale at 
the lowest rates in any quantity to suit, by JOHN BUL- 
LOCK & SON, at the Facrory on GwINN Fatis, NEAR 
WasHINcTon RoaD, or ISAAC M. DENSON & BUCK. 100 
Light Street Wharf, or to S. Sands §& Worthington, office 
American Farmer. mh Ii6t 
DOORS, SASHES, BLINDS, GLAZED SASHEs, 

WINDOW AND DOOR FRAMES. 

PO yp one can save fifty per cent. in obtaining the 


above necessary articles for building purposes, by 
purchasing from 








GEORGE O. STEVENS & CO. 


el-ly 47 Pratt street, Baltimore. 





E. WHITMAN & CO. 


No. 63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md, 


GUANO! GUANO! &c. Be 


F° SALE—Peruvian, Mexican, California, Colombi- 
an ar’ Manipulated Guanos—Phosphate of Lime, 
Bone Dust G: und Plaister, and all kinds of fertilizers at 
the lowest 1a es. 
We also buy or sell on Commission all kinds of Grain, 
of which we solicit consignments. 
PETER ZELL & SON. 

Nos. 147 & 149 N. Howard St., Balto., Md. 
DRAINING TILE. 
4 ey subscribers have constantly on hand any quantity 

of Drainine Tixe of the most approved patterns 
which they will dispose of at the following prices 1 
inch bore $12 per thousand, about one foot bore each ; 2 
inch bore $15; 4inch bore $35; Gutter Tile oy They 
also. keep constantly the best Sand Press Brick, $15, and 
Fine Brick, $25. Samples can be seen. Orders left at the 
oftice of American Farmer, or direct to the subscribers 
RITTENHOUSE & CRAWFORD, Brick Makers, 
W. Pratt St., near the Cattle Scales, Balt., Md. 
$i Southe n Planter cépy six months, and send bill to 
jan 1 








apl-2t* 


this office. 





S. SANDS MILLS, 
STEAM PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE “‘AMEBICAN FARMER.” 
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TO FARMERS. PLANTERS & OTHERS. 
GUANO! GUANO! 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES ! 


We are now prepared to furnish this, of all Fertilizers extant, the most superior, 
as has been tested by practical demonstration. It is an acknowledged fact, that al- 
most all other articles of composts now in use, and crowded into our markets, whe- 
ther they be in the form of Phosphatic, Compounded, or Manipulated Manures, 
derive their most vital ingredient from PERUVIAN GUANO, and, in all cases, it 
is to be presumed, that if a mixture is desirable, the farmer alone should be the on- 
ly competent and proper person to make such mixture ; therefore, we invite all in- 
terested to give us a call, as we can furnish to such an unadulterated article. 


ROBERT TURNER, 
No. 47 South Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HERALD SRDS. 


We have also, and keep constantly on hand, ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF FER- 
TILIZERS, and every variety of FIELD SEEDS, viz: 
CLOVER, ORCHARD, TIMOTHY, HERD, MILLET, KEN- 

TUCKY BLUE GRASS, &c. &c, apl-st 


COE & COMPANY'S 


SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


The above is an article introduced into the Baltimore market, in the Fall of 
1857, and was sold in small quantities to some of our most intelligent farmers, and 
as far as [ have been able to learn, has given satisfaction. 

The analysis of this article shows it to contain in its constituent parts, all the 
necessary elements which make it a VERY SUPERIOR FERTILIZER. Any informa- 
tion in regard to its value can be had by applying to C. Bickeli, Ph. D. It is said 
to be, in its composition, such a Super Phosphate as is taking the precedence of all 
the leading manufactures in England, and has gained in that country, not only 
GREAT NOTORIETY, but GENERAL FAvoR. We will guarantee it to be superior to 




















eS 














_ any article of the kind in the Baltimore market. 


For SALE BY 


ROBERT TURNER, 
No. 43 South Frederick Street, Baltimore. 


apl-ét 
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GUANO: 
CALIFORNIA GUANO. 


From Elide Island, Lat. 289 North Pacific. 


1,000 Tons now in store and for sale. 





ANALYSES. 


Lasonatony oF Sr. Joun’s CoLiecE, } 
Annapolis, Md., Jan. 11th, 1858. 


Report of Analysis of a Sample of Guano from the Coast 
of California. 


Volatile Elements, containing some free Ammonia 
and other highly azotised elements,........s++++++ 
BLOT, occcccccccccceees cocccese Poceseseocces seceeee 18.90 
Sand and insoluble Earthy Matter,.......+++e+eees++ 04.70 
Carbonaceous matter,........sssecccsecsscccecvescees 03.00 
a pee i Orr rt ee 
me, Magnesia, and other bases, not estimated sepa- 
TRCGRY,...ccccccccces Sr a ee 


a 


100.00 
This Guano is characterized by a very large propor 


oF 
tion of Potash. 
Signed, DAVID STEWART, M. D. 
Chemist of Md. State Agricultural Society. 


No. 29 ExcHANGE tm ise. | 
Baltimore, Jan. 5th, 1858. 


Re of Analysis of a Guano from California—for Wm. 
sittin Nemare. Beas of Baltimore City. 


An average sample of the above, which was taken by 
myself from a lot of 5 bags, now at your warehouse, was 
analyzed, and found to be composed as follows: 


60 | received January 2d, 1858— 





Chloride of Sodium, 4.33 

pi hate of Soda, &c. } ore . 
ni mye 5 Organic Matter, 2. 

Silica or Alumina, > 2.94 

Water, with loss, 8.16 

100.00 

ed, JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 
ew York, September 29, 1857. 

Analysis of average sample of Guano, from ship Comet, 


as received it contained 19 per 
cent. of Water—when air dried it contained 


vi ‘Organic Matte U; H 
atter, viz: Urates, Humates 
ia Ammoniacal Salts, i 53.75 
Phosphates of Lime and Magnesia, 29.50 
ne Salts and Soluble Phosphates, 8.25 
Silica or Sand, 4.00 
100.00 
Proportion Soluble in Water. Sl. cent. 
PSoportion of Ammonia existing as free - 
and latent, 14.15 per cent, 
ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 
Laboratory Diary, vol. 8, folio 27. 


‘ 
—— - 


Analysie of two samples of Guano, for Mr. Geo. Hobson, 
Dr. ISAIAH DECK, received 29th, com; 
October 9th, 1857. we ee 


Bone Phosphate of Lime, 17.83 SamrteNo.1, No. & 
con of Phosphoric Acid, 8.17 Volatile Organic Matters, consisting 
Bone Phosphate of Magnesia, 11.80 6.68] of Urates, Humates and Salts, 
containing of Phosphoric Acid, 3.63 and compounds of Ammonia, 56.00 59.00 
Alkaline Salts, : 7.60 | Soluble and Bone Phosphate of 
Sand, and a trace of Per-oxide of Iron, 1.30 Lime and Magnes: 30.00 28.50 
Organic matter, 34.68 | Sulphate of Lime, or Gypsum, 2.00 2.58 
“ = ~~ capable of producing ammonia, 10.30. Soda and Potash Salts, 4.50 4.08 
Water 31.91 | Silica or Sand. 3.50 2.00 
Too. | Combined Moisture, 4.00 4.00 
100.00 100.68 


CHAS. BICKELL, Pu. D. 
I have analysed two samples of Guano for Mr. Geo. G. 
Hobson. They yielded as follows: 


No. 1.——Phosphate of Lime, 34.16 
Urate of Ammonia, 





Phosphate, 
Muriate, ” 
Sulphate, 

Chloride of Sodium, 


3 

“91 
Sulphate of Soda, &c. } 

Undecom Organic fatter, 2.62 


42.20 


Yield of Potential and actual Ammonia: 
No. 1, 15.50 per cent.—No. 2, 14.25 per cent. 
40 Bolton Street, Baltisaore, January 6th, 1858. 
Wm. Norris, Esq.—Dear Sir: 
The sample of California Guano which 1 took from five 
“ee your store, gave me, upon analysis, the following 
resu. : 





Water, ic Matter & Ammoniacal Salts, 66.67 
Con! of Ammonia, 10.” 

Lime, 6.11 

Paenival sat to Bo Phosphate of Li as 
ent to Bone e me, 24a 

Sand and Gravel, . 3.68 

Other Matters not estimated, 11.63 


100.00 
This analysis shows the Guano in question to be of the 
same character as Peruvian Guano, and very little inferior 
to that article. The action of the two guanos upon the 





Silica and Alumina 3.11 
Water, (including Toss,) 14.00 
100.00 

No. 2.——Phosphate of Lime, 32.55 

Urate of Ammonia, 

Phosphate, 

Muriate, 49.84 

Sulphate, 


soil will be the same. wy ims ae 


For its Ammonia this Guano, as will be seen from the above me is little inferior to the Peruvian, while for 


its many other fertilizing qualities, especially its Potash, Soda and P 


chemists to be superior. 


osphoric Acid, it is believed by agricultural 


Its cost to the consumer will be little more than half that now paid for the Peruvian, while it is thought that the 
actual results from its use, will not be surpassed by any Guano whatever. 


In texture it resembles coarse snuff, and being 
diate use, without the slightest preparation. 


ly free from lumps and sufficiently moist, is ready for imme- 


Itis expected that about 10,000 tons tons will arrive monthly, and it will be offered to wholesale dealers by tue 
, upon very favorable terms. 


WM. NORRIS, 19 German-st., Baltimore. 


cargo in b 
feb.1- 
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THE LITTLE BRICK MAKER. 


The NEW MACHINE fl 
is now reduced in size, W 
80 as to be driven by one 
man. Ittakes the rough 
clay, previously one 
night in soak; tempers 
and moulds 420 bricks 
per hour, attended by 
two men and four boys. 
The brick is beautiful. 
Thus every farmer can 
be his own brick maker, 
as it requires only com- 
mon laborers. 
Pri $70. 
The cape machines 
worked by a horse, ma- 
king 7000 per day, $150; 
10,000, $20)—by steam 
16,000, $250—25,000, 
For further particulars 
in a pamphlet, giving full 
instructions on brick set- 
ting and burning, ad- 
dress, = 
Francis H. Smrrs, 


SUN BUILDING, 


oct 1-tf Baltimore. 














PAGE’S IMPROVED 
PATENT CIRCULARSAW MILLS. 


HE subscribers having greatly increased their 
establishment are prepared to execute all or- 
ders with promptness, and in the most workman. 
like manner. They build three classes or sizes of 
their CELEBRATED CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
which have given so much satisfaction throughout 
the country—STEAM POWERS, of all kinds,— 
HORSE POWERS, GRIST MILLS, CORN AND 
COB CRUSHERS and various other Machines and 
Implements for economising labor. 
ince their Portable Circular Saw Mills were in- 
vented by and patented to their senior partner, they 
have made many improvements, which render them 


perfect in all their details, and justly entitle them, 


to be considered first among the labor-saving inven- 
tions of the age. one 

A pamphlet containing full descriptions of their 
three classes of mills, prices, terms, capacity for saw- 
ing, &c. will besent to any gentleman applying for 
one by letter, post-paid. 

Having recently obtained damages in an action 
for infringement of their patent rights, they warn 
the public against purchasing from unauthorized 
builders, or their Agents. 

GEORGE PAGE& Co. 
N. Schroeder, near W. Balt. St. Balt. Md. 
ju l-lyr 





NGERSOLL’S IMPROVED PORTABLE 
HAY PRESS. 

We - ye to this en ey tem site greater 
power a urability, requires less occupies less space, 
und costs less money then any other Machine for baling 
Hay or Cotton, ever offered to the public. 

Also, FAIRBANK’S HAY AND CATTLE SCALES. 

For Sale by J. A.W N & CO. 
sepl-ly Sole Agents, 41 S. Charles-st., Baltimore 
wm. c. HOPEINS, 
(Late HARDING & HOPKINS,) 


Grocer and Commission Merchant, 
No. 2 Bowly’s Wharf, 2 doors below Pratt st.) 
BALTIMORE. 
All kinds of TEAS, WINES AND LIQUORS, constant- 
ly on hand. apl-ly 








SUGAR MILL. 


ype SUBSCRIBERS have invented a strong and sub- 
stantial SUGAR MILL, to grind Chinese Sugar Cane, 
that can be depended upon, and driven by one or two hor- 
ses. It presses out all of the juice at one operation. Price 
—. af GEORGE PAGE & CO., Baltimore. 
ecl- 





ANTED—CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 10 

know that they can purchase at No. 67 Pratt Street, 

3d door from Bowly’s Wharf, Sash, Glazed and Unglazea, 
Doors and Blinds, Window and Door Frames, Mouldings, 
&c., cheaper than at any other house in the city of Balti- 
more. Call and see for yourself. Fa:mers will find that 
they can save from 10 to 15 per cent. by Br | of me. 

PHILIP T. DAWSON 


octl-ly* Agent for the Trenton Steam Works, 


aah 
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MAR YTILAN D 


AGRULURAL TPG WCAC, 


HE UNDERSIGNED would remind the Farmers and Dealers in FARMING IMPLEMENTS, 
that they are still in the Market with a large assortment of PLOUGHS, in their almost endless va- 
riety—best of Timber and Workmanship. CULTIVATORS for TOBACCO & CORN ; HARROWS; 
STRAW CUTTERS of different Patterns; CORN SHELLERS, in their variety ; WHEAT FANS of 
the most approved kinds; WHEAT CRADLES ; DEWEY’S PATENT HORSE RAKES, which gave 
such general satisfaction last season. 
Acents ror MANNY’S, RAY’S, anp McCORMICK’S 


REAPING AND MOWINC MACHINES. 


We have added to our large variety since last year some useful and important Implements, namely: 


A PATENT TOBACCO WHEEDER, 
Patented by Thomas A. Robertson, of A. A. Co., Md.—which will do the work of six or eight hands in 
the culture of Corn and Tobacco. To this we call the attention of the Farming Community. 
A NEV SOD PLOW: 

which is worthy the attention of all Farmers—it is highly recommended for PULVERIZING THE SOD; 
it is differently constructed from any other Plough in use—instead of a plain surface Mould-board, there 
are Cutters extending from it to cut the Sod—these can be-removed or replaced—when worn out can be: 
had new at a small cost. 

HORSE POWERS & THRESHERS of various Patterns can be found in our variety, among thems 


the FITZ IMPROVED HORSE POWER & THRESHER. PELTON’S INTERNAL GEAR.-- 
ED POWER & THRESHER. which supercedes the necessity of the Leather Band. 

PLOUGHS and MACHINE CASTINGS by large or small quantities; FORKS, SPADES, SHO» 
VELS, HOES, TRACE CHAINS, &c., &«. CORN MILLS, CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEED—FRESH AND GENUINE—to all of which we in- - 


vite the special attention of Farmers and Dealers generally, to call and examine our Stock. We are 
always on hand with our usua! promptness, and ready to accommodate. 


COTTINCHAM*& HARDING, 
ap-l-ly At the Old Stand—No. 150 Pratt-st. Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY, GUNS, 
AND MEGHANIG TOOLS. 
SAMUEL GLENN & BROTHER, 


IMPORTABTRS, 


No.52 Light-st., bet. Balderston & Pratt-st. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Orders by mail filled with promptness. Has constantly on hand, 


a large and complete assortment, which will be sold at the lowest rates, 
viz : 




















LOCKS, HOES, PLANES, SCALES, 
HINGES, SAWS, SCISSORS, HATCHETS, 
SCREWS, CASTINGS, RAZORS, VICES, 
AXES, LATCHES, SPOONS, . ANVILS, 
GUNS, CUTLERY, RAKES, TROWELS, 
TRACES, TACKS, CURRY-COMRBS, WRENCHES, 
NAILS, SHOVELS, COFFEE MILLS, HAMMERS, 
RULES, POWDER FLASKS, GUN CAPs, SPADES. 
apl-6m 
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W. W. DINGEE & Co., York, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PELTON’S PATENT TRIPLE-GEAR 


Horse Power & Improved Geared Thresher. 








To this Power was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at the last Maryland State Fair; 
‘it will stand three times the pressure, and wear three times as long, as any other in use. 
The largest size may be used with four horses, aad is warranted to stand the draught of 
eight. The second size may be used with three or four horses. The Thresher has no equal 
for completeness and durability ; the cylinder is made of wrought bars, with wooden ones 
on the inner side; the teeth passing through both are secured by a nut, and are much less 
liable to break out when going, thro’ the iron only; all the journals of the thresher have 
self-oiling boxes; the shaker separates the grain from the straw, and thereby saves the labor 
of one hand; the geared thresher will do one-fourth more work with the same team, than 
an be done with a strap machine. We make a strap machine when ordered. 

We have prepared a circular, giving prices, terms, capacity of machines and guarantee, 


which will be sent on applieation to W. W. DINGEE & Co., York, Pa. 
IMPROVED RAILWAY POWER AN D THRESHER. 





ii] 


i“ val mn Hh 


| 














— — 


We also continue te manufacture our IMPROVED RAILWAY POWER AND THRESHER, as 
shown in the above cut. Price of the two-horse machine, fully warranted, including power, 29 inch 
thresher, shaker, 30 feet of 31 inch india-rubber belting, fixtures for hulling clover seed, wrench and 
oil-can, $140 at York; freight to Baltimore, $5. Price of one-horse power and machine, complete, $120 
at York. Write for a circular, giving terms, and numerous letters from farmers in Md. and Va. 

We also offer for sale the following machines, all of which are manufactured in York, and fully 
warranted : 5 sizes of HAY PRESSES, varying in price from $75 to $100. ATKIN’S SELF-RAKING 
REAPER AND MOWER, price $190; with mowing bars, $210. HUNT’S PATENT GRAIN DRILL, 
with Grass Seed Sower, price $75; with guano attachment, $100. Two and three-roller SUGAR 
MILLS, for crushing Chinese and other sugar canes; price, from $45 to $60. Please address, 


ons W. W. DINCEE & CO. York, Pa. 





a 
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TO THE FARMERS OF VIRGINIA, DELAWARE & MARYLAND, 
MCCORMICE’S 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINE 


The undersigned, for several years General Eastern Agent for C. H. McCormick, has established 
an office for the sale of this celebrated machine, at 145 WEST PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, 


opposite the Maltby House. 
The subscriber offers this machine to the public, for the harvest of 1858, as the most reliable, simple 


and durable machine in the market, and guarantees the machine to perform as represented, and to give 


satisfaction. 
This machine delivers the grain at the side, out of the way of the horses on next round; and will cut 


any height, from one to thirteen inches. 
In all cases of general competition, this machine has come off rs the World’s Fair, 


London, at the Paris Exhibition, and at Syracuse, N. Y., last fall—at all of which places, it secured the 


highest honors. 
There are two sizes of this machine, the four-horse machine, for large plantations, and the two- 


horse, for small farms, &c. d 
Price of machines at Baltimore, Richmond and Philadelphia, as follows : 
Four-horse, $155—§55 Cash, and balance at 4 mos. with interest—or Cash, $150. 
Two-horse, $140—$40 Cash, balance as above—or $135 Cash. 
Those wanting Machines, are particularly requested to call and see the machine at the warehouse, 


and judge for themselves. 
Responsible persons wanted, to act as agents. Castings, &c. for all parts, on hand. 


Address, or apply to 
R. T. ELKINTON, 
ap1-3t 145 W. Pratt-st., Balt. or 143 Market-st., Phila. 


FARMERS AND PLANTERS! 
STUDY YOUR INTEREST. 


LaBoraTory oF St. Joun’s CoLiece, 
Annapolis, September, 1857. 


Animal Compost, or Cereal Fertilizer. 














ANALYSIS. 
Volatile Elen.ents, containing Ammonia and azotised compounds, - - 45.70 
Salts of Soda, . .2 - - . - - . 02.29 
Phosphate of Magnesia and Lime, - - - - < - 06.27 
Volatile Compounds, carbonaceous, - - - - - 92.87 
Water, - - - ‘ , . ~ + - - 15.70 
Insoluble portion, - is - - - - - : 05.93 
Error, or elements not estimated, ~ - - - - - 01.24 
100. 


Remarxs.—The above must prove a very valuable fertilizer. ; 
I have frequently recommended this compound as the best and cheapest manure for the light soils in 


certain districts of Maryland, that are deficient in organic material. 
The manufacture of such substitute for expensive foreign manure, should be encouraged, especially 


h d at less than one-fourth the price. 
when offered at less tha P DAVID STEWART, 
Chemist of Md. State Agricultural Sociely. 


The above valuable ANIMAL COMPOST, OR CEREAL FERTILIZER, can be had of the 
Manufacturers, 
KIMBERLY BROTHERS, 
Corner Pratt and Patterson streets, Baltimore. 
&L@ Price $15 per Ton. octl-ly 
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HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


Great Thermal Watering Place of 


the American Continent. 


NATURE'S REMEDY FOR CHRONIC DISEASES! 








The hotel at this place will be open for the recep-| relieved in a short time by the use of the waters 


tion of visitors on the first of June next. In the 
number of its Mineral Springs, the variety of their 
temperatures, and their extraordinary remedial pow- 
ers in many of the most serious, painful and danger- 
ous CHRONIC diseases that afflict the human race, 
this watering place offers to INVALIDS suffering 
from the maladies in which THERMAL WATERS 
are indicated, advantages and facilities for the re- 
covery of health which can be found at no other in 
the United States. 

The supply of mineral water is abundant and 
the bathing establishment consists of nine baths 
constantly supplied with fresh water from separate 
springs of various temperatures from 78° to 106° 

ahrenheit. In all cases of acute disease, the hot 
baths are contra-indicated, but in the chronic forms 
of 

Gout, 

Rheumatism, 

Diseases of the Liver, with its complications, 

Paralysis, free from inflammatory action, 

Neuralgia, : 

Old injuries to the Muscles and Joints, 

Enlarged Glands, : 

Visceral engorgements and obstructions, 

Spinal irritation, 

Chronic Diarrhea, and some 

Diseases peculiar to Females, 
the remedial properties of the waters of the VIR- 
GINIA HOT. SPRINGS are unrivalled. Many 
cases of the diseases enumerated above, which had 
resisted not only the most skillful medical treatment, 
but in which other mineral waters of high repute 
had been used in vain, have been entirely cured by 
their use. : 

Of the vast number now suffering with these mala- 
dies, there are comparatively few indeed who 
would not be either perfectly restored or greatly re- 
lieved by these waters. When drank they are anti- 
acid, mildly aperient, and freely diuretic and dia- 
phoretic. Used as a general bath, they equalize an 
unbalanced circulation ; restore to the different impo 
tant organs of the system, when torpid, that natural and 
healthy sensibility without which they cannot perform 
their respective functions, and the beneficial action of all 
remedies will be diminished or destroyed. They act 

werfully upon the Liver, Kidneys and Skin; re- 

ax contracted tendons; promote glandular secre- 
tion; exert a salutary influence over the uterine sys- 
tem, and often relieve, in a short time, excruciating 
pain caused by disease in some vital organ. 


DISEASES PECULIAR TO FEMALES, &e. 


here. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE PROSTRATE GLAND. 


Many cases of this dreadful and unmanageable 
disease, which had resisted the most skillful surgi- 
cal treatment, have been thoroughly cured at ‘the 
Hot Springs. 

DISEASKS OF THE SOUTH. 

In no elass of human maladies have these waters 
been more eminently successful than in those which 
prevail in the Southern and Southwestern States. 

“In that state of the body termed cachectic, the 
consequence of derangement of the stomach, liver 
and spleen, among the residents of marshy coun- 
tries, and distinguished by a pale or sallow com- 
plexion, puffy skin, swelled extremities, languor, 
and disinclination to motion of any kind,” the baths 
here often act likeacharm. Inchronic diarrhea they 
are powerfully and rapidly curative. 

In obstinate TORPOR of the Liver, and in the 
enlarged condition of the Liver and Spleen which 
| So frequently follows the bilious fevers of the south, 
it is confidently believed that their alternative and 
curative properties are unsurpassed by those of any 
mineral water on the face of the globe. 

In many cases where the secretion of healthy bile 
had been almost totally suppressed for years, a course 
of these waters has fully restored it. 

And in other cases where the liver was not only 
| torpid and engorged but enlarged, its normal condition 
has been brought back, the engorgement and en- 
largement have disappeared, and the sufferers have 
been restored to perfecthealth here. The attention 
of invalids suffering trom these diseases, is particu- 
larly invited to the cases which will be found below 
of Mr. F. B. Clark, of Mobile, Ala., Hon. John L. 
Manning, of S.C., Mr. Tounoir, of La., and Dr. A. 
A. Campbell, of Va. Also to the letter of Dr. Lan- 
don Rives, of Roanoke county, Va. 

Preasure Barus. 

Besides the hot baths, for invalids, there are two 
very fine pleasure baths, one for Ladies and the other 
for Gentlemen. That for Ladies is supplied with 
water from the New Schlangenbad Spring, so called 
because of its remarkable resemblance, both in 
temperature and mineral ingredients to the German 
Spa of that name, which is renowned all! over Eu- 
rope, not only as a most delightful bath, but also 
for iis cosmetic properties. An analysis of the Vir- 
ginia Spring shows that it contains Sulphuric acid, 
chlorine, soda, lime and magnesia. ‘Ihe bathing 
pool is octagon in its shape and 18 feet in diameter. 
The temperature of the bath is 86° fahrenheit.— 





The suppression or painful performance of pe- | The plea-ure or large swimming bath for gentlemen 
riodical Savitions pesulien to females, is frequently | is 76° fahrenheit in temperature. It is furnished 
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with water from the Erwin Springs, thus named in 
compliment toa distinguished gentleman of the 
State of Ala., whose remarkable cure of paralysis 
will be found below. In its chemical composition 
the water closely resembles the New Schlangen- 
bad. It imparts softness to the skin and makes one 
of the most delightful and exhilarating baths in the 
world. These Springs possess valuable properties 
in dyspepsia, and in some inflammatory affections, 
used for bathing. Their remedial and tonic powers, in 
cases of nervous debility and irritation and in muscu- 
lar debility cannot be excelled. 


Location, Cuimate, &c., of THE Springs. 


This place is distant only twenty miles from the 
Millboro’ Depot of the Central Railroad, and ex- 
cept those 20 miles, has an unbroken railroad con- 
nection with the principal cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The Springs are situated in one of the nar- 
row valleys with which the mountains abound.— 
The scenery around is wild, romantic and beauti- 
ful, and the climate in summer delightful, salubri- 
ous and invigorating. The thermometer seldom 
rises higher than 85°, and there is rarely a foggy 
morning. 

The Hotel accommodations are excellent, and 
good music will be in attendance early in the sea- 
son. 

Roure. 

From Philadelphia and Baltimore by railroad to 
the Millboro’ depot of the Central road; thence by 
stage coaches 20 miles over a well graded turnpike 
tothe Springs. Passengers leaving Baltimore, Md. 
or Richmond, Va., in the morning, can come through 
to this place to supper the same day. 

—_— 
Orinton or Dr. Georce B. Woop, or Pritapet- 

PHIA, in regard lo the curative properties of the Vir- 

ginia Hot Springs, in RHEUMATISM, GOUT, ! 

and HEPATITES. 

In his celebrated work on the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Wood, of Philadelphia, one of the Profes- 
sors in the University of Pennsylvania, and without ' 
doubt, one of the most eminent medical men of the 
age, thus notices these waters as remedial agents.— 
Under the head of Chronic Rheumatism, (See sec- 
ond edition, vol 1, page 443 Woods’ Practice of 
Medicines,) he says: *‘the hot bath taken daily, and 
persevered in for a considerable time, often does 
much good; and obstinate local affections sometimes 
give way to a stream of hot water directed upon } 
them or the hot douche. A visit to the hot springs 
in Virginia may be recommended.” Under the 
head of GOUT: ‘The hot springs of Virginia are 
sometimes very beneficial.”’ (See vol. 1, page 464, 
second edition, Wood’s Practice.) 

Treating of Chronic Hepatites, (see Wood’s Prac- 
tice, second edition, vol. 2, page 461)—** the Hot 
Springs of Virginia have also been found very use- 
ful, employed in the form of bath.’’ 

The subjoined letter of Dr. Rives, one of the most 
accomplished medical men in the State of Virginia, 
wil] well repay perusal: 

Roanoke, April 2d, 1858. 

Dear Sir:—After suffering for two years excru- 
ciating pain from Chronic Rheumatism, I determin- 
ed to try the effects of the Hot Springs Baths for 
this disease. In accordance with this determination 


I spent about two weeks last September at your 
springs (my occupation not giving me more leisure 
at that season) and I was for a time somewhat dis- 





appointed at the result, as my pains were rather in- 


creased for a month after my return home; but du- 
ring the whole of the past winter I have been en- 
tirely free from this painful malady, notwithstand- 
ing conatant exposure to the inclemencies of weath- 
er in the practice of my profession. I attribute the 
cessation of these rheumatic pains entirely to the 
effect of the Hot Springs baths. 

I observed that the primary effect of the baths 
upon the circulation of the blood, was excitant, and 
the secondary effect, sedative—which accounts, in 
part, for the curative properties of your baths in 
Chronic diseases, especially where depositions or 
morbid alterations have occurred in the tissues.— 
Along with this excitement of the circulation of the 
blood is a corresponding excitation of the absorbent 
vessels, which in chronic diseases, generally, are 
inactive. These vessels are stimulated to the per- 
formance of their natural functions, and the result 
is that the deposits which have been left in the tis- 
sues by previous disease, are re-absorbed, and these 
tissues restored to their normal structure and func- 
tion. The secondary sedative effect insures the pa- 
tient against the danger of an inflainmatory action. 
Thus stimulated from day to day, the absorbent ves- 
séls regain their wonted office, and disease gradual- 
ly disappears. This is without doubt the ‘‘ration- 
ale” of the way in which the Hot Springs baths 
cure the Chronic form of Rheumatism, Gout, Men- 
strual derangements dependent on ulceration of the 
womb; Syphilis, enlargement of the Prostrate gland, 
deformities from old injuries, &c. &c. What as- 
sistance is derived from the chemical constituents 
of the waters, I am unable to determine, but I 
should think their influence must be potent, or such 
results would hardly have obtained as I witnessed 
in the above named diseases; and in paralysis, tor- 
pidity and enlargement of the liver, enlargement of 
the spleen, Jaundice, and in some forms of Chronic 
Diarrhea. 

The Spout baths proved in my own, and in man 
other cases, as active a stimulant to the liver as cal- 
omel itself. From personal observation, and u 
the representation of many intelligent visiters, I 
have no hesitation in recommending persons af- 
flicted with any of the diseases I have enume- 
rated, to resort to the Hot Springs as the most 
pleasant mode of obtaining relief. I certainly ex- 
pect to avail myself of the advantages of the*= baths 
for a short time every summer. : 

With sentiments of highest regard, [ remain, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
LANDON RIVES, M. D. 
To Mr. S. Goode, Hot Springs. 


Hot Springs, Virginia. in Rheumatism! 
Cure of thirty-two years duration, cured in two weekst 

Alexandria, Va., August 14, 1856. 
Dr. Tos Goope: 
Dear Sir,—Having been induced by my — 
and friends to visit the Hot Springs jn the year 1852, 
for the cure of Rheumatism, which | had contracted 
by having taken a severe cold a8 early as the year 
1819, and when first taken J was confined to my bed 
for the space of one year. I arrived at the Spring 
on the 22d July, 1852. At that time I was eom- 
pletely prostrated, having lost my appetite and spir- 
its, and my general health very much impaired.— 
The morning | arrived I was unable to ascend the 
steps of the hotel without assistance. After having 
taken the third temperate bath, I was able to walk, 
and even run, without pain. My stay at the Springs 
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HOT SPR 


Great Thermal Watering Place of 


the America 


INGS, VA. 


n Continent. 


NATURE'S REMEDY FOR CHRONIC DISEASES ! 








The hotel at this place will be open for the recep- 
tion of visitors on the first of June next. In the 
number of its Mineral Springs, the variety of their 
temperatures, and their extraordinary remedial pow- 
ers in many of the most serious, painful and danger- 
ous CHRONIC diseases that afflict the human race, 
this watering place offers to INVALIDS suffering 
from the maladies in which THERMAL WATERS 
are indicated, advantages and facilities for the re- 
covery of health which can be found at no other in 
the United States. 

The supply of mineral water is abundant and 
the bathing establishment consists of nine baths 
constantly supplied with fresh water from separate 
springs of various temperatures from 78° to 106° 

ahrenheit. In all cases of acute disease, the hot 
baths are contra-indicated, but in the chronic forms 
of 

Gout, 

Rheumatism, 

Diseases of the Liver, with its complications, 

Paralysis, free from inflammatory action, 

Neuralgia, 

Old injuries to the Muscles and Joints, 

Enlarged Glands, ’ 

Visceral engorgements and obstructions, 

Spinal irritation, 

Chronic Diarrhea, and some 

Diseases peculiar to Females, 
the remedial properties of the waters of the VIR- 
GINIA HOT. SPRINGS are unrivalled. Many 
cases of the diseases enumerated above, which had 
resisted not only the most skillful medical treatment, 
but in which other mineral waters of high repute 
had been used in vain, have been entirely cured by 
their use. 

Of the vast number now suffering with these mala- 
dies, there are comparatively few indeed who 
would not be either perfectly restored or greatly re- 
lieved by these waters. When drank they are anti- 
acid, mildly aperient, and freely diuretic and dia- 
phoretic. Used as a general bath, they equalize an 
unbalanced circulation ; restore to the different impo 
tant organs of the system, when torpid, that natural and 
healthy sensibility without which they cannot perform 
their respective functions, and the beneficial action of all 
remedies will be diminished or destroyed. They act 

owerfully upon the Liver, Kidneys and Skin; re- 
a contracted tendons; promote glandular secre- 
tion; exert a salutary influence over the uterine sys- 
tem, and often relieve, in a short time, excruciating 
pain caused by disease in some vital organ. 


DISEASES PECULIAR TO FEMALES, &c. 
The suppression or painful performance of pe 


| relieved in a short time by the use of the waters 
h 


ere. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE PROSTRATE GLAND. 

Many cases of this dreadful and unmanageable 
disease, which had resisted the most skillful surgi- 
cal treatment, have been thoroughly cured at the 
Hot Springs. 

DISEASES OF THE SOUTH. 

In no elass of human maladies have these waters 
been more eminently successful than in those which 
prevail in the Southern and Southwestern States. 

“In that state of the body termed cacheetic, the 
consequence of derangement of the stomach, liver 
and spleen, among the residents of marshy coun- 
tries, and distinguished by a pale or sallow com- 
plexion, puffy skin, swelled extremities, languor, 
and disinclination to motion of any kind,” the baths 
here often act likeacharm. Inchronic diarrhea they 
are powerfully and rapidly curative. 

In obstinate TORPOR of the Liver, and in the 





; enlarged condition of the Liver and Spleen which 
| 80 frequently follows the bilious fevers of the south, 
| it is confidently believed that their alternative and 
| curative properties are unsurpassed by those of any 
mineral water on the face of the globe. 

In many cases where the secretion of healthy bile 
had been almost totally suppressed for years, a course 
of these waters has fully restored it. 

And in otuer cases where the liver was not only 
| torpid and engorged but enlarged, its normal condition 
has been brought back, the engorgement and en- 
largement have disappeared, and the sufferers have 
been restored to perfecthealth here. The attention 
of invalids suffering trom these diseases, is particu- 
larly invited to the cases which will be found below 
of Mr. F. B. Clark, of Mobile, Ala., Hon. John L. 
Manning, of S.C., Mr. Tounoir, of La., and Dr. A. 
A. Campbell, of Va. Also to the letter of Dr. Lan- 
don Rives, of Roanoke county, Va. 

Preasure Barus. 

Besides the hot baths, for invalids, there are two 
very fine pleasure baths, one for Ladies and the other 
for Gentlemen. That for Ladies is supplied with 
water from the New Schlangenbad Spring, so called 
because of its remarkable resemblance, both in 
temperature and mineral ingredients to the German 
Spa of that name, which is renowned all over Eu- 
rope, not only as a most delightful bath, but also 
for its cosmetic properties. An analysis of the Vir- 
ginia Spring shows that it contains Sulphuric acid, 
chlorine, soda, lime and magnesia. ‘Ihe bathing 
pool is octagon in its shape and 18 feet in diameter. 
The temperature of the bath is 86° fahrenheit.— 








- | The pleasure or large swimming bath for gentlemen 


riodical iunctions peculiar to females, is frequently | is 76° fahrenheit in temperature. It is furnished 
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with water from the Erwin Springs, thus named in 
compliment to a distinguished gentleman of the 
State of Ala., whose remarkable cure of paralysis 
will be found below. In its chemical composition 
the water closely resembles the New Schlangen- 
bad. It imparts softness to the skin and makes one 
of the most delightful and exhilarating baths in the 
world. These Springs possess valuable properties 
in dyspepsia, and in some inflammatory affections, 
used for bathing. Their remedial and tonic powers, in 
cases of nervous debility and irritation and in muscu- 
lar debility cannot be excelled. 


Location, Cuimate, &c., oF THE Sprines. 


This place is distant only twenty miles from the 
Millboro’ Depot of the Central Railroad, and ex- 
cept those 20 miles, has an unbroken railroad con- 
nection with the principal cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The Springs are situated in one of the nar- 
row valleys with which the mountains abound.— 
The scenery around is wild, romantic and beauti- 
ful, and the climate in summer delightful, salubri- 
ous and invigorating. The thermometer seldom 
rises higher than 85°, and there is rarely a foggy 
morning. 

The Hotel accommodations are excellent, and 
good music will be in attendance early in the sea- 
son. 

Route. 

From Philadelphia and Baltimore by railroad to 
the Millboro’ depot of the Central road; thence by 
stage coaches 20 miles over a well graded turnpike 
to the Springs. Passengers leaving Baltimore, Md. 
or Richmond, Va., in the morning, can come through 
to this place to supper the same day. 





Orinton or Dr. Georce B. Woop, or Paitapet- 
PHIA, in regard to the curative properties of the Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs, in RHEUMATISM, GOUT, ! 
and HEPATITES. 

In his celebrated work on the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Wood, of Philadelphia, one of the Profes- 
sors in the University of Pennsylvania, and without ' 
doubt, one of the most eminent medical men of the 
age, thus notices these waters as remedial agents.— 
Under the head of Chronic Rheumatism, (See sec- 
ond edition, vol 1, page 443 Woods’ Practice of 
Medicines,) he says: ‘the hot bath taken daily, and 
persevered in for a considerable time, often does 
much good; and obstinate local affections sometimes 
give way to a stream of hot water directed upon 
them or the hot douche. A visit to the hot springs 
in Virginia may be recommended.’’ Under the 
head of GOUT: ‘The hot springs of Virginia are 
sometimes very beneficial.’’ (See vol. 1, page 464, 
second edition, Wood’s Practice.) 

Treating of Chronic Hepatites, (see Wood’s Prac- 
tice, second edition, vol. 2, page 461)—** the Hot 
Springs of Virginia have also been found very use- 
ful, employed in the form of bath.”” 

The subjoined letter of Dr. Rives, one of the most 
accomplished medical men in the State of Virginia, 
wil] well repay perusal: 

Roanoke, April 2d, 1858. 

Dear Sir:—After suffering for two years excru- 
ciating pain from Chronic Rheumatism, I determin- 
ed to try the effects of the Hot Springs Baths for 
this disease. In accordance with this determination 
I spent about two weeks last September at your 
springs (my occupation not giving me more leisure 
at that season) and I was for a time somewhat dis- 





appointed at the result, as my pains were rather in- 


creased for a month after my return home; but du- 
ring the whole of the past winter I have been en- 
tirely free from this painful malady, notwithstand- 
ing conatant exposure to the inclemencies of weath- 
er in the practice of my profession. I attribute the 
cessation of these rheumatic pains entirely to the 
effect of the Hot Springs baths. 

| observed that the primary effect of the baths 
upon the circulation of the blood, was excitant, and 
the secondary effect, sedative—which accounts, in 
part, for the curative properties of your baths in 
Chronic diseases, especially where depositions or 
morbid alterations have occurred in the tissues.— 
Along with this excitement of the circulation of the 
blood is a corresponding excitation of the absorbent 
vessels, which in chronic diseases, generally, are 
inactive. These vessels are stimulated to the per- 
formance of their natural functions, and the result 
is that the deposits which have been left in the tis- 
sues by previous disease, are re-absorbed, and these 
tissues restored to their normal structure and fanc- 
tion. The secondary sedative effect insures the pa- 
tient against the danger of an inflainmatory action. 
Thus stimulated from day to day, the absorbent ves- 
séls regain their wonted office, and disease gradual- 
ly disappears. This is without doubt the “‘ration- 
ale” of the way in which the Hot Springs baths 
cure the Chronic form of Rheumatism, Gout, Men- 
strual derangements dependent on ulceration of the 
womb; Syphilis, enlargement of the Prostrate gland, 
deformities from old injuries, &c. &c. What as- 
sistance is derived from the chemical constituents 
of the waters, I am unable to determine, but I 
should think their influence must be potent, or such 
results would hardly have obtained as I witnessed 
in the above named diseases; and in paralysis, tor- 
pidity and enlargement of the liver, enlargement of 
the spleen, Jaundice, and in some forms of Chronic 
Diarrhea. 

The Spout baths proved in my own, and in man 
other cases, as active a stimulant to the liver as cal- 
omel itself. From personal observation, and upon 
the representation of many intelligent visiters, I 
have no hesitation in recommending persons af- 
flicted with any of the diseases I have enume- 
rated, to resort to the Hot Springs as the most 
pleasant mode of obtaining relief. I certainly ex- 
pect to avail myself of the advantages of these baths 
for a short time every summer. . 

With sentiments of highest regard, I remain, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
LANDON RIVES, M. D. 
To Mr. 8S. Goode, Hot Springs. 





Hot Springs, Virginia. in Rheumatism! 
Cure of thirty-two years duration, cured in two weekst 

Alexandria, Va., August 14, 1856. 
Dr. Tos Gooner: 
Dear Sir,—Having been induced by my — 
and friends to visit the Hot Springs jn the year 1852, 
for the cure of Rheumatism, which | had contracted 
by having taken a severe cold a8 early as the year 
1819, and when first taken I was confined to my bed 
for the space of one year. I arrived at the Spring 
on the 22d July, 1852. At that time I was com- 
pletely prostrated, having lost my appetite and spir- 
its, and my general health very much impaired.— 
The morning I arrived I was unable to ascend the 
steps of the hotel without assistance. After having 
taken the third temperate bath, I was able to walk, 
and even run, without pain. My stay at the Springs 
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was two weeks, during which time I took nine Tem- 
rate and Hot Spouts and one Boiler Bath, and 
elt myself entirely cured of Rheumatism, and had 
not, for a year after leaving the Springs, as much 
in in my limbs as I had previously in any one day 
‘or 32 years—being the space of time I had been 
afflicted with the disease. My general health was 
thoroughly restored by the free use of the waters— 
having drank much of them whilst in the bath and 
during the day in my room. I consider my cure as 
a great triumph of the medicinal and curative prop- 
erties of the water of the Hot Springs, and feel 
teful that my steps were turned in that direction. 
Phave been a visitor at the Hot Springs every year 
since 1852. Not having used the water of any oth- 
er of the Springs of Virginia, I attribute my cure 
to the Hot Springs and none other. 

In this connection, permit me to state, that by the 
advice of one of my friends, a patient of Dr. D. 
M. French, of Pearisburg, Giles county, Va., by 
the name of Farley, (I think,) was recommended 
to visit the Hot Springs in August, 1854. He was 
severely afflicted with Chronic Rheumatism, and 
was scarcely able to move about, his limbs very 
much swollen and joints enlarged. He remained 
during the time I staid, being about two weeks, then 
left for his home a well man. I heard from him 
but a few days ago; he was in good health, and en- 
tirely free from Rheumatism. 

I give you the above statement that others who 
are afflicted with disease may come to the healing 
well of water, and, like me, return to their families 
and friends in high health and renewedstrength. A 
aimilar statement to the above of my own case | 
addressed to you by letter in the year of 1853, and 
learned to day, for the first time, with regret, that 
the communication never reached you. 

The foregoing you are at liberty to use as you 
my deem best for afflicted humanity. 

Very respectfully your friend, € 
P. G. UHLER. 
Residence: No. 15 North Washington street, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


Case of Muscoe Garnett, Esqr., of Sussex Co., Va. 
Hot Springs, Va., August 18, 1856. 
Dr. Goopve: 


Dear Sir—At your request I very cheerfully give 
you a history of my cure of a most violent and dis- 
tressing case of Bhaunetion. In the month of 
June, 1833, from great exposure in the past winter 
and a too sudden checking of a diarrhea, I was at- 
tacked with acute Rheumatism, which ultimately 
spread itself from the crown of my head to the 
sole of my feet. My sufferings were sometimes so 
great that my screams might be heard at a distance; 
and the hottest stream that could be brought to bear 
py my feet and knees, was a relief from the agony 
of the pain from which I suffered. To such an 
extent was the steam used, that the soles of my 
feet were literally crisped, and yet the pain of the 

ing was nothing when compared with the pain 
of Rheumatism. This continued until the muscles 
of my and knees became so contracted that 
they might be truly said to be doubled up, and my 
arms and jaws almost useless. I could use but one 
arm, and that only enough by resting on my heart 
to bring such food as [ could take to my mouth. I 





only open my mouth wide enough to get in a 
little soaked cracker, or something equally soft.— 
Tn this condition, being as helpless as a new born 
babe, I was placed in my carriage on pillows, in 





the month of August, and started for the Warm and 
Hot Springs. 1 staid and bathed a few days at the 
Warm and came on to the Hot, at which latter place 
I remained some three or four weeks, taking the 
Boiler and the Hot Spout each = alternately. I 
had to be carried to and from the bath on a lit- 
ter, and had to be put in and taken out. I went 
to no other Springs, took no medicine, except to 
drink the hot water freely. Before leaving 1 walk- 
ed-about with my cane, rode on horseback, and 
went home rejoicing in renewed health and strength; 
and from that day to this I have never met with one 
afflicted with Rheumatism that I have not advised 
them at once to goto the Hot Springs. It is Na- 
ture’s own remedy. 

1 might add to this case of my own, some cases 
which I witnessed while at the Springs, if anything 
more remarkable than my own. One I will men- 
tion, that of an old sea captain, who being wholly 
unable to walk, brought with him a most atheletic 
Trishman, who carried him about upon his brawny 
shoulders. This old man, from great exposure or 
some other cause, had lost the use of one leg, and 
so insensible was his foot, that by some accident on 
his journey one of his toes was nearly cut off, and 
he was unaware of the injury until some time after. 
Before I left the Springs, this old man was walk- 
ing about, merely resting his hand upon the shoulder 
of his attendant. 

Very respectfully youre, 
MUSCOE GARNETT, of Essex, Va 


Hot Springs, Virginia, in Gout. 
Case of Dr. Lining, of South Carolina. 

Dear Sir:—I take great pleasure in availing my- 
self of the opportunity to acquaint you with the 
benefit I have received from using the Spout Baths 
at these Springs. On the 9th of March last, 1 was 
seized with a violent attack of gout, which con- 
tinued to harrass me until towards the latter end of 
of June, at which time my friends urged on me the 
necessity of visiting the Springs of Virginia. Hay- 
ing been confined to my bed the greater part of three 
months, I left Charleston on the 22d, and reached 
the Warm Springs on the 28th July, very lame, and 
much reduced in flesh. I remained at the Warm 
Springs for twelve days, using the bath daily; at the 
expiration of this time, finding I had derived but 
little benefit, I determined to try the effects of the 
Spout Baths at this place. After using them for a 
few days, I became sensible of an evident improve- 
ment; the tendons of my feet became relaxed, the 
swelling of the joints diminished, and I found my 
health improving daily; before the expiration of a 
fortnight, I had so far recovered, as to enable me to 
visit the White and Salt Sulphur and Sweet Springs 
without experiencing much inconvenience from 
travelling. The benefit that 1 have experienced 
from the Spout Baths is far greater than I had anti- 
cipated. My health is much improved, and I can 
now walk without the aid of a stick, and with little 
pain or limping. To persons afflicted with Chronic 
Gout or Rheumatism, I feel warranted in recom- 
mending the baths of the Hot Spring, as far superi- 
orto any of the watering-places in Virginia. Re- 
gretting that circumstances compel me to leave ear- 
lier than | had expected, and thankful for your kind 
attentions, § I am, dear sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
THOS. LINING, M. D. 
To Dr. Goope, Hot Springs, 7th September, 1849. 
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Case of T. Fleming, Esq. 
Mannsville, Goochland Co., Va., Aug. 25, 1854. 


Dear Sir:—Agreeably to your request, I send you 
the following certificate: 

Ten years ago, Iwas taken with a violent in- 
flammatory rheumatic gout, and I suffered the tor- 
tures of an inquisition for four years. In 1850, I 
went to the Hot Springs, and after taking three or 
four baths, 1 was enabled to walk without the aid 
of stick or crutch. [ remained at the Hot Springs 
fourteen days, and went home apparently well; so 
much so, | thought it useless far me to return the 
following summer, and therefore did not go. But, 
unfortunately the next spring I was taken with the 
most violent attack I ever had, which lasted me for 
four months; the greater part of my time confined 
to my bed, and on crutches. [ then determined 1 
would visit the Hot Springs every year, which I 
have done regularly, and am happy to say have 
never had an attack since. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
T. FLEMING. 





Old injuries to the Muscles, Joints and 
Tendons. 


Case of Hon. John Y. Mason, since Attorney General 
of the U. S., Minister to France, &c. 
Southampton, 15th February, 1843. 
Dr. Tuos, Goope: 

Dear Sir,—Having derived the most important 
benefit from the use of the Spout Bath at the Hot 
Springs, it gives me pleasure to comply with your 
— and bear tes{imony to its virtues. 

n the month of August, 1829, a horse ran away 
with me in a gig—I leaped out, fractured the small 
bone in my leg, and injured the patilla or knee-pan 
most severely. A tedious confinement was the con- 
sequence. hen I was sufficiently recovered to 
leave my bed, I found the leg so contracted that I 
could not walk without the aid of crutches. . Indeed 
when standing erect, my foot did not reach the 
ground by four inches. The limb shrunk from in- 
action, and fearing I should be a cripple for life, I 
visited Philadelphia and consulted Dr. Physic. He 
told me my case was hopeless, and surgical aid 
would be of no avail. Ireturned home and went 
to the Hot Springs. I had then been on crutches 
more than twelve months; my left leg was not half 
the size of the right and so contracted that I could 
not get the foot to the ground. The very first bath 
relaxed the contraction; my leg became straight, 
and I walked back to my cabin without crutches, 
I used the bath once a day for about three weeks. 
The limb was gradually restored, and I have never 
used crutches since. I regard myself as indebted 
to the Hot Springs for my leg. 

I am most respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t and friend, 
J. Y. MASON. 





Hot Springs, Va., in Paralysis. 


Case of Col. John Erwin, of Greensboro, Ala., his 
opinion of the water in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Liv- 
er Disease, Chronic Diarrhea, &c. 


Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 2, 1856. 
Dr. Tuos. Goope: 
Dear Sir,—Having spent portions of four sum- 
mers at this place, aud used the waters freely, it af- 
fords me great satisfaction to give you the result of 





my experience of their beneficial effects on myself, 
as also what I know of them on others. 

In the winter of 1853-’4, I had an attack of pa- 
ralysis of my right side—Hemiplegia—which pros- 
trated me to such a degree that I was, for some time 
unable to walk; nor could I hold a pen in my fingers 
so as to write my name or make a letter of the al- 
phabet. By the use of ordinary remedies and very 
strict regimen in my diet, I recovered so far as to 
be able to go about, though with difficulty. Having, 
from what information I could obtain, become im- 
pressed with the great value of thermal waters in 
the treatment of this most shocking disease, and 
having previously visited this place and acquired 
some knowledge of the medicinal character of its 
waters, I determined to come here and see what 
they would do for me in my afflicted condition. So 
soon as my situation and the season permitted, I ac- 
cordingly did so, and arrived early in July, 54. I 
remained three weeks, bathing regularly every day, 
first in the ‘Temperate Bath and then in the Hot 
Spout. On leaving here I made a short visit to the 
Salt Sulphur Springs in Monroe county, whence I 
returned here 1d remained a week more, and 
bathed every day in the Hot Spout Bath. The re- 
sult was, I felt signally benefitted, and returned 
home greatly improved,—so much so, that to a 
casual observer nothing appeared to be the matter 
with me. 

I have now this summer (’56) been here altogeth- 
er three weeks and a half, and have, during that 
time, bathed regularly once a day in the Temperate 
Bath; and am now prepared to return home, with 
the gratifying conviction that I am entirely and per- 
manently relieved; and feel that this happy result 
has mainly been owing to the use of the thermal 
waters at this place. So much for my own person- 
al experience. 

I know of several other cases in which the sub- 
jects of them received great benefit from the use of 
the waters here, and such is my confidence in their | 
virtue, that 1 am thoroughly persuaded they will, if 
their use be persisted in, and prudence in diet be 
observed, with moderate but regular exercise, eith- 
er on foot or otherwise, cure | ordinary case of 
paralysis, either general or local. The boy John, 
who attends the Hot Spout Bath, furnishes a strikin 
case to show the correctness of this opinion. Af- 
ter being very badly afflicted, he assures me that he 
does not feel the slightest vestige of the disease re- 
maining—the truth of which is apparent to every 
one who sees him; and he was cured here by the 
use of the Temperate Bath only. 

While here in 1854, I made the acquaintance of 
a gentleman who resided near Winchester, who in- 
formed me that he had been paralyzed so badly as 
to be unable to walk or speak. When I met with 
him he had the appearance of enjoying robust health; 
and he told me that his restoration to health was 


| owing to the use of the Hot Springs Bath. I could 


mention other cases, where persons had been sig- 
nally benefited by the use of the baths here, but as 
they must be well known to you, and the subjects 
of them are accessible, I prefer to Jet them speak 
for themselves. pe 

I know of a few cases where the use of. these wa- 
ters have bad very happy effects in Neuralgia and 


ha 
Rheumatism; of the dewer, a lady of my acquaint- 
ance in Alabama furnishes an instance; and Richard 
Norris, jr. of Baltimore, one of the Jatter. 

Lam satisfied from actual experience, that the 
use of the hot water at this place, often has an ex- 
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cellent effect on the liver, and in chronic diarrhoea 
I have greater confidence in its efficacy than any- 
thing with which | am conversant. 

Mr. F. B. Clarke, of Mobile, Ala., is mainly in- 
debted-to it for his restoration to health, from the 
worst condition, and after all other remedies had 
failed. Hoping my experience and observation 
may be the means of extending a knowledge of the 
waters of the Hot Springs to others who may be af- 
flicted, and of giving a wider scope to their already 
high fame, I remain, Sir, with high respect, 

Your ob’t serv’t, 
NO. ERWIN, 
Of Greensboro’, Ala. 


Hot Springs, Virginia, in Diseases of the 
Liver, with Chronic Diarrhea, &c. 
Case of F. B. Clark, Esq., of Mobile, Ala. ‘One of 
the most extraordinary cures ever effected by any mine- 


ral waters.” ro ox wee 
lot ings, Va., Sept. 23, 1856. 
Dr. Tuomas Goope: we . 

Dear Sir,—I most cheerfully comply with your 
request that I should furnish you with some particu- 
lars of my case, which has been so happily relieved 
by the use of the Hot Baths. 

From April, 1849, until June, 1854, I was a con- 
stant sufferer from Chronic Diarrhoea, which, super- 
vening upon an attack of something like Cholera, 
was so obstinate as to evade the best medical skill, 
North and South. I would sometimes, from the 
use of medicines, obtain partial relief, and gain suf- 
ficient strength to engage in active pursuits—but 
only for a brief period—to be again prostrated un- 
der an acute attack upon_the slightest exposure, 
from which new remedies were required to raise 
me—those which had previously proved efficacious, 
failing to make any favorable impression when 
taken the second time. The liver was undoubtedly 
the seat of my disease, and was so torpid.that it 
could only be goaded into feeble action under the 
use of mercurials—subsiding again into its former 
condition, when their use was suspended. In fact, 
my system did not seem to furnish the elements of 
the biliary secretion. At times | became so feeble 
and emaciated, from the effects of this distressing 
disease, that it seemed impossible for me to rally 
again. The various watering places, which were 
recommended by sympathizing friends, were tried, 
but without avail. Cooper’s Well and Bladon 
Springs afforded temporary relief, but the disease 
returned upon me, shortly after leaving them, with 
as great severity as before. The Cold Water Cure 
was tried for a few days, from which I barely es- 
caped with life. I had nearly despaired of ever ob- 
taining relief, and came to the mountains of Vir- 
ginia to visit the Rockbridge Alum in June, 1854, 
as a dernier resort. For two weeks I improved 
there slightly, but afterwards lost ground rapidly, 
and at the end of three weeks was confined to my 
bed. These waters, evidently, did not suit my 
case; and after a week’s confinement, being suffi- 
ciently strengthened by the use of medicine to bear 
a short journey, | came over to the Warm Springs. 
At that place i learned from some of the visitors, 
incidentally, of the value of the Hot Springs in 
cases of Diarrhea. I came over and gave them a 
trial—commencing at the temperate bath for a day 
or two, and afterwards alternating between the 
‘**Hot Douche”’ and the “Boiler’”’ bath. I soon be- 
came conscious of a sensible amendment of my 





"symptoms, and began to improve in flesh and 


strength. I continued bathing for a fortnight, and 


left lor the Red Sweet Springs, where I remained _ 


a week, and again returned to the Hot Springs, 
bathing as before for another fortnight. My im- 

rovement was steady and progressive, and when I 
eft the mountains in October, 1854, I was restored 
to comparative health,and had gained in weight 
from 109 Ibs. to 132 Ibs. I could walk several 
miles without fatigue, and altogether felt myself to 
be a new man. I returned home (to Mobile) in 
November, and during the succeeding winter had 
again a return of my complaint, but milder in form 
and much more manageable than before. In June, 
1855, I returned to the Hot Springs, and the use of 
the baths was attended with the -ame happy effects 
as in 1854. Alternating between the Hot and Red 
Sweet Springs, I became entirely restored and re- 
turned home well, and have remained well. 

I am again a visitor to the Hot Springs the present 
season, for the purpose of fortifying my system 
against any lingering predisposition that may re- 
main; and shall, if life is spared, probably return 
here for several seasons to come, in order to con- 
firm what I really consider to have been one of the 
most extraordinary cures ever effected by any min- 
eral waters. 

If this hastily written statement shall induce any 
person who may be suffering under like affliction, 
to obtain relief by following the course which I 
have pursued with such happy results, I shall be 
much gratified. Yours, very truly, 

FRANCIS B. CLARK, 
of Mobile, Ala. 


Case of Dr. Campbell, of Nottoway County, Va. 


Nottoway County, Dec. 18, 1839. 


Dear Sir,—In July, 1838, I was violently attacked 
with what is commonly called the Bilious Colic, 
(whether from the passing of calculi, or a deranged 
state of the secretions of the liver [ am unable to 
say,) followed by an ardent fever, terminating on 
the ninth day in a well marked case of jaundice, 
with dyspeptic symptoms and great debility. As 
soon as | was able to travel, I set off for the White 
Sulphur Springs in a carriage, and was again at- 
tacked on the day of my arrival with violent pains 
and spasms in the region of the stomach and liver, 
followed by fever and an increase of all the above 
mentioned symptoms. Andas soon as it was thought 
prudent, | commenced the use of the White Sulphur 
Water in combination with the blue mass or calo- 
mel, and the most approved vegetable extracts.— 
The water, so far from relieving, evidently aggra- 
vated my disease, proving highly exciting, and not 
in the slightest degree affecting the biliary secre- 
tions. I used the White Sulphur Water eighteen 
days, and not receiving any benefit I determined to 
try the Hot Springs. On my arrival there [ was 
greatly debilitated and in much pain, commenced 
the use of the bath that evening, and so great was 
the sensibility of the liver and whole abdominal re- 
gion, that I could not for a moment suffer the spout 
bath to fall on it. I used the spout bath with.evi- 
dent benefit for five days, and on the sixth went into 
the boiler or sweat bath. The first sweat seemed 
to unlock the liver as by magic, causing free dis- 
chartges of bile, and from that day all the functions 
of that organ appeared to be perfectly healthy and 
regular. 1 daily gained flesh and strength, and re- 


turned in the latter part of September, nearly re- 
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stored to health. In December following, I was 
Again attacked with all my old symptoms, if. possi- 
ible in a more violent degree, (produced by exposure 
to a snow-storm,) which nearly proved fatal. 1 was 
confined to my bed all the winter, and did not leave 
my house till late in March. My recovery was 
slow and imperfect, and in August, 1839, I deter- 
mined to try the Hot Springs again. On my arri- 
val my hea'th was very bad—symptoms nearly as 
in 1838, my bowels nearly insensible to the most 
drastic cathartics. I was not disappointed in my 
hopes from the use of the baths, but realized my 
most sanguine expectations. After using the spout 
and sweat bath alternately for eighteen or twenty 
days, finding my health greatly improved, I went 
on to the White Sulphur and found the water 
to agree admirably well with me, experiencing 
none of the injurious effects this season which 
it evidently produced in ,J838. Since my return 
home I have continued to enjoy good health and 
have no hesitation in saying, 1 owe it all, under 
a kind Providence, to the Hot Springs. I have 
purposely delayed sending this communication at 
an earlier day, that there should be no mistake from 
any temporary benefit derived from the use of the 
baths. My experience warrants me in saying, that 
the use of the Hot Spring bath is the very best 
preparation of the system for the safe and bene- 





ficial use of the Sulphur Waters of Virginia. 
Yours, respectfully, 
; A. A. CAMPBELL. | 
Dr. Toomas Goope: | 





Case of the Hon. John L. Manning, of S. C. 
| 


Dr. Goope: Dear Sir,—A long indisposition from | 
the effects of a deranged state of my liver led me 
to try the Hot Spout Bath at your Springs. I had 
wemeees remained four or five weeks at the | 

hite Sulphur, from which I had derived much ad- | 
vaniage, but not so much as to make me believe | 
that I could not be further benefited by the use of | 
the Hot Baths. 

Its effect upon me was immediate, and as power- | 


action of the liver. 1 continued to use them eight 
or nine days with equally happy effects. Entertain- 
ing, as I do, the highest opinion of the efficacy of 
the Hot Springs in all cases of a diseased liver, I | 
am led to give you this simple statement for the 
benefit of others who may stand as much in need 
of them as myself. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, { 
JOHN L. MANNING, | 
Of South Carolina. | 


Case of Mr. Tounoir of Louisiana. 
Hot Springs, August 13, 1842. | 
About four years ago my liver became diseased, 
dyspeptic symptoms came on with a diarrhea, which 
continued for eight months, and in spite of the best j 
medical aid, prostrated my whole system and de- 
stroyed my health completely, terminating in a fixed 
enlargement of my liver and spleen—my colon also | 
was greatly distended and felt hard. My physicians | 
thought it indurated and incurably diseased. My | 
sufferings were constant, and oftentimes severe. 
Deriving no benefit from medicine, I was induced 
to visit the Virginia Springs. 1 used the White Sul- 
phur Water twenty-five days with some benefit. It 
caused moderate discharges of bile from my bowels, 
but did not reduce the size of the liver, spleen nor 


ful as I had been led to suppose, producing a free | 





intestines. I then came to the Hot Springs, and by 
your direction commenced the use of the spout bath, 
temp. 100. About five hours after taking the first 
bath, I felt a contraction in the region of my liver, 
with pain like the twisting of a cork-screw’ in the 
direction of my intestines, which soon extended to 
the lower bowels, followed by several copious 
evacuations, not less than two quarts, resembling 
tar in color and consistence, and producing great 
heat and pain, as it passed off. Ina short time 1 
felt much relieved. The next day I took the same 
bath, whiap was followed by some pain and several 
moderatéy*dark discharges. For the next three 
days no sensible effect was produced by the bath.— 
You then directed me to the spout, temp. 102, which 
was followed by pain and copious discharges, of a 
color not so dark as theformer. From this time, 
the sixth day, Ihave experienced daily amendment. 
My liver, spleen and colon, so far as [ can ascer- 
tain, are all reduced to their natural size. I suffer 
no uneasiness whatever, but feel perfectly restored 
in all respects. I have used the baths for three 


weeks only. 
My residence is at Point Coupee, State of Louisi- 
ana. M. TOUNOIR. 


To Dr. Goong, Hot Springs. 

It is deemed altogether unnecessary to publish 
more cases. Persons who desire it can obtain a 
pamphlet with a large number of certificates of 
cure, by addressing S. Goode, Hot Springs, Va. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CAPITALISTS. 


Owing to the demise of the late owner, it is de- 
sirable for the settlement of his estate, that the 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS should be sold. The 
supply of mineral water is almost unlimited and the 
bathing accommodations might be enlarged to any 
extent that could be desirable. 

The remedial properties of the waters here are 
not excelled”by those of any mineral water on the 
sufface of the earth. And they cure diseases which 
pervade the whole American Continent more rapid- 
ly and thoroughly than any other curative agent 
known to the human race. 

These springs have no rival among the numerous 
watering places of the United States. 

Owing to their remoteness from the large cities 
of the Union, they have been until recently, but lit- 
tle known. Now, in consequence of the extension 
of rail-roads, this place is within 12 or 18 hours 
travel of almost every city in Maryland or Virginia. 
Should it be suitably improved, and the remedial 
properties of its waters be made generally known, 
the increase in the number of persons who will an- 
nually resort to it, must be immense. The springs 
are Situated in an elevated mountain region, and a 
more healthy or delightful summer climate can no 
where be found. 

The buildings here are sufficient to accommodate 
about 250 persons—The baths a much larger num- 
ber. A large and valuable tract of Land is attach- 
ed to the springs. 

And never within the broad limits of the United 
States, has property been offered in the market 





| which would more certainly pay a heavy per cent- 


age, not only upon the amount that would be requi- 
red to purchase it, but also upon almost any sum 
that might be expended in its improvement. 
S. GOODE, Executors of 
THOS, F. GOODE, § Thos. Goode, dec’d 
Hot Springs, Va. April 15th, 1858. may 1-2t 
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DORSEY’S . . 


SELF-RAKING REAPER. 7 


Patented March 4th, 1856, and June 24th, 1856. 








After an extensive and entirely , and 
successful trial during the past Harvest of his Srxr- 
Raxine Reaper, the subscriber can, with great con- 
fidence, present it to the farming interest, generally, 
as worthy of their notice and patronage. 

He has effected several valuable improvements sug- 
gested by its practical ion in the field, and he 
feels confident that he has succeeded in producing 
the best reaper that has yet appeared to claim pub- 
lic favor. 

Tt possesses the advantage of requiring less draft, is 
more simple in its construction, and performs more 
work, and does it in a better manner than any other 
machine, entirely superseding the cumbrous and 
heavy reel—the laborious work, additional weight, 
and high wages of the hand-raker; by its own pow- 
er it gathers the grain to the knives or cutters, lays 
it in a succession of layers upon the platform until 
enough is cut for a sheaf, and then, as regular- 
ly and nicely as clock-work, removes it from the 
platform by ‘‘side delivery’’ and deposits it out of 
the track in better condition for the binder than can 
be done by any other process 





He ved the Premium of $75, for the best Self- 
Raking Reaper at the late trial of Reapers under the 
auspices of the Maryland Agricultural Society. The 
Reaper receiving the highest premium, was offered as 
a combined Reaper and Mower, the premium being 
offered for a combined machine; for this Piize the | 
subscriber did not enter the contest, though he, with | 
all respect and diffidence to the opinion of the Com- | 
mittee, is fully assured that whatever supposed ad- | 
vantages the Combined Reaper and Mower may pos- | 
sess is more than counterbalanced by the Self-Ra- | 
king Attachment of his machine which performs | 
successfully what no other Reaper has, or can ac- | 
complish satisfactorily ; particularly so, asit will be 
seen from several of the accompanying letters, from 
gentlemen who are practical Farmers, that his ma- 
chine cuts Grass in a very superior and satisfactory 
manner. He deems it unnecessary to dwell longer 
on the superior advantages of his Reaper, prefering 
that those who have witnessed its successful opera- 
tion should speak its praise. 

His terms are Firry Dotiars on ‘the reception of 
this Machine, and Ons Hunprep Dottars on the Ist 


of September next. 
OWEN DORSEY & Co. 
Near Matthews’ Store, Howard Co., Md. 
To whom all Orders may be forwarded by Mail, 
at any time. 
A FEW OF THE MANY LETTERS HE HAS RECEIVED IN RE- 
GARD TO THE OPERATION OF HIS REAPER ARE HERE- 


WITH SUBMITTED. 
July 12th, 1856. 
The undersigned have witnessed the successful 
operation of Owen Dorsey’s last improved Self-Ra- 
ting Reaper in Mr. Humphrey Dorsey’s field, and 





cheerfully certify that the Machine operates entirely 


to our satisfaction. The cutting is regularly and 
evenly done and the raking cannot be as well done 
with the Hand Rake as is done by this Reaper; the 
alteration is decidedly advantageous, and the 
Reaper altogether the best we have seen. 
Cuas. D. Warrietp, Jesse Owines, 
Joun A. Dorsey, Puitemon Dorsey, 
Cates Dorsey, Tuos. Coox, 
Joun C. Herpert, S. B. Dorsey, 
Dennis P. Gartner, Ricnarp Dorsey, 
Humpnrey Dorsey, Gerorce K. Ripegty, 
Danu. H. Gairner, Frep. O. Gairusr, 
Sami. T. Ow1nes, Exisna Riaes. 


Extracts from the American Farmer of August, 1851. 
Between the only Self-Raking Reapers, while the 


Atkin’s Automaton excited the admiration of all by’ 


its beautiful ingenuity, the Dorsey Machine had the 
advantage, with scarcely a question, in less weight, 
lightness of draught, simplicity in the working of the 
raking attachment, and the more perfect manner in 
which the raking was done. 

In conclusion we can, we think, without offence 
to any fair and liberal mind, and as an act of simple 
justice, make the remark that while Mr. Hussey is, 
from all accounts one of the few men largely inter- 


; ested in these machines who has not made a large 
‘fortune; to him at least, is the credit due for the 


genius which invented, and the patient diligence 
which brought first into successful use one of the 
most valuable labor saving implements of the day. 
And alongside of Mr. Hussey, the inventor of the 
Reaper, let us place Owen Dorsey, the inventor of 
the Self-Raking Attachment, and let all Marylan- 
ders at least claim for them the honor due to two of 
Maryland’s most worthy citizens. 


Official Report of the Judges at the trial of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society at Chestertown. 


This Committee considered Atkin’s Self-Raker as 
entitled to very high commendation, and as one of 
the most ingenious machines that had ever come 
under their observation. The Automaton Rake, 
with a motion and extension of its parts in manner 
closely resembling the action of the human arm, was, 
as is always the case wherever this contrivance is 
exhibited, the theme of undivided praise. Some 
disappointment was felt, however, at the rather 
slovenly way the gavels were laid by this machine 
during the morning of the first day ; though its per- 
formance afterwards gave more satisfaction. Com- 
plexity, seeming liability to get out of repair, want 
of durability, and unusual weight, appeared to be 
the principal defects in this Reaper. 

To Dorsey’s Self-Raker, as being of less weight, 
of lighter draught, (it being the lightest draught of 
any machine on the ground, ) of less price, and per- 
forming its work better, the preference over its com- 
petitor was given. The long revolving arms per- 
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combination. Rising with bold sweeps, and then 


- CC -- 
yy freon alternately, the functions of reel and rake 
" dipping with sudden rapidity to their work on the 


platform, were beheld with astonishment at their 
novelty, and with admiration at the ingenuity of 


* their successful contriver. 


July 29th, 1857. 
Mr. Owen Dorsey, 

Dear Sir:—I am gratified to inform you that the 
Self-Raking Reaper I purchased of you has fully 
answered my expectations. I have cut, last season 
and this, some hundred and fifty acres of wheat and 
oats, some lodged, and over very rough ground, 
and find the machine does its wells admirably, and 
in every respect to my entire satisfaction. 


Respectfully yours, STEPHEN BOON DORSEY. 
July 31st, 1857. 

I have the past season cut my crop of wheat with 

Mr. S. B. Dorsey’s Reaper, and fully concur in his 
opinion as expressed above. DAVID CLARK. 





Currton, Montcomery Co., August, 1857. 
Mr. Owen Dorsey, 

Dear Sir:—Having used one of your improved 
Reapers in harvesting my crop of wheat the present 
season, I deem it due you to say that it performed 
admirably, giving satisfaction to myself and all 
who saw it work. Your Self-acting Rake is certain- 
ly invaluable, and, in my opinion, unequalled by 
any in use, not merely saving the labor of one hand, 
but doing the work better than can possibly be done 
by hand, and gives to your Reaper an advantage 
which no other can possess. 

Respectfully yours, WASHINGTON WATERS. 


Urnpana, FREDERICK COUNTY. 

Dear Sir:—The Reaper I obtained of you has per- 
formed admirably. With five hands and a small 
boy I cut over one hundred acres in seven and a half 
days. The Rake acts admirably, as also the cutting 
was as well done as could be done by any process. 

JOHN H. WORTHINGTON. 
August 5th, 1857. 
Mr. Owen Dorsey, 

Dear Sir:—I am gratified to inform you that I 
have given the Self-Raking Reaper I purchased of 
you a fair trial, and find it to answer my expecta- 
tions. I have cut over fifty acres of grain with it 
this season without the least difficulty. I consider 
it the best Reaper I have seen, and can confidently 
recommend it to all. NATHAN M. HOBBS. 
Mr. Owen Dorsey, 

Dear Sir:—I cheerfully add my testimony to that 
of Mr. Hobbs above in favor of your Self-Raker.— 
The one I bought of you does its work in the best 
style, cuts an even and beautiful swath, and rakes 
the grain from the platform in a very superior man- 
ner. So well pleased am I with the self-raking at- 
tachment that I would not have a reaper without it, 
taking into consideration the manner in which it 
cuts, with the additional work it performs above all 
others, I would’ much sooner than any I have seen 
operated. Yours, &c., WILLIAM BROWN. 


Woovsine Corrace, Aug. 2d, 
Mr. Owen Dorszy, 
Sir:—As I promised to give you the result of the 
operation of my machine, I cut 90 acres of wheat, 





some of it very heavy and down, the Reaper gave me 
entire satisfaction. The raking apparatus was 
taxed to its utmost strength in heavy wheat and 
done its work handsomely, better than by hand. 
I have tried several machines. As a reaper I give 
your machine, upon a fair trial, the preference of all 
others; the work done will compare with any other 
as to width and evenness and clean cut of swath. 
I found it of light draught, I feel free to recommend 
your machine to any farmer after the test I have 
given it. J. WATERS, Jr. 
a 


: Howarp County, Mp. 
Mr. Owen Dorsey, 


Dear Sir:—Having given your Self-Raking Reaper 
a satisfactory trial in cutting wheat and oats, it af- 
fords me pleasure to bear my testimony to its ef- 
ficiency and superiority. The combined operation 
of your Reaper cannot be surpassed, and we doubt 
if it will soon be equalled—nothing could perform 
more beautifully and successfully than your Self- 
Raking attachment. Your Reaper must, I think, 
soon be generally introduced. The three-fold opera- 
tion of gathering the grain, for the knives cutting 
it and raking it from the platform,—all of which it 
performs in the most perfect manner with less 
draught than any other machine, must commend it 
to the practical farmer. Wishing you that success 
and remuneration which your valuable contribution 
to the public good entitles you, lam, 


Yours, respectfully, J. H. OWINGS, M. D. 


Greenwoop, July 29th, 1857. 
Mr. Owen Dorsey, 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry as to the per- 
formance of your Self-Raking Reaper, which you 
built for me, I have the pleasure to state that it cut 
my harvest entirely to my satisfaction. The Reaper 
performed its work beautifully and perfectly—layin 
the wheat outside the track of the horses in muc 
more straight and even branches or gavels than it 
was possibly todo by manual labor. The Self-Rake 
appears to be as perfect as it is simple and ingenious. 
Its combination with the Reaper furnishes the far- 
mer great desideratum, namely, a Reaper to do its 
own raking, thus getting rid of the most laborious 
part of the harvest, and saving, according to the 
size of the crop, from $15 to $20 each harvest over 
any other machine I have seen in use. With good 
material and workmanship, your Reaper must, in 
my judgment, win its way into general favor and 
adoption, and thus reward you for your ingenious 
and valuable invention. 

Very respectfully, ALLEN BOWIE DAVIS. 


September 1st. 
This is to certify that I have used Mr. Owen Dor- 
sey’s Self-Raking Reaper in my harvest the past 
season; and though the ground was very rough and 
in bad condition for the machine, yet it worked to 
my entire satisfaction. I cut about one hundred 
acres of wheat, and from 35 to 40 acres of grass with 
no difficulty and in the best manner. After giving 
a full and fair trial, I am satisfied that it is the best 
machine I have ever seen; and if it could not be re- 
placed, I would not part with it for $500—I can, 
after practical experience, confidently recommend it 
to all farmers. HENRY FORSYTH. 
Near Hood's Mili, Howard County, Md. 


State, County and Shop Rights for Sale. 
may1-2t 






















































WRIGHTSVILLE LIME. 
we. beg leave to inform the farmers of Maryland and 
Virginia, that we are prepared to furnish them 
with AGRICULTURAL LIME, either with or without 
magnesia, (one bushel of quick will slack two and a half.) 
That which contains 2 per cent. of magnesia is equally as 
pure as oyster-shell lime; that of 15 per cent. contains a 
a quantity of magnesia for any soil that may re- 
uire it. 
. We refer to the following letter of th: State Chemist, 
and solicit orders from our friends in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. BRISCOE, HILLES & CO., 
Havac-Qg@acce, Mp. 


Baltimore, August 8, 1857. 

I have analyzed for Briscoe, Hilles 4 Co. of Havre-De- 
Grace, Md., four samples of “‘Susqguchanna Limestone,” 
from Wrightsville, Pa., taken from four different Quarries. 
They were found to be free of sand and other impurities, 
and to contain, besides Carbonate of Lime, respectively 
from 2 to 15 per cent. of Carbonate of Magnesia. The for- 
mer will be of general advantage to the lower counties of 
Maryland, both on the Eastern and Western Shores, and 
are eo | adapted to the application on “White Oak 
Soils.” The latter should be applied to soils which are de- 
ficient in both lime and magnesia. These are, in general, 
the ‘Volcanic Soils’ of the ane ana the light soils in 
the tide water counties of Maryland. 

JAMES HIGGINS, 
State Agricultural Chemist of Md. 


NEW AND VALUABLE FIELD PEAS. 


Hays originated within ten years,a great many, 

and having on hand the largest collection of the 
most productive varieties perhaps of any living individu- 
al—t will sell to all who may desire to obtain new and 
prolific kinds for cultivation. 


RICE PEA. 


ARGE PURE WHITE, resembling in size and 

shrivelled appearance the English Garden Pea, rival- 

ling in excellence and nutrition the Northern Pork Bean— 

when known will supercede it, and be more esteemed for 

the army and navy. For human food, should be grown 

upon every homestead on the habitable Globe, wherever 
the Pea can find a habitation. 


“PROLIFIC CLARET.’ 


A LARGER yield per acre than any yet discovered— 
= the imported “Japan” and “Chinese,” not excep- 
ted. 


may|l-3t 





“PROLIFIC BLUE.’’ 
Ov. of the earliest and most profitable for stock—ma- 
tures in 40 days—resembling in nature the ‘‘Java”’ 

or “‘Shinney”—remains sound longer in the field and more 
profitable every way. 

Many other varieties of great excellence. 

Prices $10 per bushel, $5 half bushel and $2 half peck. 

All orders with the cash filled promptly, and when di- 
rected or" by “Express.”’ 

Address J. V. Jones, Herndon P. O., Burke Co., Ga. 
Also Editors of the “American Farmer,” Baltimore, Md., 
and N. B. Cloud, Montgomery, Alabama. may!-2t 


MANNY’s COMBINED 
REAPER AND MOWER, 


With Wood’s Improvement. 


| conte offering for sale the above Machines, I feel con- 

fident that they are the best Machine made, and will 
best meet the wants of the farmer—being simple, durable, 
and effective. These Machines have taken the highest 
premium for several years past. Inthe harvest of 1857, 
they took the first premium on every trial, in competition 
with the best Machines in thecountry, for their simplicity 
durability, cost of machine, effective power, quality o 
cut, and facility of management. 

Persons wanting these Machines will send in their or- 
ders as soon as possible, as it will require several weeks 
to get them, if noton hand. These Machines have had 
some improvements since last harvest. I will be glad to 
send a Catalogue describing the Machine to any one who 


may wish to see them. 
DRAYTON G. MEADE, 
Dealer in Agricultural Implements, Seeds and Manures, 
may 1-2t No. 12 Farnrax St., ALEXANDRIA, Va. 
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ESMERALDA GUANO, 
TO FARMERS. 


. SUBSCRIBER has in store, and for sale, another 

cargo of the Esmeralda Guano, which he will sell, 

at $15 per ton in bulk, from store. To those who have 

tried it it is needless to say anything in its favor, and to 

those who wish to hear of its results, by sending me their 

address, I will forward certificates from those who have 

used it. AB’M PATTERSON, 
ap-Itf 59 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
‘ x 

MARKET FARM FOR SALE. 

E are authorised to offer a Farm of 300 acres, near 

Williamsburg, Va., which is one of the most desi- 

rable locations foran early market or truck and fruit Farm, 

for supplying the Northern markets—there is an immense 

deposit of Green Sand Marl, which is pronounced by Prof. 

Ewell, President of William and Mary College, equal to if 

not better than guano. This Farm must be sold, and a 

yo may be had by early application. Address J. E. 

J., Office “ the American Farmer, for further particulars. 

may!-t 








COE &CO’S 


FINE STEAMED BONES. 


ARRANTED to contain 90 per cent. of phosphate 

and 10 per cent of ory to retain the ammonia. 

Also, Coe & Co’s PHOSPHATE OF LIME, for Sale low, 
by CORNELL & DORSEY, General Produce and Commis- 


sion Merchants, 
apl-tf No. 70 Soutn Street, Sole Agents. 
HE SUBSCRIBER having appointed Mr. C. 
MORTON STEWART, sole agent for the 
sale of their CELEBRATED FERTILIZER, known 
under the name of ‘‘De Burg,’’ request a continu- 
ance of the patronage which so long has been be- 
stowed upon their manufacture. 

All cargoes offered to the trade here will be ana- 
lyzed by Dr. David Stewart, Chemist to the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, and his certificate 
as to quality being equal to standard created by 
him, will be furnished to purchasers. 

C. B. DE BURG & CO., 
Nassau Bank Building, New York, 
(To whom, direct, orders may be forwarded.} 
TO DEALERS IN FERTILIZERS. 

The undersigned having accepted the agency of 
the FERTILIZER manufactured by Messrs. De 
Burg & Co., and known under the name of ‘‘DE 
BURG,”’ will be able henceforth, to supply dealers 
in any quantities desired, on most accommodating 
terms. Analyses of cargoes received by him can be 
seen at his office, No. 52 SOUTH GAY ST. 

mayl C. MORTON STEWART. 


THREE TUNS TAVERN. 


yes old established house,well known 

as the THREE TUNS TAVERN, 
with its extensive stables, has been tho- 
roughly repaired and refurnished by the 
g resent proprietor, who would inform his 
riends, that he designs to conduct it in a manner that will 
be agreeable to all who may be pleased to give him a call. 
A good table, comfortable chambers and attentive ser- 
vants. mayl-6t WM. DOREBACKER. 











TTENTION is called to GABRIEL D. CLARK’S 
INA WAT 








PLAT HES, INDEPENDENT SE- 
CONDS WATCHES, Watches that wind in the Yandle— 
require no Key; with a variety of all FIRST CLASS 
WATCHES, Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry and Albata Ware, 
Tea Setts, Knives, Forks, Spoons, &c. Old Stand, Cor- 
NER OF CaLvert & WaTER-STS., Baltimore. may-2t 





) bee tre CALVES.—For Sale, 5 Devon Bull Calves’ 
10 to 20 weeks old, out of Hurlburt’s cows and sired 

by a bull from the stock of Col. Bowie of this State. 

Price $50: delivered in this city. Apply at this office. 
mayl- 
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NEW PLOW--Reynold’s Patent 
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The Plow, being an important implement in Agriculture, we have recently given much attention to 
its manufacture, and at a heavy expense, have procured the best and most perfect set of machinery in 
use, and are now prepared to fill all orders for Plows of any description, on as favorable terms as can be 
had in the United States, quality and workmanship considered. We wish to call the particular attention 
of dealers to our manufacture of Plows, which, we think, cannot be surpassed in this country. 

The advantages of deep plowing, and at the same time breaking and pulverizing the soil, have become 
80 popular among our farmers, that new models have become necessary, and fully realizing the impor- 
tance of the above, we have at considerable expense and labour, succeeded iu procuring and perfecting 
a Plow, combining the above advantages, together with others of much importance. This Plow also 
combines the advantages of a steel edge point and share, which are self-sharpening, and the easy and 
simple adjustment of a steel edge cutter, with all of the above, making it at once, a simple, durable and 
easy draught plow, and the article which has long been sought for by the farming community. 


PRICES— No. 00—$5 No. 1—$7 No. 83—$9 No. 5—¢11 
«  0—$6 “ 2—§8 “« 4—$10 “ 6—$12 

E WHITMAN & CO, 
marl No. 63 _Excuangr Puiace, Battrmore, Mp. 


1000 PLOWS, now in Store, and for sale by E. WHITMAN & Co., Exchange Place. 


100 TONS PLOW CASTINGS, on hand, and for sale, by E. WHITMAN & CO. 


100 “YOUNG AMERICA” CORN MILLS, for sale by E. WHITMAN & CO. 








500 STRAW CUTTERS, New Pattern, for sale by EX. WHITMAN & CO. 





REAPERS AND MOWERS. 


MANNY’S REAPERS AND MOWERS, WITH WOODS IMPROVEMENT, 


For Sate sy THE AGENTS, E. WHITMAN & CO. 
No. 63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 


GRAIN CRADLES. 
5000 I. T. GRANT'S CELEBRATED PATENT GRAIN CRADLES, 


For Sate sy tue AGeEnts, E WRITMAN & CO. 
marl No. 63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 


$ 
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DEWEY'S PATENT GLEANER. | 
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The undersigi.ed is authorized by H. M. SMITH, of Richmond, Va., (who has the sole right to sell 
to the Tide Water portion of Virginia,) to dispose of the DEWEY PATENT GLEANER in that sec- 
tion of the State. Farmers and dealers will therefore bear in mind, that no one but Mr. Smith, or those 
duly authorized by him, can legally dispose of this Gleaner within the district designated. 

The subscriber is prepared to supply all orders, from his store, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


THOMAS NORRIS. 





SEE 


We desire to call particular attention to our STOCK OF GARDEN SEEDS, 
which is among-the LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED in this country. Our arrange- 
ments with Seedsmen, both in Europe and this country, enable us to furnish Deal- 
ers on the most favorable terms, either in bulk, or papers—and our facilities and 
location are such, that Southern and Western Dealers will find it to their interest to 
give us their orders in this line of trade, and we promise no pains shall be spared to 
please them. 

Seeds are put up for Retailing in the neatest manner, in packages, at 6} cents 
each. Merchants can be supplied on the most favorable terms with boxes from $5 
to $50 each. Marker GarpeENers are particularly invited to examine our stock 
of Seeds, which have been selected with great care, and are recommended the very 
best quality that can be procured. 

E. Wuirman & Co. also Manufacture AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
AND MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ; and having the Larcest 
Manvuracrory and best facilities for Manufacturing of any House in the Country, 
they are prepared to furnish Farmers and Merchants at the vERY LOWEST PRICES. 


E. WHITMAN & Co. 
jana No. 63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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AMERICAN FARMER—ADVERTISER. , 


IMPORTANT TO WHEAT GROWERS! 
Wire Spring-tooth Horse Rake. 


We beg leave to call the attention 
of Farmers to one of the most valu- 
able and popular Agricultural Imple- 
ments of the age—The PATENT 
SPRING-TOOTH HORSE 
RAKE for Gleaning Wheat Fields. 
Asa Gleaner, it is without compeli- 
tion, being superior to all other 
Rakes for this purpose. No farmer 
who has not used the Gleaner is 
aware of the amount that is lost 
annually by wheat left upon the © 
ground in the harvest field; and 
until the introduction of the Glean- 
er, it was impossible to avoid this 
loss. The ordinary revolving rake 
would seem to the eye to glean = 
very well, but the Spring-tooth Gleaner has been found to gather two or three times as much grain. 
Where it has been used, it speaks its own praise. 

The Gleaner has been sold extensively for several years past in some sections of the country, but 
a very large proportion of the Wheat Growers of the United States have yet to realize its utility. Here- 
tofore its sale has been confined principally to individuals who purchased County Rights, and sold the 
machine at prices rangiug from twelve to twenty dollars. We have succeeded in obtaining the Exclu- 
sive Agency for the most of the South, and wishing to bring the Gleaner into general use, we have put 
the price only $12, with 20 teeth. 

We would add, that the Gleaner is gotten up in a superior manner, and as the demand is constantly 
increasing, we would solicit early orders. farmersare tov apt to put off supplying themselves until 
harvest, and, as was the case last season, be disappointed in ovtaining their supply. 


am E. WHITMAN & Co. 63 Exchange Place, Balt. 














TOPE 


. 











; No.1, - - $21. | No.2 - - $23 ‘ No.3, - - $25 
I. T. GRANT'S, ; No.4, - - $27 | No. 5, - - $29 No.6, - - $31 
MONTGOMERY’S, $34. 
BAMBOROUGH’S, No.2, - - $30 | No.1, - - $32 | No.1 Extra, $34 
BOSTON FAN, Extra Heavy No.0, - - $12, | - - No.l, - - $15, | No. 2, §17 


_ E. WHITMAN & Co., 63 Exchange Place, Balt. 
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SPLENDID STOCK 


DRY GOODS. 


HAMILTON EASTER & CO. 
Invite the attention of persons visiting Balti- 
more, to the large and splendid stock of Goods 
in their 

NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 

Nos. 199, 201 and 203 Baltimore Street. 
Importing the greater portion of our 
stock—one of the firm visiting the va- 
tious European Markets twice a year, 
for that purpose—we are prepared to 
offer to WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
PURCHASERS, goods of the best class 
at very low prices, including 


Black and Colored Silks, 


AND 
ROoOBDS, 


FINE DRESS GOODS; 


of every fabric, 


LOW AND MEDIUM PRICED DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, SCARFS, 
MANTILLAS AND CLOAKS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
CRAVATS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, &c. 


Choice Goods for Men’s Wear. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


of every description. 

IRISH LINENS, LINEN GOODS, 
and articles of every description in the 
way of HOUSEKEEPING DRY 
GOODS. 

iS Atways on Hann, such Goods as 
are required by PLANTERS AND 
FARMERS, for Servants’ Use—such 
as Bleached and Brown Cottons, Osna- 
burgs, Jeans, Linseys, Plaids, Fulled 
Cloths, Sattinets, Blankets, &c. 

No deviation from first price named 
for any article. 

Wholesale Roomson second and third 

oors. apl-ly 





SSR EHRMAN & HOUSE, Ge 
FLOUR AND 
Produce Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Corn Meal, Grain, Mill Feed, Baled Hay, &c. 
N. W. corner Howard & Pratt-Sts, Baltimore. 


3. Prompt attention given to the Sale of BUT- 
TER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY, LARD, 
LEATHER, BACON, FARM PRODUCE, &e. 

All orders to our care for Guano, Fisu, Lime 
AND Paster, attended to with promptness. 

REFERENCES:— Messrs. Newcomer & Stonebraker, C. 
D. Hinks & Co., Kefauvre & Campbell, Jas. Hooper & Sons, 
Chauncey Brooks, Esq., Prest. 8. & 0. R. R. Co., Pat’k. 
Gibson, Esq., Bank o Baltimore, Trueman Cross, Esq., 
Cash’r Commercial & Farmers’ Bank. api-lyr. 


sO B. PEYTON, 
No. 90 Light Street Wharf, Baltimore, 


GENERAL COMMISSION 
AND PRODUCE BUSINESS. 


ILL give prompt attention to the sale of all PRO- 
e | CE pene on to fn see to all _—_ for 
oods of every desc: on, ani ared to fur- 
nish GROCERIES AND LIQUORS st the Lowest 
ket prices. Also, GUANO, BONE DUST, and all 
criptions of FERTILIZERS, 
‘Liberal advances made on Consignments. apl-ly 


LUMBER! LUMBER !! 
FEET OF LUMBER 
3,500,000 “Fon saLe--anD 
700 O SHINGLES AND LA'THS, 
® 0G- We call the attention of 
prompt buyers to our large stock of Lumsrr of all grad 
es and sizes. e will cut White and Yellow 
illsto order. Also furnish DOORS, SASH & FRAM 
and PLANING at Mill prices. Apply atour Yard; No. 
Light Street Wharf, or Corner of Eutaw and German ata. 
ap}-ly BURNS & SLOAN, Baltimore. 


JAMES WHITING & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


No. 130 Pratt St., nearn Bowiy’s Wuaasr, 
’ ? 


OULD call the attention of Farmers and Buildets to 

their large and extensive assortment of Hardware, 
embracing every article furnished by the trade on al 
reasonable terms as any house in this ae Farmers 
will find here the improved PATENT BU IN CHAIN 
PUMP, vastly superior to the old Pump. apl-ly 














we THE UNDERSIGNED, HAVE PURCHASED 
OF MR. RICH’D MIDDLETON, No. 119 Suirn’s 
Wuarr, Bautrmorg, C. WARNER’S PATENT P. 
MIUM ANTI-FREEZING PUMPS, which we have had 
constant use from date of our respective A aap myn as 
signatures annexed, and have no hesitation in e 
our entire approbation and satisfaction with its for- 
mance, and would recommend it as durable and - 
and at the same time combining the use of an en 
needed, for fire, lawns, gardens, &c., and most cheer: 
recommended it to the public:— THOS. STOWE & SON, 
Proprietors Saw Mills, Uhler’s Alley. since June 96th, 1852. 
Carr. W. H. CONKLIN 


Broadway, East Baltimore, since 1853, with hose, 
EDWARD SPEDDEN, | 
Then - ‘_mmasaasaaae one placed in Franklin square, 
since 1853. 


J. T. DONALDSON, Ass’t Qr. Mr. U 8. A. 
At Fort McHenry, 1854, and a second one in 1856, both of 
which worked during the winter, when the wooden one 
was frozen from intensity ofcold. JOHN'S. BROW 
Since 1854, which supplies his asirys 5 
hose for his lawn, fire,&c. THOS. V. BRUN 
One in a well of 70 feet, for some time, which is 
to my satis le 


ie 
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REAPING & MOWING MACHINES. 


Believed to be superior in all respects to all others. 





The subseriber has too good an opinion of the 
shrewdness and common sense of farmers, to be- 
lieve that any extravagant puffs of his own would 
have much weight with them; he does not claim 
perfection for his machines, but he thinks he comes 
as near to it as any other manufacturer, and he feels 
justified in saying, that the chief perfection in ai.y 
reaper or mower, lies in Husser’s Curtine Appa- 
rnatus. The subscriber has been twenty-five years 
in the field, and claims to have some experience in 
the construction of harvesting machines, and to have 
been successful froin the beginning. Those who 
are fond of research into such matters, will find in 
a periodical published in Cincinnati, entitled, ‘The 
Farmer and Mechanic,” under date of July 34, 
1833, the following notice: 

‘Several members of the Agricultural Society on 
last Wednesday, attended in Carthage to see a ma- 
chine for cutting wheat by horse power, in opera- 
tion. It was propelled by two horses, and cut as 
fast as eight persons could conveniently bind, doing 
the cutting neatly. 

4¢This machine is the invention of Mr. O. Hussey, 
and will no doubt prove a useful addition to our ag- 
ricultural implements.” 

Many readers of the American Farmer are aware 
of the complete success of this machine in Maryland, 
as early as 1836. The machines were far less per- 
fect then than they are now. Farmers will bear in 
mind, that during so many years, a very large num- 
ber of machines built by the subscriber are scat- 
tered over the country, and although some of them 
built more than fifteen years ago, are now in good 
working order, yet it cannot be strange that a large 
number of them have by long use become disabled 

ast recovery. As such worn-out machines can be 

‘ound almost anywhere, they are too often brought 
into comparison with other machines, of later intro- 
duction by other parties. It is sometimes the case 
that a farmer procures a Hussey Machine, and 
without any experience, puts it to work on rough 
land, and meets with various mishaps, through seve- 
ral years. In the meantime he has picked off the 
stones and cleared his land, and by the time he has 
knocked his machine to pieces, he has become 
skilled in working a machine. He then gets one of 
another name, and uses it well on his smooth ground; 
the comparison he then draws between his old and 
his new machine, is not fair, but he is glad of an op- 
rtunity to praise his last machine, to cover up his 
lunders in using the first one, whose merits are en- 
tirely forgotten. 

Thosc who want a Reaper and Mower, or a 
Reaper only, should not be entirely guided in the 
purchase of one by the reports of public Reaper 
trials, where so much more depends on the power 
and skill of the exhibitor and his friends, in obtain- 
ing premiums, than on the machine itself. 

Do not be deceived by the sound of premiums 
and medals—they are not always to be trusted—but 
listen to the recommendations of farmers through 
twenty-four harvests, and come or send directly to 
BALTIMORE, EASTERN AVENUE, near Even 
Srreet, and order your machines of the original 


inventor. 
jel-1t OBED HUSSEY. 











The following are extracts taken from letters re- 


cently received: 
Norwoop, May 12th, 1858. 
Obed Hussey, Esq.: 

Dear Sin:—Please let me know at your earliest 
convenience, what 1 can get your Reaper at, and 
what I can get your Reaper and Mower at. Direct 
your letter to Fye River Warehouse, Nelson Co., 
Va. My crop of wheat this year is altogether on 
James River low grounds, and promises to be very 
heavy ; and provided your Reaper does not cost too 
much, I would rather have it for my use than two 
of any other. I find that however much tangled and 
fallen the wheat may be, your Reaper will cut it 
well, and save the whole. Hoping to hear from 
you very soon, in order that I may have ample time 
to order and get one of your Reapers, I remain, 

Very respectfully. 
Hauirax, May 4th, 1858. 
O. Hussey, Esq.: 

Sir :—I intended writing to you last summer, but 
have delayed doing so until the present time. The 
last three machines Mr. T. P. Burgwyn purchased 
of you, excelled anything in the way of reapers 
that I have ever seen. The first one, purchased 
two years ago, has gone through two harvests, as- 
sisting to cut sixteen hundred acres, without one 
hour’s loss of time, cutting wet and dry wheat, and 
as heavy growth as IT ever saw. With the two last 
I have not lost a moment’s time; they are a great 
improvement on your old Reapers. We have Mc- 
Cormick’s and Burrall’s, and there are Manny’s and 
Morrison’s in the neighborhood, but I would not 
give one of yours for all of them. 

Respectfully, a. s Fe 


O. Hussey, Esq : 

Dear Sin:—I want one of your Reapers and 
Mowers combined. My father has used your Reap- 
ers for ten years; I have superintended their ope- 
ration two years. There may be better reapers 
than yours, but I certainly never care about own- 
ing a machine that does its work better—is more 
durable, and easier to keep in order. 

Mr. Hussey: 

Dear Sin:—* * * while on the subject of Keap- 
ers, | would say that I have never used any other 
but yours, and at harvest am always so much en- 
gaged as scarcely to have seen any other in opera- 
tion, but from the reports I have had from others 
who used different Reapers, [ am satisfied in my 
own mind, that for actual service, and to stand the 
work of harvest, your Reaper is more to be depend- 
ed on than any others that have been used in my 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Hussey: 

Dear Sin:—I look on you, sir, as the pioneer, 
and entitled to more merit for the introduction of 
those machines (the Reapers) than any other man. 
There are many new patterns now being introduced, 
but I feel confident that if yours can have an open 
field and fair play, it will carry the day. 
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HE CELEBRATED 
“LITTLE GIANT” 


CORN AND GOB MILL. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 











In order to close off stock on hand, will sell at the following unprecedented low rates: 
No. 2 “LITTLE GIANT,” old price $44, will take $25. 
No. 3 “ “ s 5, “ 0. 
No. 4 5 “s “ $66, “ ‘ P 
The attention of Farmers, Stock Feeders and others, is called to the great sacrifice now being 
made on the above Mill. Such an opportunity certainly will not again be offered, as we shall not i! 





\ 
manufacture again at less than old prices. Make early application to t 
BIBB & CO. aE 
(SUCCESSORS TO ROBBINS & BIBB,) \4 ip 
39 Light street, Baltimore. ‘ate 
Also on hand, i he 
9 a) 3 
NEWSHAM’S PATENT CAULDRON FURNACE, Pe he 
WITH PATENT SPICKET ATTACHED, ti a2 
Which are considered by all who have seen them, to be far superior to anything of the kind ever gotten ‘ AY 
up, and are admirably adapted to cocking food for stock, heating water for farmer’s use, washing clothes, Ay 
scalding hogs, soap making, lard rendering, &c. They are for wood or coal. ig * 
PRICES. { i 
2 bbl. Cauldron Furnace, - - $34. “4 bbl. Cauldron Furnace, - - $62. | 4 
3 bbl. 8“ — <= @. 8 bbl. * “ - - 12. i i 
Spicket extra. t \\ 
i) 





BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE. Yi) 


BIBBe;Cg#§go. ] a 


SUCCESSORS TO ROBBINS & BIBB, Wy tee 


At the Old Stand, No. 39 Light street, Baltimore, Md. th 


We are now prepared to present greater attractions and inducements to purchasers than this estab~ 
lishment ever before offered, basing the assertion upon the following facts: 

Ist. The variety, beauty and excellence of our patterns. 2d. The unsurpassed smoothness of our 4 
Castings. 3d. The thorough manner in which every Stove is mounted. 4th. The quality of metal used f * 
in their construction. 5th. Our ability to supply odd Castings to repair any Stove ever made in this ce) ts 
establishment. 6th. Our determination to recommend nothing but what-has been tested and found good. 
7th. The cheapness of our goods compared with their quality. 








Also, on hand, a large assortment of those Bie 
ZL ALL VENTILATED REFRIGERATORS, a, | oe 
IMPROVED WATER COOLERS, TIN SAFES, SUMMER FURNACES, "| »| ef 
Re-Improved Old Dominion, Hathaway and other Cook Stoves. ' 
All of which we offer at extremely low rates. 303>Remember the name and number. jel-Gm ; Xs 
F 
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REAPING & MOWING MACHINES. 


We have on hand and for sale the following Reaping and Mowing Machines, 
which we offer at the followimg prices, viz : 


MANINY’S COMBINED 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 


WITH WOOD’S IMPROVEMENT: 
PRICE $150. 
BE TCH U N’S 


OUND ROAPANG AND MOWING ACE, 


PRICE $140. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE—Price $120. 
KERBY’S COMBINED MACHINE--Price $140. 


HUS SE Yy’s, 
Prices Variable, say $105 to $140. 


All the above Machines are the most.reliable in this country. We tecommend them 
with entire confidence. Farmers wishing to be well supplied, will please give early notice. 

£2 Those having Thrashing Machinery requiring repair, will receive best attention 
by sending us their Machines without delay. 


aie R. a JR. & CO., Baltimore. 









































GRAIN CRADLES! ! GRAIN CRADLES! g 
ue” and CLOW’S make of GRAIN CRADLES, for sale, 


ap1-3t THOMAS NORRIS, 141 Pratt street, 
Nearly opposite “Maltby House,” Baltimore. 








HAND RABE S! 
The very best in the market, for sale wholesale and retail, by 


apl-3¢ THOMAS NORRIS, 141 Pratt street, 
Nearly opposite ‘ ‘Maltby House,” Baltimore. 


~—_——— 





VAN WICKLE’S EXCELSIOR, 
and MONTGOMERY’S ROCKAWAY WHEAT FANS, 
For sale by THOMAS NORRIS, 141 Pratt street, 


Nearly opposite “Maltby House,” Baltimore. 


_ AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


Of every description, for sale by 
apl-3t THOMAS NORRIS, 141 Pratt street, 
Nearly opposite “Maltby House,” Baltimore. _ 
~ Fresh GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS, of every description, for sale by 


THOMAS NORRIS, 141 Pratt Street, 
api-3t Nearly opposite “Maltby House,” Baltimore. 
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~ MANNYS COMBINED 
REAPING & MOWING 


MACHINE, 
WITH WOOD'S IMPROVEMENT. 
PRICES. 


Combined Machine, 6feetcut, - - - §160. 
G “ SR“ & . . - 150. 
Single Mower, with Steel Bar, - - 125. 


&C7~Extras kept on hand at all times. 





The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of Grain Growers and Farmers generally to the 
following Extract from a letter addressed Noble Phillips, Esq., the general Agent of Manny’s Reap- 
ing Machines, by James T. Earle, Esq., Ex-President of Md. Agricultural Society : 


CrentrevitLe, Queen Anne's County, Md., 
May 6th, 1858. 
Dear Sir :—Your letter asking a full expression of my opinion of Manny’s Reaper snp Mow- 
ER, with Woods’ Improvement, has been duly received.” * * * #* 

“I have used it two years in cutting my wheat and grass—eutting my wheat partly with it and 
partly with Hussey’s Reaper; my grass entirely with your Reaper and Mower. Last year, after 
my wheat harvest, I cut over sixty acres of timothy grass with very slight casualties, which were 
easily and promptly repaired by a smith in the neighborhood.” 

__ **To enumerate some of its many excellencies :—It combines lightness with strength and dura- 
bility; is of easy draught—two good horses ora span of large mules carrying it without too much 
effort , it cuts a smooth swath at any desired height of stubble, the sheaves or gavels being delivered 
outside the track of the horses; the bed of the reaper can be raised, even while in motion, so as to be 
passed without injury over obstructions that may be in its way. By a very simple and ingenious 
contrivance it can be thrown in or out of gear by the driver, without moving from his seat, in an in- 
stant, when in motion or at rest; by a wheel placed under the pole its weight is taken almost entirely 
off the neck of the team, which is thus saved the severe wringing and injury inflicted by most other 
reapers. This wheel, tvo, is of most important service in turning and ~ ing, and is not without 
its use in steadying and guiding the machine. In a minute it can be changed froma reaper toa 
mower, the process consisting simply in drawing out the bed of the machine from the grooves which 
confine it, and removing the seat or stand of the person, who delivers the sheaves with a fork. As 
a mower, nothing can exceed its beauty of operation—.indeed, its lowness and perfect smoothness of 
swath cannot be conceived of; it must be seen to be realized. While mowing the lever is uscon- 
fined, admitting of the cutting bars playing up and down, and thus adapting itself admirably to the 
uneven surface of the ground.” 

‘With these many advantages, your reapers, wherever I have seen them, have been made of 
good materials; the woodwork substantial and well put together, and the castings and cutting-bar, 
* * 


with its knives, excellent.”’ - * 
Very respectfully, JAMES T. EARLE. 





_ Being the Specrar. and Autuorizep Agent for the Sale of this valuable machine, the under- 
signed is prepared to supply Fariners and the trade with the genuine article. ‘Those in want of the 
Machine for the approaching harvest, should order early so as to secure it—all may be supplied by 
timely orders, but those deferring till harvest-time, may as heretofore, be disappointed. 


THOMAS NORRIS, 
jel 141 West Pratt street, opposite Maltby House, Baitimore. 
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A VALUABLE FARM, FOR SALE. 
VALUABLE FARM of about 400 acres, in the North- 
ern Neck of Virginia, is offered for sale, about 100 
acres are heavily timbered with oak, hickory and chesnut. 
It abounds in springs of the purest water, is convenient to 
mills, navigation and landings and wharves for steamers to 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Alexandria. The neighborhood is 
ged the country remarkably healthy; the churches are 
ethodist, Baptist and Episcopal. The dwelling contains 
teen large well arranged and airy rooms. The location 


Valuable Farm For Sale in Isle Wight @b. Va. 


Springfield, on a branch of the Chuckatuck Creek, about 
600 acres, 200 cleared and under cultivation, producing fine 
crops—the sweet potato and melons pay well, the for- 
mer paying $100 per acre: choice fruit trees, which with 
good management, will Pay the interest on the purchase 
money—there is a large brick dwelling, 2 kitchens, 2 
smoke-houses, 3 barns, corn crib; stabling for 10 horses; 
is well watered, excellent bold spring of water near the 





door, the place is healthy; two of the oldest men in the 
county, (re and &2,) live on the adjoining farms—very con- 
enient to market. The stock, utensils, crops, &c., will 
be sold with the farm. The terms can be made very ac =~ i nog : —, i = wi. yn _y os 
. - | the owner being engaged in merchandizing, cannot conve- 
oaas Address, THOMAS JONES, Jz., —_—_| niently attend to i. Apply to W. H. JORDAN, Smith- 
mari-t Warsaw, Virginia. | tield, Va., or tothe editors of the Farmer, by whom a fuller 
i | description will be shown. febl-tf 
HE SUBSCRIBERS will sell at private sale; _ 
a TRACT OF LAND containing about two | 
hundred and ten Acres, about 3 miles fromthe 7° ©: TURNER. 
city of Annapolis, and very convenient of access from the | TURNER & YARDLEY’S 


cularly of the Methodist or Baptist denomination 


@ good one for a well conducted school, male or female, 
he cock, farm utensils, and furniture, if desired, would 













Cc. ¥F. YARDLEY. 














Annapolisand Elkridge Railroad. The soil is of excellent | + 

quality, and susceptible of the highest degree of improve-' PLANING MILL & LUMBER YARD, 

ment. e.terms will be made known upon application : : 

to the subscribers, residing near Millersville and the No. 140 Light street Wharf, Baltimore. 

premises will be shown by Mr. ESSEX R. DORSEY, Have constantly on hand and for sale at fair prices, a 

or Mr. RICHARD D. SELLMAN, whose lands adjoin the | general assortment of 4-4 and 5-4 Dressed Flooring; 4-4, 6-4, 

game. RAMSAY HODGES. and 8-4 Dressed White Pine, Dressed Stepping, and Weath- 
jel-tf MARY ANN HODGES. er-Boarding, Rough Lumber, Shingles and Laths. jyl-ly 











The above cut represents our new HORSE POWER, introduced in 1856, with 
so much success. 

Last season the demand for this Power was so great, that we were not able to fill 
our orders, and many persons were disappointed. The present season we hope to 
fill all orders; but to make sure of securing one by the time it may be wanted, it 
will be necessary to order early. There is no other power combining the advantage 
this has. It is double geared, and the arrangement is such, that it possesses double 
the strength of others, and at the same time runs lighter and is more simple and du- 
rable than any power that has ever been made. It can be used successfully with 4 
horses, but has strength sufficient for 6 or 8, and cannot be broken by use with 
proper care. Price, $120. 

We also make other Sweep Horse Powers, viz:— 


No. 1, (Light 4 horse,) - - $80. 
No. 2, 4 « ‘ . . 90. 
No. 3, S * - - 110. 
No. 4, S - - - 120. 
Our Wrought Iron Railway Horse Power will be sold this season at the usual 
price, $110. 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 63 Exchange Place, 
apl Battimore, Mp. 
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- MBPTLEWELL'S 
MANIPULATED GUANO. 


No. 8 Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 





No. 1—Com posed of equal parts of Best Peruvian and Phos- 
phatic Guanos, and containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia, | 


| SHRUBS, NATIVE and EUROPEAN GRAPE 


40 to 45 per cent. of Phosphate of Lime. 
No. 2—% Best Peruvian, and ¥ Phosphatic Guanos, and 


ROSEB NURSERY, 
Govanstown, Baltimore County, Md. 
exes. FE VEE Subscriber inviles the attention 
res of the public, but particu):rly Plant- 
ers, to his stock of select FRUITS and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, HARDY 







containing 5 per cent. of Ammonia, 50 to 55 per cent. | VINES, together with a large assortment of the 


Phosphate of Lime. j 
Se valuable fertilizer cannot be longer regar- | 
ded as an experiment, but as one of the stan- | 

dard manures for the growth of all crops: we refer | 
to our publication in the March number of the’: 
American Farmer, for a more detailed account of | 
this article;every day furnishes us with further testi- | 
mony in regard to its <r s upon wheat, | 
tobacco, oats, grass, &c. We have yet to learn of ! 
a single failure, side by side with Peruvian Guano, | 
the same quantity to the acre—the ‘*Manipulated”’ | 


has excelled both in quantity and quality of product | 


NEWEST AND MOST SUPERB FLOWERING KINDS OF 
ROSES. Also, a ony stock of LINNAUS, 
VICTORIA, PRINCE ALBERT and TOBOLSK 
RHUBARB. 

He can likewise supply the Scarlet flowerin 
PYRUS JAPONICA, by the 100,and AMERICA 
ARBOR-VIT&, by the 1000, both of which are 
admirably adapted, and now in excellent condi- 
tion for planting out as ornamental Hedges. 

CREEPERS—as GLYCINES, HONEYSUCK- 
LES, and BIGNONIAS in great variety. 

HELIOTROPES, SALVIAS, VERBENAS, 


in first crop—in rotation it has doubled. No bet-| MONTHLY CARNATIONS and SCARLET 
ter evidence can be afforded, than the continued | GERANIUMS, for bedding out during the sum- 


increased orders of its early patrons. We have no | mer. 


hesitation in saying, that we conceive it to be the | 
best and most economical fertilizer inuse. .We re- 
commend our No. 2, especially for corn, oats and 
grass; containing an abundance of ammonia, with | 
a large amount of Phosphate of Lime, maturing the | 
crop and standing the drought better,—the price is | 
also a great consideration to farmers. 
No. 1, $45 Per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. } 
2 40 “ “ | 
CORN MANURE, for the hill as sold last year, ; 
with great satisfaction to purchasers, $30 per ton of 
2000 Ibs. 
For Sale bs our advertised agents, or can be had | 
in Baltimore. Principal office, 
No. 8 Bowry’s Wuarr, 
JOHN KETTLEWELL, 
apl- or G. OBER, General Agent. 


CHESTER COUNTY HOGS. 
we: have made arrangements through Ch. 
a Harvey, Esq., a well known stock breed- 












er, of Pennsylvania, and from other sour to 
supply during the coming season, PRIME 
CHESTER COUNTY PIGS, and Breeding Animals of the 
very best in Chester Co. We have a very fine BOAR, 7 
thsold. Also 1 year olds, anda 3 year old DEVON 
L, of fine points for milking stock—2 imported HOL- 
STEIN COWS, 10 years old—Grade Heifers of Devon and 
Durham, and Ayrshire crosses—Uotswold and South Down 
SHEEP, &c.—Apply to S. Sands & Worthington, American 
Farmer office. mhl-tf, 
RY GOODS, CARPETINGS, &c. 
ROYSTON BROTHERS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO ROYSTON & Co., 


81 Bartimore Street, Between SoutH axp Gay, 
Keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
















{ 
Hovusr-Kerrina Dry Goons; Gents AND YoutTus Wear; j 
Lapigs’ Dress Goons, in ali their variety ; Linen Hanz- 
KERCHIEFS; Hostexy; Gioves; SHawxs, &c.; Heavy | 
Goons, for farm hands and servants. 

Carpets; Or. CLrotus; Matrines; Davucxrs; Russ, 
TaBLE AND Piano Covers, &c. septl-ly 


Farm, suitable for a Tobacco Farm. 

OR SALE—A FARM OF ONE HUNDRED 

AND NINETY ACRES, in good cultiva- 

tion, with BRICK DWELLING, Corn House Or- 

chard, &c., iying in Anne Arundel county, about three 

miles from Annapolis junction, and adjoining Patuxent 

station, on the Annapolis railroad. Also, FOOR HUN- 

DRED ACRES chiefly unimproved Land, same location. 

Apply to LEMMON & BROGDEN, 60 Buchanan’s wharf. 
mayl-2t 





303>Cararocues forwarded to applicants, by 
their enclosing a postage oe All goods de- 
livered in Baltimore, free of charge. 

mhl.-tf. W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. OF 525 
ACRES, 
YING potty in Prince William’s and partly in Fan- 
quier Co. Va., 220 acres in cultivation, 280 in Wood 
50 of which requi.e clearing up, watered by two streams of 
running water, is very convenient of access from Baltimore, 
ee and Alexandria, being within two or three 
hours ride by the cars; about % of a mile from the Mills, 


' School, Post Office, &c. It is in the Piedmont region, 


proverbial for its health, and excellent society. The im- 
rovements are a fine large stone Mansion, finished in 
andsome style; stone barn 35 by 65 feet, carriage house, 

- house, excellent houses for servants, &c.; select fruit 

of -@fery kind. Price $30 per acre, liberal credits on a 

large pone of the purchase money. This farm is wor- 

thy of attention of any gentleman wanting a Ts farm, 
in one of the best locations in Virginia. Further particu- 
lars made known at the office of the American Farmer. 
febl-tf. 
FAIRFAX LAND FOR SALE. 
ISHING to dispose of our land in Fairfax Co., Va., 
we will sell a great bargain to any person or per- 
sons wishing to locate in this beautiful healthy part of 

Va. The land consists of two tracts lying adjoining, and 

on the county road from Centrevilie to Manassas Sta- 

tion, on the Orange and Alexandria R. R., 2 miles from 
the former and 4 from the latter, containin; os 

183 and 250 acres of the red shell or elate soil, and is a part 





*| of that famous red yein of land so well known in New 


Jersey and Virginia. The 2 tracts could be conveniently 
divided in three tracts or ee, farmed in one. 
‘The improvements are a good Dwelling House, Barn, Corn 
House, Ice House, Well of water in the yard, an Orchard 
of good fruit, Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries and Plums; 
the farms are under good fence, and greater part well taken 
in grass; wood and water abundant. For further particu- 
lars address Wm. P. Trott, Centreville 7 Sao Co., 


a. > 
aul-tf . Wm. P. THOTT. 
PURE BONE DUST. 


O FARMERS, &c.--10,000 bushels of this invalu- 
able Fertilizer, warranted pure unadulterated Ground 
Bones, and its perfect genuineness certified by the State 
Chemist, whose analysis may be seen at our office. Among 
other invaluable elements, it contains the large proportion 
of 56.3 Phosphate of Lime. 

For sale in three-bushel bags, in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers. Price 65 cents per bushel, — 1234 cents each, 
or barrels, 25 cents. W. GRANGE & CO. 

febl-tf 119 Lombard street, Baltimore. 
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Improved Chinese Sugar Cane Milfs. 
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R. SINCLAIR, TR. ‘CO. 


Have added to their stock of Machinery, SMALL & SMYSER’S IMPROVED 
CANE MILL. The construction is simple, strong and effectual-—power requisite, 
1 or 2 horses. 
Price of Three Cylinder Mill, (see —_ - $65 
Do. ‘Two doy do 45 
The advantage possessed by the ifiree cylinder Mill over that made with two is, 
that the former gives the Cane a double and more effectual pressure. 


R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
junel 58, 60 & 62 Light street, Balt, 


SPRING TOOTH amp BavORTING RAEBS. 

















For Sale, of superior quality, SPRING TOOTH HORSE RAKES—price as follows :ty 
20 teeth, $12—22 tecth, $12.50—26 teeth, $13.£0, (sce figure.) “°* 


Also—REVOLVING HORSE RAKES,—Price, $9 to $11, each. 
jel For sale by R. SINCLAIR. JR. & CO. 62 Lieur Street, Battrmors. 
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SORELY SL ARETE SSE 


PHeILTON’sSs 


Triple Geared Horse Powers, 


AND 
THRESHING MACHINES. 


A most superior Machine—warranted to give satisfaction. 


DIN GEE’ S 
Railway Horse Power and Threshers. 


DIN GE B’S 


PELTON POWER & THRESHERS. 


All for sale at the lowest prices and accommodating terms, by 


THOMAS NORRIS, 141 W. Pratt street, 


NEARLY opposite Maitsy Hovussz, BaLtimore. 





jel 








GRAIN DRILLS! GRAIN DRILLS! 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 








The universal satisfaction expressed by those who purchased this 
invaluable machine last season, justifies the subscriber in recommend- 
ing it in the strongest terms, and he is happy to state, that none need 
be disappointed this year, who will order early. 'The undersigned was 
very much mortified by not being able to supply all the orders taken 
last year, by some forty or more, to say nothing of the great number 
he was compelled to decline receiving, when he was informed by the 
manufacturer, of the impracticability of supplying the demand. Very 
many were sold and delivered,and some extensive farmers who pur- 
chased one last season, are now ordering one or two more. Many 
who were disappointed last year, have resumed their orders for the 
present; they shall be supplied. 

The superiority of this Drill over all others, and the efficiency of 
the Guano Distributor, with the great advantage of drilling wheat and 
other grain over broadcasting, is now so well established, that it is un- 
necessary to add a word on that point. Those in want of this Drill, 
with or without Guano and Grass Seed Attachment, will please address 


THOMAS NORRIS, 141 W. Pratt street, 


” NEARLY opposiTE Mautsy House, BAaLTIMorRe. 
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NEW 3 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 


Implement & Seed Warehouse, 


NWO. 29 LIGHT STREET, 
SECOND DOOR NORTH OF ‘LOMBARD, BALTIMORE. 


RICHARD CROMWELL 


Respectfully invites the attention of the agricultural community to his 
stock of IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, &c., embracing all the 
most approved kinds and patterns: 


MANNY’S COMBINED 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINE, 


WITH WOOD'S IMPROVEMENT. 
PRICE §150. 


OSCR HE GD MWR, 
OWEN DORSEY’S REAPER & MOWER, 
WITH SELF RAKER. 


GRAIN CRADLES, with the genuine English Waldron Scythes, Iron and Wood braced, the best 
of make, BALTIMORE, WOLF’S and GRANT'S, at from $4.50 to $5.25. 

DEWEY’S PATENT SPRING-TOOTH HORSE RAKE or GLEANER, 20 teeth, $12; larger 
sizes at $12.50 to $13. 

REVOLVING HORSE RAKES, best article, with round and square hickory teeth, $8, $9 and $10. 

MONTGOMERY ’S Celebrated Double Sereen ROCKAWAY FAN, $34; furnished with an extra 
Screen for corn, when ordered, at $1.75—so that corn so fanned by a farmer, would occasion no loss to 
the buyer, from the split grains, which are usually screened out on the decks of vessels, on the delivery 
of grain; such corn would sell higher. Also, VAN WICKLE’S EXCELSIOR FAN—an excellent article. 

HAND GRAIN RAKES—the best. 

CORN CULTIVATORS, stationary and expanding, with plain and reversable tines. 

TOBACCO CULTIVATORS, HORSE HOES, PLOWS of all kinds and sizes—S. & M., Chenoweth 
Minor & Horton, Reynold’s, Atwood’s (a wedge plow), Woodcock, Prouty & Mears, Pittsburg Iron 
Centred draft, and the Two and Three-furrow Gang or Echté!on Plow—improved pattern. Also, CAST- 
INGS for the same. 

PELTON’S 4 or 6 HORSE POWER and THRESHER, 28 inch Cylinder, all complete for 
Threshing, at $160. 

FITZ’S 4or6 HORSE POWER AND THRESHER. 

PAGE'S (of Frederick) HORSE POWER and THRESHER, and others of Baltimore pattern. 

STRAW, SHUCK and FODDER CUTTERS, of different patterns, for both horse and hand power. 

CORN SHELLERS for both Horse and Hand Power. 

GRASS and LAWN SCYTHES, and HANGING SHOVELS, SPADES, FORKS, HOES, &e. 
all at the lowest prices. Also, is 


FIELD, VECETABLE AND CRASS SEEDS, 


Of the purest and freshestquality and kinds. Stewart and May Queen STRAWBERRY s 

goth Extra Early, fine and prolitic varieties, with TOMATO, EGG, CAULIFLOWER, fy) 

WELL’S DRUM HEAD and EARLY YORK CABBAGE PLANTS, furnished to order. : 
All orders promptly attended to, and a share of public patronage solicited. jel-1t 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


A NEW VOLUME. | 





Tue present number completes the 13th volume 
of the present series of the Amsarcan. Fanmen, 
‘ and, as will be seen in another place, the work 

passes into the hands of the undersigned, as sole 
proprietor. 

Ab experience of nearly twenty wr as a 
Maryland Farmer and Piagter, and more than 
three years as a constant and chief contributor to 
the editorial department of the Farmer, afford 
some degree of preparation for the responsible du- 
ties which he now assumes, in taking its entire 
diréction. And his constant connection and asso- 
ciation with every measure d to promote 
the cause of agriculture in Maryland, will give 
some assurance of the interest he feels in agricul- 
tural improvement. He is sure that in hiscown 
State, and where he is personally known, be will 
have credit for ability and inclination not only to 
maintain the present well established character of 
the Farmer, but to advance it to a higher standard 
of usefulness. The generous readers of the Far- 
mer beyond the circle of his acquaintance, will 
give him, no doubt, a fair opportunity to make 
their better acquaintance. 

The American Farmer has an established char- 
acter and reputation, which is well attested by its 
large and widely extended circulation, and rapidly 
accumulating advertising patronage; andthe un- 
dersigned may, without presumption, it is hoped, 
claim a portion of the credit of its present pros-, 
perous condition. ‘ 

The proprietor will by no means content ‘him-' 
self with the present character of the journal, 
thongh it has obtained so largely the favor of the 
agricultural community, It is his ambition, gnd' 
will be his earnest effurt, to increase its al 
honorable fame, and elevate it to the very highest 
grade as a practical and scientific Journal of Agri- 
culture. 

His design is to make the Farmer, in the first 
lace, thoroughly practical in its teachings. He 
roposes to make*it a record of the experience 

oo observation of intelligent men. Hé will aim 
o make it a depository of facts gathered from the 
very beat sources of information. It will be his 
duty to gather up, by all the means at his com- 
mand, the practical wisdom and sound knowledge 
which now lies scattered abroad 
vators of the soil; to bring together the elements of 
agricultural truth, substantial and reliable facts, 
‘as contributions to that science of agriculture, 
which has heretofore ved only “the baseless 
fabric of a vision,”’ and which will never be built 
up, but upon this foundation. 


oy the country; and they will be received 
with te consideration due to their learning and 
reseatch. But no scientific theory will ever gain 
ascendency in its pages, on the authority of dis- 
tinguished names, nor be pressed upon the adop- 
tion of its readers, withoutbeing thoroughly tried 
and approved in its practical application. 

It is‘one of the most hopeful signs of the preser.t 
day, that book-ferming is no longer considered a 
term of reproach. Intelligent men every where 
acknowledge the value and seek the aid of books 
and journals as helps to their practice; but this 
very disposition leads too often to'an evil of an op- 

osite nature. Theories, the mere suggestions of 

lence, are too nergy A seized upon and adopted 
as principles, without fair trial, and men have been 
misled and misdirected, when they hoped. to have 
found the surest guides to practice. It will be our 
duty to put the reader on his guard against these 
theories, and to question and bring them to the 
test @f trial. The Farmer will be the cornet 
vocate and friend of whatsoever tends to foster 
and build up Agricultural Science; it will not 
run after every phantom of a theory, # ts it- 
self up asa guide to the blind. caer 

In fine, it will be 


aimtoviiake this Jour- 


nal the advocate of a Wise and steady progress in 


po permet improvement; .toomake it the means 
of -gatheritg up-and of putting into circulation, 
the-best information; of discussing all questions 

; Of advising, discreetly, those ‘who 
want such help; of suggesting, phe 0c new 
methods of culture and systems of improvement; 
and of promoting, by ali; priate means, agri- 
cultugal prosperity, a§ the foundation of that in- 
dependence and comfort, which while their te 
dency is to foster virtue, afford the means-ar 
cation, and of general éleyation and advaneg) 

Atisscarcely necessary'to add, that the 

signed respectfully dnd earnestly seeks the a 
of exery old and every new frien 
can Farmer, and of the purposes and objects it 
has in-view. He begs contributions from their 
pens, and their aid in extending the circulation of 
ibe paper. He will Jeave undone nothing he can 
do, to make it worthy of their support, and he de- 
sires to widen and extend to the utmost its influ- 


ence. 
B@” Tue Terms or Susscnrirtion, as here- 
tofore, will be $1 per annum; 6 copies for 
oi 13 copies for $10; and 30 copies for 


aE 


Our friends who have acted as Agents hereto- 





_ The Farmer will hope to have, also, contribu- 
tions to its pages, from some of the first men of 


Address, N. B. 


fore, will please continue their good offices. 
Postmasters are requested to act as agents. 


WORTHINCTON, 


or AmEnicaAN Farmer, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. SANDS: % WORTHINGTON,) 


No. 6 North street, 
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Phosphate of Lime, 45 to 60 per cent . 


- sa 





for the follow’ t 


Firsi—its re “on pe Jirst weop.are fully 
equal to Peaian Bann, as is shown by uniform 


“‘Becond—It is far more permanent, Because it 
coiitains double the quantity of Phosphate of Time, 
that is found in Peruvian Guano. 

Third—The product of ‘grein is greater, better 
-developed and heavier, because it affords an abund. 
“eS of the element required to form the grain, | 

is.net the case with Perayian. 

es increases the fertility of ¢oils, be- 
cause it'suppli¢s more phosphate’ thi” ig required 
for the crop; while Peruvian does not compensate 
for the loss sustained. 

Fijth—Its conditi ‘that ofa dry, uniform 
fine powder, henoe every patticle is avhltable; there 
being no loss from lumps, and it requires no prepa- 
ration for use, hy pounding, sieving, &c. 
~ Biath—It is perfectly adapted for application 
‘by iieans of the drill. 

Seventh—It is superior to all artificiahor manu- 


I” factared fertilizers, such 18 *vper-phosphate, &e., 


‘&e., because it is the natural guano, and contains 
‘a much larger per cent. of both ammonia +> Phos 
phate of time, while its price is no greater. . 
“<Dhe a re article, is not a manufactured fertiti- 
zer, nor it partake, in any sense, Of the na- 
wttre or character of @ nostruia. ~ Jt has bevel 
satisfactorily used“for the two past years, by m 
of the most enlighteced farmers and’ plahters 
: Virginia, North and South Caroli 
_ and Delaware. Sih sects Sm cove 
and wheat, may be. bog 
ters. {ft ia Peru 
with the dict tras 
Taste, and wo 





eine B62 Seat 


Paes 2 


cre from its, past and present- proportions sales 


two guangs. Jt is prepared under our personal 
superintendence and control, with the greatest 
cere-and altention, with a sedsé of our 

bi.uy to the public. i 

In order to secure the abope article, consumers 
must be careful to specify in their orders ii ir gi 
or obtain it direct from our agents. 

The present price, in Baltimore, is $45 per ton 2000 
bos. The bags of our guano are ante’ Reese!s “Ma- 
 mipulated Sad : 

Fors led account of whe | guano with att ane. 


gument demonstrating the truth of ‘its theory, we} 


refer to our Pamphlet, which will be mailed to 
any addréss, upon application, postage free. | 


‘John 8. Reese & Co.’ 


OFFICE 77 SOUTH STREET, (Up Stairs)” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





“AGENTS. 


J. G. WATERS & CO. 
JAS... H. ANT & Co. 
A. K.PBIE LIPS & Co. 
ay WINSTON, 
PEEBLES & WHITE, 
oe A.M ah ER, 
ROWLA 


Georgetown, D. C. 
Point Rock, Md. 
Frederickstitirg, Va. 
Richmond, 
Potarsburgitls. 
heen ap 
YNOLDS, Norfolk, Va 
Tarbo » N 


F vey Hill Va. 
pisinerton, Va.) 


| P. 

















